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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Tau Elections are over, and we all breathe more freely 
again, as after a thunderstorm. Our professional readers 
have, we hope, whether on the losing or the winning side, 
all taken part in the fight. If any still hold that school- 
masters and clergymen have no business with politics, we 
would remind them of Arnold’s words: “If it were not for 
outside interests, for my history and politics, my work in 
school would flag ; in fact, I could not live.” The Public 
Schools have not failed in their duty. “At Marlborough, 


the least of which was his Registration Bill. But, looking 
solely at the interests of education, the gains are more than 
the losses. Sir Charles Reed, a possible Vice-President 
of the Council, will sit for St. Ives; and another member 
of the London School Board, the Hon. Lyulph Stanley, for 
Oldham. Add to these Professors Rogers, Maskelyne, and 
Bryce, Mr. C. S. Roundell, and lastly, Mr. Walter Wren, 
who informs us through the Times that he still carries on 
the business of teaching. 


THE one important educational event of the month, 
which has attracted public attention in spite of the all- 
engrossing elections, is the Annual Conference of the 
National Union of Elementary Teachers held this year at 
Brighton. No one can read the Report without being 
struck by the ableness- of the President's Address and 
papers read, the moderation of the speakers, and the 
general soundness of the decisions arrived at by the Con- 
ference. The comments of the London press have been 
absurdly inadequate and one-sided. The Saturday Reciew 
administers the snub direct, and reminds the Elementary 
Teacher that his business is with the three R’s—that 
he has no more to do with a liberal education than an 
engine-driver has with civil engineering. The Times 
poses as the candid friend. It allows that the London 
Board School Teacher is not of the same class as Gold- 
smith’s village schoolmaster, and has a right to rank as a 
member of a profession. At the same time, he is warned 
that the public will resent anything that savours of trades- 
unionism. Let him do his duty and hold his tongne, and 
the public will see that he has justice done him, Only he 
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must not cry or raise his voice in the streets. The public 
will not listen to the' grievances of a schoolmaster, or 
discuss his wrongs, whether he be Mr. Browning of Eton, 
ora Mr. Goffin. The Morning Post follows suit; but, instead 
of gilding the pill, like the Times, it tells the schoolmaster 
flatly that his claim to belong to a profession is simply 
ridiculous. 


Tuer best answer to these criticisms is a simple state- 
ment of the aim and objects of the Union, as set forth in 
the Report of the Executive and the Address of the 
President:—(i.) To secure a proper appeal from the decision 
of the Inspectors and of the Education Department. 
(ii.) A reform in the appointment of School Inspectors. 
(iii.) A revision of the Code, and an abolition of the 
principle of individual payments for individnal passes. 
(iv.) To correct the over-supply of Teachers by limiting 
the number of Pupil-teachers, and by stopping the side- 
entrances into the profession. 


Eacn of these propositions is, we admit, an open question, 
but the last is the only one which savours of trades- 
unionism. Yet, in spite of Mr. Bright, it must be clear 
that it is as much in the interest of the public as of exist- 
ing teachers, that incompetent or less competent candidates 
should be excluded. If the profession is glutted, the 
better class of pupils will cease to be attracted, and tho 
public will have to put up with an inferior article. Sup- 
pose bishops were to take to ordaining literates wholesale, 
the clergy would have a perfect right to complain. No 
one accuses doctors of trades-unionism because they seek 
to make the entrance into the profession more stringent. 


As to the second proposition, few would maintain that 
the appointment of School Inspectors, as at present 
conducted, is altogether satisfactory. Formerly, a First- 
class at one of the Universities was a sine quá non. This 
test, though insufficient, was some safeguard against in- 
competence; but, of late years, even this restriction has 
been removed, and Pass men have been appointed, whose 
sole claim was, that they were related to a noble lord, or 
had served as tutor to his children. Whether the 
Inspectorate should be reserved as a prize for successful 
schoolmasters, is a different question, and the arguments 
against it seem to us to preponderate. But that elemen- 
tary schoolmasters should be eligible is a reasonable claim ; 
and it is also reasonable to insist that Inspectors shall, 
before their appointment, make themselves thoroughly 
conversant with the working of an elementary school, and 
serve some more thorough apprenticeship than the present 
clerical routine of a Sub-inspector. Of the 128 Inspectors 
and Senior Inspectors, only four have had any experience 
in teaching. 


Ir will be remembered that a memorial, signed by most 


of the Head-masters of our chief Public Schools, and ot! 
distinguished publie men, was presented at the end of 18 
to the Council of the Senate of the University of Cambrid, 
praying that candidates for an Honour degree might 
relieved from the obligation of passing the Greek porti 
of the Previous Examination; or, in other words, that 
knowledge of Greek should no longer be essential to 
degree at Cambridge. The Senate thereupon appointec 
Syndicate to consider the question; this Syndicate was : 
appointed in December, 1879, and has just issued its Repo 
which is now before us. From the evidence they ha 
collected from Head-masters and others, they are of opini 
that a number of able and industrious students are 

present excluded from the University by the necessity 
passing in Greek, They therefore recommend that, in t 
case of candidates for Honours, French and German 

accepted in lieu of one classical language. They sugg 
also, that in order to discriminate Honour men and P: 
men, an examination be held twice a year in Mathemati 
Greek, Latin, French, German, and the Elements 

Physics, and that every candidate for the relaxation 

respect of Greek, be required to pass in one, but not nx 
than one, of these subjects. 


Ir, as is highly probable, the recommendations of t 
Syndicate pass the Senate, we shall have every reason 
be satisfied, though we should, ourselves, have prefer: 
the alternative of French or German. Perhaps the t 
together are not more than an equivalent to Greek; but 
would not be hard to fix a standard in either, and that 1 
& very high one, which would be more than tantamou 
to the beggarly modicum of Greek required for the Litt 
Go; and, in the present state of education, we look on a: 
multiplication of subjects as in itself an evil. 

Having fully considered the subject in an article 
* Compulsory Greek at Cambridge," which appeared 
the Journal of January 1879, we need add no furtl 
comments, but we print in another column some valual 
extracts from the answers received by the Syndicate 
questions sent by them to Head-masters and other leadi 
educationists. Seeing that most of the writers we 
memorialists, the general tenor of their answers is curiou: 
conservative. Not one, except perhaps Mr. Huxley 
would commend itself to Professor Bain, and even N 
Huxley would seem to him a trimmer, 


Tue Lancet invites teachers and school-keopers gei 
rally to supply brief statements of the system employ 
by them as regards sanitary arrangements in their seve 
establishments. The points to which it specially dire 
attention are—(i.) the ventilation of school-rooms ; (ii.) 4 
length of time spent in study, and the method of stud 
(iii.) the posture of the body; (iv.) the management 
light; lastly, details on the system of dietary, discipli: 
and punishments, 
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Tue verdict in the case of Howell v. West and Jones 
is one of which we must profess ourselves heartily glad, 
not only on account of Dr. West, an able and respected 
schoolmaster, but of the profession generally. The case 
of infectious diseases is one of the most perplexing that a 
schoolmaster has to meet ; and the public, whether teachers 
or parents, will generally agree with the finding of the 
jury—that Dr. West could not, under the circumstances, 
have acted otherwise than he did. The case, however, 
affords another illustration of the benefits of compulsory 
sanitary inspection, not only to the publie, but to school- 
masters. If the Infirmary at the Epsom Royal Medical 
College had been inspected and approved by a government 
officer, some minor defects would probably have been 
remedied, and this action could not have been brought. 


Tur City Companies, whether aroused by Professor 
Huxley's reminder, or stimulated by the General Election, 
are showing a laudable energy in promoting educational 
work. Last month, we announced the appointment of Mr. 
Philip Magnus as Organizing Director and Secretary of 
the City and Guilds of London Institute for the advance- 
ment of Technical Education ; and we may add that they 
could not well have chosen a gentleman who combines so 
well all the requisite qualifications for the post—scientific 
knowledge, wide experience as a teacher, and powers of 
organization. It is now announced that the Drapers’ 
Company have promised £10,000 towards the new building 
for the Schools of Technical Science in Cowper Street, 
provided a like sum is raised from other sources. The 
same Company has offered to the London School Board 
four Scholarships of £30 a year for four years. The 
successful careers of former scholars of the Board ought 
to stimulate other donors to follow the example of the 
Drapers’ Company. 


Tue Corporation of Oxford have done a good work in 
Starting a High School for boys, and well deserve the 
compliments that were paid them by Prince Leopold and 
Sir William Harcourt, on the occasion of laying the 
foundation stone. The new school is to be endowed with 
no less than 53 scholarships, 30 of which are to be held by 
boys coming from the elementary schools of the city. It 
will thus serve as a stepping-stone between the Primary 
School and the University, and will, it may be hoped, 
restore to Oxford some of those attributes of a genuine 
University which have been gradually disappearing 
during the last century, Bedford has long had, and 
Winchester now has, such a school, and in Bradford and 
elsewhere its place has been to some extent supplied by 
the Grammar School. It is not extravagant to hope that, 
in the course of the next twenty years, no important town 
will be without one. 


Tur degrees of the 29th March—an inevitable but none 
the less regrettable consequence of the rejection of the 
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famous Seventh Clause—are being put into execution. On 
the 1st of last month, the Prefect of Paris proceeded to 
laicize thirty-two Communal schools, by expelling the 
Frères and Sœurs who held them, and handing over the 
premises to other teachers. In most cases, it would seem 
that nothing but the premises was transferred. Nine- 
tenths of the pupils, headed hy their teachers, marched out 
of the old buildings, and resumed their work in new ones. 


THE MONITORIAL SYSTEM. 
By Rev. W. A. Fearon. 


I DO not come forward as a panegyrist of the monitorial 

system. I should be prepared to maintain, that it is 
acceptable, serviceable, and for most schools even necessary ; 
but it does not, by any means, seem to mea sacred posses- 
sion which it is profane to touch; rather, I regard it, as 
so much in Public School life has to be regarded, as, in 
itself largely evil, necessary to avoid greater evils. A 
great deal of the educating value attributed to it, is Piae d 
due to the intellectual atmosphere by which the Six 
Form is necessarily surrounded, to the closer intercourse 
with the Head-master and the House-master, to the combi- 
nation of age and intelligence, which carries with it neces- 
sary responsibility and influence. And, if the system does 
not seem to me immaculate as a system, much less does 
the application of it in Public Schools of the present day 
seem to me beyond reproach. To whatever various causes 
we may attribute the phenomenon, it is a fact that, in many 
large schools, it is found extremely difficult to keep up an 
effective government by Prefects in all the separate Houses 
of the school—that there is a great lack of corporate feeling 
among the Prefects—and that, owing to this last circum- 
stance, the system is often liable to abuse, from the weakness, 
or excessive zeal, of individuals. 

There is, probably, hardly any point of school life about 
which it is more difficult to collect certain evidence; the 
theory and the practice of monitorial authority are, in 
many cases, so very wide apart. From information speciall 
collected, however, it may perhaps be stated, that at ail 
leading schools, except Eton, the monitorial system exists ; 
and that, at all schools where it exists, some form of. cor- 
poral punishment by Prefects is a recognised element in 
the system. It is not surprising that this mode of punish- 
ment should have seemed repulsive and degrading to the 
very able Commissioners who reported on our Public 
School system to the late Emperor of the French. But, if 
one may accept the unanimons testimony of late Prefects, 
and late victims from various schools, whether the victim 
ought to feel degraded or not, the fact remains that he 
does not. While almost everything else is objected to 
somewhere or other, the corporal punishment seems to be 
joyfully welcomed as a good old friend by everyone. 

For the rest, the system appears in two divergent forms— 
after a full-blown, elaborate, and comprehensive type, or 
in looser and more confined application. In the latter case, 
the Prefects keep necessary order, and punish what is 
condemned by the moral tone of the school merely ; in the 
former, they are more strictly deputies of the Masters, 
punishing offences against school rules, though not con- 
demned by public opinion, and acting as a sort of school 
police. It seems to follow, as a corollary, that in this case, 
on the one hand, there is much more precise organisation, 
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and much more corporate feeling ; and, on the other hand, 
that petty punishments, such as impositions and gating, 
are largely in vogue. There can be no doubt that this 
form of the system is the strongest and most effective: 
there is much more likelihood of the school being strongly 
governed—much less likelihood of abuse from individual 
caprice. I speak most hesitatingly on the point. But the 
Teal objections to such a system seem to lie in the sepa- 
ration, and even alienation in some cases, of the Sixth 
Form, the most intellectual class, from the main body of 
the school; and still more in the danger to the individual 
Prefect's character—the danger of engendering an undue 
feeling of self-importance and oppressive weight of respon- 
sibility, from thrusting him at too early an age into the 
unnatural position of a sort of assistant usher. 

The first question which it seems desirable to raise, is, 
Which type of the monitorial system is the best ?—that, 
under which monitors are simply guardians of school 
morality, or that under which they take an important 
part in the daily working of the machinery? How far it 
would be possible to introduce into old schools, where there 
was no such tradition, a system as rigorous as that which 
Dr. Cotton so successfully created at Marlborongh, may be 
questioned. But, without altering the principle of any 
existing system, I believe that much might be done to 
approximate to that better organisation, and that develop- 
ment of corporate feeling, which were found to exist under 
Dr. Cotton's system. 

With regard to the monitorial system generally, there 
are three questions which I wish to raise :— 

First, a question which is fundamental,— Can we dispense 
with it? Is it necessary at all? 

The French Commissioners, already referred to, regard 
it as the natural and almost necessary accompaniment of 
English Public School liberty. In an admirable passage, 
they coritrast the free cheery spirit of English school life 
under the monitorial system, with that natural antagonism 
between masters and pupils, which in French schools has 
become so proverbial as to be styled l'esprit écolier. The 
French school is, to quote their own words, “a regiment 
proud of its uniform, obedient to authority, but ever 
grumbling and growling against it, marching to the sound 
of the drum, and taking by storm Greek, Latin, History, 
&nd Mathematics." However, of course no Englishman 
would dream of substituting for our existing conditions 
the French espionage. The rival claimant to the moni- 
torial system is not increased Masters’ surveillance, but 
the general aud undefined public opinion, working by its 
own methods, and finding its own modes of expression. 
And where Prefects are merely used to maintain the 
standard of morality and discipline sanctioned by the 
pou opinion of the school, the question may reasonably 

asked, which the Public Schools Commissioners of 
1864 did ask, Cannot public opinion be trusted to maintain 
itself? It is notorious that there is one conspicuous in- 
stance of an affirmative answer to this question. But the 
conditions of Eton are peculiar; and even at Eton, so far 
as I can learn, the Head of a House is entrusted, within 
the House, with a responsibility and power very similar 
to those of the ordinary Prefect. The necessity of some 
regularly constituted authority will, no doubt, depend 
somewhat on the varying domestic arrangements of a 
school. With a hostelry arrangement, monitors seem most 
indispensable ; with an arrangement of large public rooms, 
they could be less easily spared than under the Eton sys- 
tem of single rooms, Without attempting to discuss the 
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subject, I would state laconically, that for most scho 
Prefects are necessary,—firstly and mainly, to give streng 
and body, and what I may call consistency to the best pul 
opinion ; and secondly, to gauge to the Master the charac 
of that public opinion. The second point is often | 
sight of; but there isno such ready means for feel 
the pulse of public opinion as a Master’s knowledge of 
Prefects. 

The second question is—How are we to minimize > 
possible bad effects of monitorial power on the monite 
own character? Some people consider these effects to 

' unmixedly good; and I hope there can be no doubt t 
they are on the side of good. If I do not dwell on th 
good effects, it is only because their praises have, over ¢ 
over again, been trumpeted somewhat loudly, and becar 
with our English love of independence and self-gove 
ment, we are not likely to be blind to them. On the ot 
hand, there are bad effects, equally real, though certai 
more exceptional. It seems to me unavoidable, that so 
boys, not only from timidity, but from delicacy and ser 
tive conscientiousness, should feel the weight of monito: 
responsibility too great for them, and be crushed by 
Any Master of experience knows instances of boys w 
have been so crushed, and who have only emerged i 
vigorous manly self-confidence after leaving school. 1 
the common case is exactly the opposite of this,—wher 
monitor conceives an undue sense of his own importar 
and nurses himself in his pride. To quote the words 
the Public School Commissioners, “there is always a r 
lest the delegation to school-boys of authority to inf 
punishment on their school-fellows, should make th 
entrusted with it imperious and tyrannical, or prigg 
and self-sufficient.” It is in the hope of avoiding th 
dangers, that I think it better not to keep constantly bef 
boys’ minds the sense of their monitorial responsibili 
that I would limit, as far as may be, the area of sı 
responsibility; that I would discountenance all pe 
punishments inflicted by Prefects, such as impositic 
gating, &c. It is obvious that the opportunity for pe 
tyranny on the one hand, or for self-complacency on — 
other, is most largely given in the case of these mii 
punishments. 

Thirdly ; let us raise the question—W hat safeguards « 
be provided for the protection of the victims against li 
of judgment or lack of temper on the part of monitors ? 
intend to assume (though, of course, it is a very large 
sumption) that corporal punishment must be used a: 
final resort; though I have no doubt that the measure 
the effectiveness of one's Prefects is in their small use 
the stick. It is clearly undesirable to flaunt the sti 
as a badge of office, for daily use—or uselessness. ] 
my own part, I would desire never to see a Prefe 
cane inside my House. The real crux of the system isa c 
of insubordination, where a Prefect has not got compl 
control. If every punishmeht must take place at a sta! 
interval after the offence, or indeed at a stated time a 
place; if, again, no Prefect is allowed to punish for a 
offence committed personally against himself, how is 
to act for the moment? He can't abdicate; yet the Co 
mune is proclaimed. The difficulty is real ; yet, consid 
ing the risk of loss of temper and loss of dignity fr 

.immediate action, it would seem best to insist on th 
rules:— First, that monitorial punishments should ta 
place at a stated time and place; and secondly, that 
Prefect should punish offences personal to himself. 1 
further safeguards—that there should be a fixed limit 
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the number of strokes inflicted, and that an appeal to the 
Head-master should be always open—would probably be 
conceded by everyone. 

Themost pressing difficulties in reference to the monitorial 
system which are felt in most schools at the present day 
are—that, from the greater ease in the relations of modern 
school life, and from the free intermixing, under the House 
system, of Prefects with those who are not Prefects, there 
is a want of corporate feeling, and consequently a want of 
strength, dignity, and effectiveness, in the monitorial 
government: further, that in particular Houses of a school, 
and indeed in almost every House from time to time, the 
monitorial system is endangered from lack of monitors; 
and thus, from the existence of non-monitorial government, 
the regular government of monitors is brought into 
disrepute. The only remedies I have to propose are—Ist, 
to abolish, as far as possible, small occasional punishments, 
as undignified and ineffective; second, to establish clear 
rules for the infliction of any punishment, especially with 
regard to time and place; third, to develop corporate 
feeling by means of a Prefects’ Room, and occasional 
Prefects’ Councils, so that a weak Prefect may feel that he 
has a Prefects’ Court behind him, to back him and even 
compel him to do his duty. 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND SCHOOL TEACHING. 


WHEN we come to consider Archmology as a subject for 
school teaching, we have to set aside many arguments 
which wonld otherwise be all-convincing as toits utility. Tothe 
classical specialist who loves the past for its own sake—for its 
own inherent beauty—it is enough to feel that the study of 
archeology helps him to realize that past. A new knowledge, 
which is a new delight, needs no justification. But, when we 
plead for this same study as a means of educational training— 
as an influence which may fit a man for the actual present as 
well as help him to lose himself in an ideal past—we have to 
take other, and it may be, lower standpoints—we have to justify 
the teaching of archzology, as we have had to justify the teach- 
ing of classics in general, on the grounds of its value as a 
means rather than an end. 

Here we may note, that the supporters of classical training 
base their views mainly on two grounds, and to each class of 
advocates we shall see that archmology may offer herself as a 
c rim handmaid.  'The one class maintains, and I think 
rightly, that only in classies do we find a subject, not too 
exclusively narrowing, which yet offers to the student a resist- 
ance sufficiently tough and definite to brace and nerve the 
muscles of the mind. A child is compelled by the exigencies 
of a rigid syntax to some small amount at least of wholesome 
effort, of close and accurate attention. The pupil who has glided 
glibly past the pitfalls of the semi-conversational French exer- 
cise, is caught in the close meshes of Latin concords, and convic- 
ted of intellectualsins unknown beforeand therefore uncorrected. 
This severity of classical discipline we would nowise relax —we 
would not oust the wholesome horrors of oratio obliqua to 
make room for an object lesson on vases, nor pardon any slack- 
ness as to subjunctives because a pupil could talk jargon about 
Demeter’s draperies; but we would call in every gentle aid to 
make this severity more tolerable. Science is made seductive 
by a glitter of popular lectures and showy experiments, and, if 
we want to see the old steep of Parnassus duly climbed, and 
the pure old-world air largely breathed, we must allure with 
the left hand while we coerce with the right, and perhaps 
archwology may help us even to strew a few flowers by the way. 

To another class of teachers we need scarcely appeal. Those 
who believe in classics, not merely as a whetstone for the wits, 
but as a gracious, humanising influence, as a message from 
the past, to make us gentler and wiser for the future, will not 


ask why tell of Greek art and Greek social life, as well as of 
Greek literature and philosophy? To them everything which 
makes those old-world utterances the clearer, that light across 
the ages brighter, is good and pele À 
But perhaps both will join in asking how, practically, is this 
teaching of archæology to be worked? and here I may speak 
somewhat from personal experience. I have been ng 
Ovid's “ Metamorphoses,” Book V., with a class fairly trained, 
and of average intelligence. Our subject was chosen with no 
lurking archmological intent—the exigencies of the London 
Matriculation Examination compelled our choice—still we are 
fortunate to light upon the beautiful story (vulgarised though 
it be by Ovid in the telling) of Ceres and the rape of Proser- 
pe e scan and construe our daily forty lines. Ovid's 
atin, never son E m, sinks, alas! to a deadly flatness in 
my pupil's English. We have sharpened our wits by enume- 
rating the principal parts of every verb that has met us; we 
havehad,asmy old Cambridgecoach used sadly to say, “bad sport 
in subjunctives." We are a little weary—they with bruisin 
their brains against the grindstone, I much more wit 
turning it. We have UM and hunted, and wearied after 
the words; is our last ten minutes too much to give to the 
meaning ?— 
* Prima Ceres unco glaebam dimovit aratro, 
Prima dedit fruges, alimentaque mitia terris, 
Prima dedit leges." 
Who was Ceres? “Goddess of agriculture," I am informed in 
chorus, and one, more recondite than the rest, adds,—" the 
same as the Greek Demeter." Beyond this all is a blank. 
Yet, not four miles away (we are in London) ey may see at 
the British Museum the beautiful head of the daughter goddess, 
with the corn-blades in her hair, and the fishes of the Sicilian 
sea playing around her, on the coins of that very Syracuse of 
which we have just read, and which caused them much trouble 
to detect beneath Ovid's veiled description :— 
** Et qua Bacchiadae bimari gens orta Corintho 
Inter inaequales posuerunt moenia portas.” 
But how should they know what is hidden, unless their 
teachers tell them ? : 
** Prima dedit leges,” 
Well, perhaps their wits are none the sharper, but their faces 
prow the brighter (they are girls), when they hear of Demeter 
hesmophoros— goddess of fixed homes because of agriculture— 
goddess of law and order—of household usage—of marriage and 
women's rights—worshipped by women with strange mystic 
ceremonies; they will go before long and see with their own 
eyes in the British Museum those tablets inscribed with Dirae 
or curses (mis-spelt too often, for the ladies of those days were 
more vengeful than literate), dedicated by women in the sacred 
enclosure of Demeter at Cnidus; they will look at the great, 
calm, seated figure of the goddess herself; it will be no longer 
to them a mere barren ritual detail to read,— 
“ Ignavam sacrificate suem,” 
when the effigy of the idle pig who will not plough like the 
ox, is seen condemned by her side. Triptolemus, the thrice- 
plougher, has been but an empty name, with no necessary and 
sure connection with the great earth-mother, till they see 
him on vase after vase with his wreathed snakes— 
** Geminos dea fertilis angues 
Curribus admovit," — a 
while the goddess at his side sends him forth on his world- 
wide journey, — 
** Atque levem currum Tritonida misit in urbem 
Triptolemo partemque rudi data semina jussit 
Spargere humo.” 
Were they Marlborough boys, I might point them to the cast 
of the Eleusinian relief in their own school, where they might 
see the fair boy Triptolemus stand between mother and 
daughter, learning with upturned face his own mission of 
blessing and their sacred cult. 
Again, the rape of the beautiful daughter loses all the vul- 
garity which Ovid lends it, when they see on the sculptured 
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tomb all thé mystic, grave significance of Proserpina as queen 
of the shades below, bearing in her hand the pomegranate she 
culled in the fatal garden of Pluto. And, a little later, 
another vase has its story to tell— 
* Vobis Acheloides unde 

Pluma pedesque avium cum virginis ora geratis ?"' 
The question is unfruitful indeed, till they sce thoso ee 
bird-maiden figures that perch ou bare rocks to wait for the 
ruin of Ulysses. I have felt they only half admitted my plea 
that, “doctae Sirenes" might not appear in English as 
“learned Sirens”; but when they see, on another vase, the 
quaint bird-maiden touch her lyre with skilled hand, they know 
what lore it was these muses of seduction cherished. 

Ihave dwelt chiefly on the literary interest of archmology, 
but there is also artistic valuo in the training given to eye and 
taste. We are children always, and all our lives love pictures, 
but when we are young it is most of all important that those 
pictures should be beautiful and of a severe simplicity, and 
there seems no better safeguard against the maudlin zestheti- 
cism which ages and saps the strength of so many young 
vigorous minds, than a close and constant sympathy with the 
reserve and self-restraint of carly art. But this is too wide a 
subject for the end of my paper. One word more. The mate- 
rials for archwological teaching may seem only present in 
London: where hey are present, they are not used. Coins in 
electrotype, casts, photographs, are obtainable, and description 
may serve to fill some blanks. Let the want be felt impera- 
tively, and the means are not far to seek; if the teacher be 
well furnished with knowledge, and fully persuaded in his 
mind, he will not tarry long for appliances. 


HEADACHES AND OVERWORK. 


WE are glad to observe that the subject of overwork in 
schools has been brought prominently before the pub- 
lic. It cannot be too strongly impressed upon all who have to 
do with the education of children that, as in etymology so 
in faet, their object ought to be to draw out the growing 
faculties both of body and mind, so that, when matured, 
the organism should be efficient in all its parts, and to a 
degree as high as its natural endowments render attain- 
able by the judicious art of the teacher. Now it is evident 
that, in this sense, the true function of education is not only, 
or even chiefly, that of imparting knowledge. The great 
end to be aimed at is the development of a sound working 
mind in a sound working body, with as large or as small 
a store of information as may be acquired without risk of 
frustrating the main end in view. Yet it is lamentabl 
true that this broad and common-sense principle, which 
so obviously ought to be the guiding principle in the edu- 
cation of children, is every day being more and more lost 
sight of. The whole and only object of education is now 
becoming that of instruction, at any cost of strain to the 
growing organism, or of consequent injury in after years. 
Can it be too urgently impressed upon parents that a prize 
ora scholarship won at such a price is but a hollow mockery ? 
Faculties which might otherwise have yielded good fruit 
in mature life, have but too often been enfeebled or de- 
stroyed by this system of early forcing; while, in every 
case that it is resorted to, there is more or less danger of 
the seeds of ill-health and of future misery being sown. 
If we are asked, how much work it is judicious to im- 
pose upon children, the answer must, of course, be of a 
very vague and general kind; the precise amount must 
be determined by the age, vigour, sex, and previous habits 
of the child. But this general rule may be laid to heart 


by all:—Never, for any reason, allow a child to conti: 
work after it shows signs of genuine weariness. Th 
signs are easy to detect, and a man must have but a p 
estimate of his own capacity as a teacher if he feels t 
he cannot distinguish between true weariness and shi 
Moreover, there ought to be no danger of his being 

ceived, for, a child’s power of work having been o 
ascertained, it ought never to be taxed within a consid 
able distance of the point at which exhaustion superver 


HERR LORENZ STARK. 
A Sxercu BY J. J. ENGEL. 


CHAPTER XV. 


* What will you give me if I tell you a secret?" said 
Doctor, when he came back to his wife. 

“ Let’s hear it !—perhaps I'll tell you one in return." 

* Your brother is Vahl repeat in love with the Lyk." 

“The Lyk is desperately in love with my brother." 

* You don't say so!"—nnd then followed a great unbürden 
on both sides, sweetened by all the satisfaction of conju 
confidence. 

“She is ill," said the Doctor's wife, “really ill. I h 
questioned her friend, who was here just now to bog you tc 
to her, and heard all about it. Yesterday evening—just 
the time, remember, when my brother left her ——” 

* Your brother P—he took leave of her!” 

“Ofcourse! Her kind friend tells me that she could 
leave off crying—the whole night through, she never closed 
eyes, She has lost all her cheerfulness, all her appetite; t 
she had spasms—terrible spasms ! " 

“Spasms? Hm!” 

“In short, the poor woman is over head and ears in lo 
and now I implore you, dearest, don’t wait for food or anythi 
bnt go and see her, so that we may learn more about this.” 

“She isn't the strongest of women at any time," said 
Doctor, who seemed a little incredulous ;—“ she is under m 
exceptional obligations to your brother;—she has a grat« 
disposition." 

“ That's just it! such dispositions are the most inflamms 
—they blaze up like tinder—and my brother is a very ag 
able man." 

“ That is true." 

* And I know some one who, to begin with, was mer 
grateful because a certain — still more ngreeable man— 
brought her through a bad fever, and who afterwards——' 

That deserved a kiss, which was given, and the Doc 
hastened BAT. 

He found the widow certainly not well; but not soill as 
friend and the Doctor's wife had made out. She owned, a 
a struggle with herself, that the chief cause of her indisposit 
was some disturbance of the heart. The Doctor listened w 
all his ears, for he really believed he had before him the m 
unusual case of a woman divulging the weakness of her he 
But when the secret came out, it proved to be nothing m 
than her relations with her creditor. The Doctor was 
family physician, and had done great services to him and hi 
on this the widow based her hope that, if he would put i 
good word, it would secure for her some weeks’ respite. L 
she begged him, as a favour, to say this word, which would 
her more good than all his medicines. Her situation, she s 
was most perilous, but by no means desperate. She was i 
position, if they would only give her time, to liquidate | 
debts to the last farthing ; and on this point she appealed 
the testimony of his brother-in-law, Herr Stark—if it h 
pened that he was still here. 

The peculiar modulation of her voice as she spoke these ] 
words, taken together with a little ill-suppressed sigh, and 
casting down of her hitherto upraised eyes, seemed to give 
Doctor an opening which he must not let slip. 
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“T am at your orders, dear friend," he said; “ but pray 
consider that the sum in question is inconsiderable, and 
thattheman with whom we have to deal isharsh and disobliging. 
I much doubt whether 1 could carry my point with him, while 
he could easily presume on this opportunity to say things which 
would pain me. Besides, why take a disagreeable and round- 
about road to your goal, when a straight and level road lies 
before you ? ” 

“ Which P" sighed the widow. 

“You just now named a friend to-whom ever 
doing you a service gives the liveliest pleasure. 
for his feelings towards you." 

“This friend——" 

* Do you grudge him the happiness, madam, of being able to 
serve you P’ 

“The happiness P—but, if it isa happiness, you must confess 
he has enjoyed it only too often. I sink under the burden of 
my obligations; I can never discharge them. And is'nt he 
going away, this friend? Isn’t he going to leave us, and will 

e have sufficient money even for his own concerns?” Her 
voice failed, and she appeared extremely agitated. 

* He wants for nothing, madam, I can assure you. Let him 
take with him the satisfaction of having secured your welfare! 
Let me go and lay this before him—it is done in a moment.” 

He rose as if to go. 

“No! no!” was all the widow could utter. She had seized 
the Doctor’s hand to detain him, with an energy that was quite 
unlike her usual self. He felt how feverish and shaky her hand 
was, and begged her to take care of herself. “I will speak 
to your creditor, then, since you wish it; and I regard the 
question as good as settled with him. Be calmer, dear friend !" 

The Doctor learned enough from this short conversation to 
be able to tell his wife, on liis return home, that she was pro- 
bably not mistaken. “ But," he added, “ what in the world is 
to be done? What will be the end of it?” 

“Can you ask f—if she really is as loveable, and gentle, and 
good, as you have always declared her to be——" 

* She is, on my honour ! ” 

“Then you must call in—the priest. Heknows the cure for 
that malady." 

“T should be too delighted! I would gladly call the good 
ae sister—but I protest I tremble when I think of your 

father.” 

“Oh, the wonderful old—dear, tiresome man that he is! I 
am so enraged with him. I could almost—— No, I couldn't. 
I’ma fool. But, the fonder I am of him, the more abominable 
it was of him to take me in in that way. I will always re- 
member that against him—always! Ti play him a trick in 
return—a spiteful one! Wait! I'll play him one with the 
Lyk herself. What! because he has got some strange pre- 
judice in his brain against this poor woman——” 

** And a false one, for it waa not she who was inclined to be 
extravagant, but her husband." . 

* Just so—and is she, therefore, to refuse the good fortune 
that offers itself? 1s my brother to give up an attachment 
which rests on the best and noblest grounds ? ” 

“ There he sits now in his prison, the poor fool, and hangs his 
hend—Ha! ha! ha! What folly it is to be in love! But 
patience! patience! He shall come out, and be married 

o the Lyk. I stake my life on it.” - 

* Yon are undertaking a good deal," said the Doctor. “ How 
will you win over your father? Youhavelearnt by experience 
how much he can be moved by persuasion: do you think you 
can take him by stratagem? I fear you won't manage it 
either way." 

“ You must, confess that my father is a clever—an excep- 
tionally clever man." 

* The cleverest man I have ever known.” 

* Behold in me his daughter!" She touched her breast with 
her foréfinger, and drew up her slight figure. 

“Ah!” said the Doctor, making her alow bow, and laughing 
heartily over her absurdly tragi-comic air, * Madam, I am your 
most obedient servant! But may one inquire any particulars 
of your plan ?" 


chance of 
will vouch 
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“ Yes, when I have one !—but, in the meantime, do you know 
what is the first thing to be done, and what no one can do so 
wellas you? Bring my father to a better comprchension of 
my brother’s state. Tell him all he has done for the Jate Herr 
Lyk. I am certain that will please him exceedingly. Tell 
him, too, how nobly he has fulfilled his promise, end worked 
on zealously for months for the widow. Such actions, I know, 
rejoice the old man's heart ; and a savage, of whom he heard 
such things, would be his bosom friend from that time forth. 
The fact is, he ought to have heard all about it before this.” 

** And so he would have done—so would you all, if I had not 
promised your brother to keep silence. Now, so soon as I have 
a chance——” 

“ You will do as your excellent wife bids yon ; will you not P" 

* As in duty bound." 

* Very good, and I will make our widow's acquaintance— 
this very next day. I have already arranged that with her 
friend. Iam quite curious about her. Then, there are her 
two children, who paas here daily, on their way to school. 'Two 
angels of children! To-morrow I will call them in, and then 
I will pet and caress them as if they were my own.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


AN opportunity soon presented itself to the Doctor for 
carrying out his promise. “ Welcome, welcome !" said the old 
man to him, the next time he went in. * How arethings going P 
And first of all, my son—how is the crisis of our invalid ? 
don't see the mother making any preparations yet." 

** Preparations, dear father? hat for ?" 

“For the farewell dinner which I ordered. Ishestillfeverish ?" 
There was a slight contraction, peculiar to him, of the muscles 
round his mouth, which seemed to indicate that he did not 
think his son's illness of a very serious nature. 

* So, so," said the Doctor; who seized this chance of 
speaking for his brother-in-law all the more eagerly, 
because the old man had just finished off his heaviest batch of 
letters, and, according to custom, was indulging in a little 
quiet in hischair. He knew that at such times the old man’s 
heart was always more ready to receive pleasant and good 
impressions; for then he dismissed the present, which alóne 
seemed sometimes burdensome to him, and looked back 
on the past with ever increasing tranquillity of mind, and 
forward to the future with more cheerful hope. 

“You speak somewhat doubtfully,” he answered the Doctor. 
“Ts it of a lingering nature? In that case he might have to 
delay his intended journey for some time," He smiled again. 

* Up to this time it has been low fever—nothing more; and 
I hope that nothing worse is behind. Still there is always 
a possibility." 

* But surely that can be prevented ?” 

“ Certainly. And I could. not — find anyone whom I 
would nurse more carefully or more willingly than my brother, 
if it should become serious. I love him very much; for, how- 
ever well I perceive his little weaknesses, I know, all the same, 
that he is one of the most upright—indced, one of the noblest 
young men in this town.” 

* That sounds well irnideed,—4&nd best of all ina father's ear." 

“You have almost frightened me out of speaking to you of 
my brother." 

* How so? If you have things like these to say of him— 
still more, if yon have proofs to give—talk on till night-fall, 
and welcome! I will listen. For me, unhappily, such things 
would have only too much the charm of novelty.” 

* And from what quarter would you have wished them to be 
made known to you? Your son has never made publie the good 
which he does.” 

“This sounds still sweeter.” He bent towards the Doctor, 
and then added, with a little incredulous shake of the head, 
* You have made me quite curious. What wonderful things am 
I going to hear?” 

The Doctor had no need to choose from among the proofs of 
his brother-in-law's generosity—he had only one in his mind; 
but it had all the more weight on that account. “You 
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remember,” he began, “ the unfortunate relations between your 
son and the late Herr Lyk? You know of the spiteful, 
slanderous letters to A that this reckless man was led 
by his greed and selfishness to write ?” 

“I know it well, my son; but, if it is not quie indispensable 
to your object, let it rest! When the man laid himself down 
and died, it touched me, and I left the recollection in his grave." 

“ That was generous! and most certainly I will not drag it out 
again. Only, you will allow, that it is something nobler than 
mere oblivion if a man repays such bitter injuries, which 
wound the man no less than the merchant, with the most 
valuable, continuous, and painstaking service.” 

* And who did that ?” asked the old man eagerly. 

“Your son. My faint hope of saving the late Lyk, when his 
fever ran so high, was rendered wholly vain by the 
evident uneasiness of his mind. I tried to discover 
the cause; and it appeared that he felt a most painful 
longing to set right the wrong he had done to my brother; 
and that he did not think he could die in peace till he had 
eased his conscience by a penitent request for forgive- 
ness. I offered myself as a go-between, and was joyfully 
accepted. Though my brother was not ready on the instant to 
visit the unhappy man, it was not, as I thought at first, because 
there was a spark of resentment, or natural hard-heartedness 
left; but simply from his utter aversion to all sick rooms, and 
a dread of the too vivid impression which a dying man might 
make on him. When he at length resolved to follow me, and 
caught sight of the wretched man, who stretched out his 
trembling arms to him and sobbed aloud, this aversion and 
fear disappeared so entirely, that he rushed to the sick man 
with the utmost eagerness and ardently embraced him. The 
manliness, nobleness, and generosity of his behaviour moved 
all present, even me, though I am not so very impressionable, 
to tears. What pains he took to quiet the poor sufferer, and 
to stop a confession which must have been so humiliating and 
painful to him! From what a full heart did the words of for- 
pian pour forth, when his own agitation allowed him at 
ast to utter them! “Ask,” he said, “ask for a proof of the 
sincerity of my feelings, and, if it in any way lies in my power, 
I declare to you, before God, I will joyfully give it. Can I 
serve you or those belonging to you? Can I do it now, or in 
the future? and how? ‘Tell me how! I wait only for your 
words, dear Lyk, and whatever it may be——." 

The old man sat in his chair listening intently, so still 
that not a muscle stirred. Only, quite at the beginning, he put 
his hand up to his wig in order to push it back a little from his 
good ear; and now, all at once, he drew his fingers across his 
eyelashes, 

“The dying man,” continued the Doctor, “took advantage 
of my brother’s declaration to make a request, of which I only 
learnt the importance afterwards, from the immense amount 
of work which its fulfilment involved. He confessed that his 
mercantile affairs were in confusion, his books in as great 
disorder." 

“ That I can well believe," said Herr Stark. 

“ He lamented over the fate of his wife and young children, 
if God should call him from this world." 

“ With reason! I think he was not far from bankruptcy.” 

“ Which would most surely have followed, but for the un- 
tiring activity of your son." 

“ How was that P" 

“The dying man's confession was scarcely finished, when 
your son pledged his word that, in case of his death, he would 
never rest till he had brought everything into order as far as 


“And he kept his word!” cried the old man, hastily. 

* With the most scrupulous fidelity. For months he spent 
evening upon evening in that house of mourning, amidst the 
most troublesome business—smoothed 'over di culties, drew 
out calculations, wrote or answered letters. Meantime, you, 
my dear father, imagined him to be at balls, or in concert 
rooms, or at the gaming table." 

It would have been better if the Doctor had su pressed this 
unnecessary addition, for he did himself harm by it, without 
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benefiting his brother-in-law. He lost a small cask of wine, 
some such present, which he would else certainly have receive 
for his pleasant news. ^ A. 

“It’s clear that I'm no conjurer,” said the old man irritabl 
“I saw all the follies of my son, which vexed me; but his goo 
ness, which might have given me pleasure——” s 

The Doctor excused himself for his secresy by the promise 
silence, which had been extorted from him—a promise whic 
he had kept, perhaps too conscientiously, in including even tl 
father. e thought he might forgive himself the ae 
deception in this explanation, since the promise was demande 
specially on the father's account. He presently remembers 
some patients whom he had still to visit, and took leave. 
the old man. , 

For some minutes after he had gone, Herr Stark still sat i 
his chair, from which he let both arms hang down at his eas 
smiling with moistened eyes, wondering in his own mind : 
the inconceivable picture of his dandified, bepowdered 80! 
shedding generous tears by his enemy's sick bed, and givin 
up his pleasures for months in order to bring clearness an 
order into the neglected aecount books. He was interrupte 
by the visit of two strangers, who were collecting charitab! 
contributions for the church at L——, and the parsonage an 
school-house, all of which had been destroyed by fire. He r 
ceived them with great civility, and iustead of the thirty « 
fifty Rix-dollars, which he would perhaps have put his nam 
down for at another time, he now wrote around hundred. Th 
chief bookkeeper, M. Burg, entered, and tried with embarrasse 
air to prepare the way for a letter, in which a loss of sever: 
thousands was predicted as highly probable. * Such thing 
must happen in business," said the old man, and gave him th 
letter, alter glancing hastily through it, as amiably as if it ha 
contained the pleasantest news in the world. 

The whole evening through, he was unusually cheerful an 
happy over the discovery which he had so unexpectedly made 
It was just as if a son had now been born to him for the firs 
time in his old age. "When he went to his bedroom, he gave: 
hearty kiss to the old lady, who had been unused for years t 
such marital tenderness, and who was considerably, but no 
unpleasantly, astonished thereby. The uu thing that secret]: 
annoyed him was, that stuff which inside showed such a stron; 
fine web, should Jook so ill outside. 

(Zo be continued.) 


Ascuam Socrery.— The library of this educational body i 
making fair progress. In addition to a collection of the lates 
editions of school-books, it has been considered desirable t 
gather together as complete a series as possible of elementar 
treatises on Geometry, Geography, Arithmetic, &c., which hav 
been in use in this and foreign countries during the past tw 
centuries. The teacher who would master any branch of know 
ledge, so as to im it with the greatest success, will not b 
wasting his time if he spends many days in enquiring into th 
methods of teaching it, and into the character of the text-books whicl 
were in use in byegone days. He who teaches al ebra, for example 
will be interested to find that he can use such brie symbols as a? an 
27, whereas his predecessors were compelled to write the former aaa 
and the latter zzzzzzz. In other departments of study, similar im 
proromonts of a marked character will present themselves. It is n 

oubt true that old school-books are usually considered to be useles 
lumber; and perhaps such books, when taken singly and separately 
are of very little value. Placed, however, in its historical position 
many an old and forgotten school-book will present itself as a valuable 
unit in a series of volumes, and prove how much has been don 
to perfect our text-books—those inestimable means and appliances o! 
learning. It is one of the minor aims of the Ascham Bociety te 
collect old as well as new educational works, in order to exhibit whai 
may be called the historical sequence of books; and treatises on arith. 
metic, algebra, geography, geometry, together with Latin and Englis} 
grammars, are especi ri ired to form such an historical collection. 
Any person having books in one or other of these subjects, and p 
them to be little better than encumbrances upon his book-shelves, wi 
confer a favour by presenting them to the library of the Ascham 
Society. A recond of the gift will be made by inscribing the name 
Abed — on each book. The office of the Society is 28, Baker 
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ON THE CONNEXION OF PHYSIOLOGY AND 
EDUCATION. 


(A Paper read before the Society for the Development of the Science of 
Education.) 
By J. F. Payne, M.B. Oxon, DEO Pa Fellow of Magdalen Coll., 
xford. 


Tue subject given for discussion this evening is the Connexion of 
Physiology with Education, as illustrated in the work of our 
President, Professor Bain (pages 11 to 13). The chapter in Professor 
Bain's work on this x a es is not a long one. Its chief conclusions 
may be summarised as follows :— 

1. Our President regards the science of Physiology as the theoretical 
guide in finding out how to rear living beings to the full maturity of 
their physical powers. But this, he says, is quite distinct from 
Education, 

2, The connexion between Education and Physiology is narrowed to 
the plastic or acquisitive function of the brain. Even in this narrow 
field, he says, we soon come to the end of the application of Physiology. 
Still, the results accruing from the physiological doctrine of the phy- 
sical basis of Memory must not be undervalued. 

3. Further, another important point is that, to increase the plastic 
power of the mind, you must nourish the brain. This will be effected 
by nourishing the whole body, if, at the same time, the brain be more 
active than other organs. Under these circumstances, the most active 
sue is, the brain— will absorb the lion's share of the nutri- 
men: 

4. Another point suggested by Physiology is, that the emotional and 
intellectual, in extreme manifestations, are hostile to one another. 

5. Finally, looking at Memory or acquisition from the physiological 
point of view, we see it to be the establishment of a Sat of beaten 
tracks in certain lines of the cerebral substance. The presumption is, 
that this is, physiologically speaking, the most costly process of the 
intelligence, and should be the work of rare, choice, and happy 
M Tho ab tain, I beli 1 

e above propositions contai leve, as nearly as le, the 
substance of Profane Bain's chapter. à FLAG 

The practical educator will probably agree with our President that 
from Physiology, as thus presented to his notice, he has little to learn. 
He may, perhaps, wonder that, this being so, Physiology should ever 
be recommended as a subject worthy of his attention—still more that it 
should be required as an essential part of the training of the teacher. 
There are, however, as I think, other points of contact between Phy- 
siology and Education, besides those mentioned by Professor Bain, and 
I therefore have to take a view of the subject quite independent 
of his remarks. 

But, before beginning the general treatment of the subject, I should 
like to be permitted to offer, with all respect, a word of caution to 
students or others who are desirous of getting all the good they can 
from the science of Physiology for their work in Education. The 
caution is this: Do not et that there is any special kind of 
Physiology that is suitable for your purpose, or that there is any 
branch of Physiology that can be learnt by itself. There is only one 
kind of Physiology, as of any other science, viz., the exact, There is 
no branch which can be cultivated when separated from the rest. 
A very distinguished Professor of Chemistry in London has been preach- 
ing this doctrine for years, with t to his own subject. He is 
often applied to for advice as to the learning of Applied Chemistry— 
that is to say, students come to him who want to learn, not scientific 
Chemistry, but Chemistry applied to the arts or some other purpose; 
and the Professor's answer tsa, I believe, always been to this effect, 
that he knows nothing of applied Chemistry, that there is only one 
Chemistry, and tat he is prepared to teach. When that is learned, it 
can be applied to any subject. So I would say of Physiology. 

Closely connected with this demand made for applied science is the 
demand made upon Physiology for maxims or rules of life. Now, there 
is a stage in teaching or the practical use of science, when nothing more 
than this is to be expected. If Physiology is to be taught as a part of 
elementary education, it can hardly be in any other form ; but this is 
the lowest stage of teaching; and, at any other stage, to attempt to 
put science into the form of practical maxims is injurious and mislead- 
ing. Such maxims can be nothing more than rough generalisations, 
from the knowledge of the moment, and this knowledge itself is 
changing every So The application of such maxims is often uncer- 
tain, They are only useful when taken with many limitations. More- 
over, there is a great er that, when such practical rules are uc- 
opted as final, the search for knowledge, and the really scientific spirit, 
will be discouraged. The utmost that could be done in supplying 
the practical deductions of Physiology in a dogmatic form to the gene- 
ral reader was done in the Physiology of George Combe. The staple 


of that book consists of maxims (called by the high sounding name of 
“ Laws of Nature’’) for the practical conduct of life in physical mate 
ters. With respect to the practical effect of this book, I can speak 
with some experience, having had for some years to examine for the 
Diploma of the College of ptors candidates who had carefully 
studied it. The results were, I must say, extremely unsatisfactory, 
All that most candidates had learned from this book might be summed 
up in a few vague generalisations such as these : —** Open the windows, 
exercise your lungs, and go for a nice brisk walk with a pleasant com- 
panion." From this mischievous vagueness we have now, in these 
examinations, been delivered by the adoption of a book of a very differ- 
ent calibre, Professor Huxley’s * Manual of Physiology." At the 
same time it would be unjust to deny that Combe's book was written 
with great skill; that probably, when first published, it fairly re- 
resented the state of science at the time; and further, that it has 
a very beneficial effect in inspiring public interest in, and respect 

for, the subject. 

But I shall be asked—If Physiology is not to furnish us with maxims, 
what can it give us of more value than these? The answer is, that, 
in the first place, it can furnish us with a method,—and this is probably 
the greatest, though not the only benefit, that Physiology has conferred 
even on Medicine. It will always be worth while for educators to 
learn Physiology, in order to look at their subject in a physiological 
manner; that they may learn to regard children, not as raw material, 
to be cut and carved according to the teacher's caprices or theories, 
but as living growing organisms, with a destiny and laws of their own, 
The educator, again, has to guide and control physiological processes 
of the highest complexity—such, that is to say, as take place in the 
brain; and these, though even now very imperfectly understood, are 
still best dealt with according to the experience derived from dealing 
with simpler problems of Physiology. It may be said, perhaps, that 
this way of looking at the subject regards the theory more than the 
practice of education; but this objection has no weight if we take 
theory in a true sense, as meaning not mere speculation, but the 
widest generalisation framed from experience a y gained. 

Returning to the topics suggested by Professor Bain's chapter, I find 
that almost the only definite point in which he regards Physiology as 
valuable, is that it furnishes an explanation of the phenomena of 
Memory. The subject of Memory is a most interesting one, and 
truly physiological. I am, however, precluded from dealing with it 
now, by the consideration that it is to form the subject of discussion at 
the next meeting of the Society, and was also treated of by Mr. Quick 
at the beginning of this year.* 

Professor Bain has greatly narrowed the field of Physiology by ex- 
cluding from consideration the large subject of Physical Education, 
which many eminent writers on education, such as Locke, Rousseau, and 
others, have treated as an integral part of the subject. He assumes 
that the educator has to deal with children in an av state of 
health, and that it does not matter how this state of health is produced. 
We need not dispute about definitions. It may, perhaps, be right not to 
call the art of rearing children in perfect health by the name of Edu- 
cation; but it is not the less, I would contend, an essential part of the 
training of the Educator. It is impossible to separate entirely physical 
and mental growth. In order to learn well, children should not only 
be in an average state of health, but in the best possible health ; and 
Er is a matter which concerns not the doctor, but the parents or 

ucator. 

Again, the moral training of children still more fundamentally rests 
upon an understanding of their physical condition. I say still more 
fundamentally, and this is true also of adults. No doctor can doubt 
that the moral character of men and women is powerfully influenced, 
both by their inherited physical constitution or temperament, and by 
their acquired states of health or disease. The intellect is not exempt 
from the operation of this law, but still has a certain independence of 
action, so that mental habits continue the same with less interruption 
from sickness or disease than moral habits. In children, how often do 
we see faults of temper or want of energy visited as moral delin- 
quencies, when, in fact, they depend upon physical derangements quite 
beyond the child’s own control. On the other hand, an exaggerated 
importance is often attached to morbid caprices and fancies, especially 
in girls, which medical experience teaches can be at once checked by 
firm moral discipline, and should not be treated as manifestations of 
disease. I cannot but think, therefore, that Professor Bain has rather 
lowered than heightened the dignity of his subject by pang on one 
side all consideration of the physical laws of health and growth, even 
if he be logically correct as a matter of definition. 

Weare thus driven to leave Professor Bain's book entirely on one side, 
and endeavour to take an independent view of the relations of Physio- 


* See Journal of Education, June, 1879, 
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logy to Education. The first point that strikes me is, that while the 
importance of education to the individual has often been insisted upon, 
little has been said about its importance to the race. It is very plain 
that, without education, what we call ** progress” would be impossible. 
Without this no one generation could transmit to the next more than 
a fraction of its own acquirements in knowledge, in faculty, and in 
organisation. Inheritance, as we know, deals only with a small part 
of these acquisitions, As a rule, changes in the organism which are 
acquired during the lifetime of an individual, are not transmitted to 
his progeny. For instance, if we find that a special faculty like that 
of “ peng ” in certain dogs becomes hereditary, we cannot explain 
this by supposing that what was learnt in one generation becomes in- 
stinctive in the next, but have to trace it back, as Mr. Darwin does, 
to some original spontaneous habit, which was seized upon and made 
permanent by artificial selection. Physical inheritance, therefore, 
could transmit only a very small part of human civilization, but where 
this fails education comes in to supply the defect. From the point of 
view of evolution, Education is virtual inheritance. It does for acquired 
habits what physical inheritance does for those which are innate. No 
other animal but man appears to have the instinct of education, and it 
is only the long infancy of the human child which makes it possible. 
If we defined man after the fashion of the last century, we might call 
him an educating animal. Looked at in this way, the importance of 
education to the race is astonishing. The educating instinct appears 
no less important than the instinct of learning ; its results scarcely less 
valuable those of inheritance itself. 

With to the individual, education is chiefly to be valued for 
the sake of the new powers or faculties with which it supplements his 
original endowments. This acquisition of power may be looked at in 
two ways:—(1) Thepower of doing easily, rapidly, and without conscious 
effort, what 1s at first done slowly, consciously, and with deliberate 
volition. This appears to depend upon the formation of new con- 
nexions or fresh lines of communication between different parts of the 
nervous system. (2) The power of bringing under the control of the will 
certain actions which are at first the result of organisation, that is, what 
are called reflex or mechanical. This power appears to depend upon 
the isolation of nervous connexions, and disen ling the required or 
E qe action from others, which are at first naturally associated 
with it. . 

The first of these points is well illustrated by Mr. Huxley, in a most 
mpral paragraph in his Manual of Physiology (p. 286, 1st ed) 

erring to the reflex action of the brain. “'The possibility of 
education (of which military drill is only one particular form) is based," 
he says, ‘‘upon the power which the nervous system possesses of 
organising conscious actions into more or less unconscious or reflex 
0 tions." Let us takean instance or two. In learning to walk, the 

ild first puts one foot painfully before the other, balances the body 
and inclines it one way or another by deliberate effort. Every move- 
ment is conscious and volitional, but when the art is once learned a 
single exertion of will starts a series of rhythmical movements, for 
the continuance of which the will and consciousness are sv little neces- 
sary that they can go on in a state of profound reverie, or even in sleep. 
Adults, when learning to skate or ride late in life, go through a similar 
process of education before their conscious movements get organised 
into an unconscious or reflex system of balance. Even in intellectual 
education we see the same thing. When we learn to speak a new 
language, there is at first a conscious effort required to recall a word, 
to frame a sentence, and to make the different parts of it agree in 
pu and in syntax ; but, when the nervous combinations necessary 
or speaking are once established, all these arrangements and harmonies 
are made quite unconsciously, so that our attention is only aroused by 
a want of agreement, that is to say, by a mistake. Learning a musical 
instrument, such as the piano, shows a similar o: isation of conscious 
movements. At first the pupil has to look at the key that has to be 
Struck, and calculate the movement necessary for placing his finger 
upon it, but, as is well-known, no good progress is ini till he can judge 
the distance of the key without looking, and touch it at once without 
any conscious effort. It would seem that the ibility of thus 
making conscious voluntary actions unconscious and reflex, depends on 
the formation of new nervous connexions, or new tracks within the 
nerve substance nong which impressions will travel. When such 
connexions are formed, they become a part of the organisation, and the 
history of evolution makes 1t very probable that our nervous organisa- 
tion, as we have it, is, to some extent, the result of innumerable con- 
scious voluntary actions, which have, in the course of generations, 
become organised. But, as before stated, the power of transmitting 
any such new organisation from one generation immediately to the 
next, is extremely limited. This side of the subject need not be 
further expanded, since the germ of it is contained in Mr, Huxley's 
admirable suggestions, 


The converse process of education, viz., that which consists in 
bringing reflex or mechanical operations under thc control of the will, 
has been less noticed; and, hence, I am the more desirous of calling 
attention to it. It is evident that many nervous actions of the same 
kind as those which we try to form by education, are found ready 
made in the organism. This is shown by the fact, that we have the 
power of executing many combined movements in virtue of a nervous 
organisation which we already possess. Many of these combined 
movements tend to take place without, or even against, the con- 
sent of our will. One of the earliest combined movements which a 
human being has to make, is evidently provided for in our organisa- 
tion, viz., the act of sucking, which implies the consentaneous action 
of the muscles of the mouth, the chest, &c. In the lower animals 
these read y-formed combinations are still more perfect. For instance, 
a newly hatched chicken shows a perfect power of estimating distance 
and force in picking up a grain abe corn from a table without making 
any previous experiments. Such combinations are useful, and serve a 
definite purpose; but there are others in which a combination of 
movements is simply superfluous, or may even be inconvenient. It is 
the task of education to break up such combinations, and to disentangle 
the necessary or required action. Examples of this kind are combined 
movements of the arm and leg of the same side, combination of the 
movements of the limb with those of the eye, the face, the head, or 
the whole body. Many such connexions exist, though they are gene- 
rally little noticed. For, instance, in striking a blow with one hand, 
we almost always naturally, or, as it is said, instinctively, move for- 
ward the foot ob the same side. The advantage of doing so is, that 
the body is supported when it might otherwise be overbalanced, and 
that, also, if the movements are rightly timed, the blow is rendered 
more forcible, But this instinctive combination is often undesirable, 
and it is the business of the drill-sergeant, or the teacher of the art of 
self-defence, to rake his pupil capable of moving either arm or leg 
independently of each other and of the body. A great part of military 
drill consists in learning to make the movements of the limbs quite 
independent one of another. In the “awkward squad,’’ we see how 
difficult it is to keep the head still when the limbs are moved, but yet 
in time the separate movements are brought completely under the 
control of the will, while, at the same time, other combinations are 
formed and become a part of the organisation. An instance, perhaps 
even more familiar to this audience, is that of a child learning to write. 
How many children, when trying to execute complicated movements 
with the hand, involuntarily move the tongue, the lips, or the head, 
and we sometimes see the whole body contorted when some unusually 
difficult letter has to be traced. A classical instance is that of Mr. 
Samuel Weller’s famous love letter, as described by Dickens. The 
passage in ** Pickwick ” is so well known that I need hardly quote it. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that some of these combinations of 
movements are useful and indispensable. The eye follows the same 
lines as the hand, and executes similar curves, for if the eye and hand 
did not act together, we could not write at all. All our power of 
aiming at an object, or striking anything with the hand, depends on 
an unconscious lanny between the movements of the eyeball and 
the hand. It is the business of education to preserve this connexion, 
but to break those which bring into play other muscles, such as those 
of the tongue or the neck. The various muscular actions which are 
the manifestations of laughter teach the same lesson. The muscles 
of the face, of the larynx, and those of respiration, including the 
diaphragm, become successively involved, and, in some persons, those 
of the limbs also, so that in immoderate laughter a man will slap his 
thighs—an action more often read about than seen in these days, though 
there are still some persons who seem unable to control it. Lord 
Chesterfield, it may be remembered, says that well-bred people never 
laugh. A'smile may be permitted, but any further expression of mirth 
is an infallible mark of an ill-bred person. But the very fact that 
these violent expressions of hilarity are in our days less frequent, 
since self-control is more practised with advancing civilisation, shows 
that combinations which appear to be quite necessary and instinctive 
may be brought under the control of the will. The task of education 
is, then, to distinguish between those natural nervous combinations 
which are useful, and those which are useless or injurious; to intensify 
the former, and to break up the latter so as to isolate that part which 
alone is useful. 

Further, it is to be remarked, that the authority exercised by the 
will over such combined actions differs very greatly in different per- 
sons, so that the task of education is in some cases easier than in 
others; but we find that those organisations which show the most 
strongly marked natural combinations, also retain with the greatest 
tenacity such combinations as ure acquired. In other words, strong 
or obstinate natures, when once trained, can be best trusted to retain 


what they have learned, or, as is metaphorically said, ‘‘ Hard materials 
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take the highest polish." It is also a matter of observation that 
acquired movements of this kind, depending on organisation, are more 
common in uneducated than in educated persons, even in points of 
which training takes no account. The power of controlling useless or 
ungraceful muscular movements is with justice thought the mark of a 
well-bred person. : 

If time permitted, it might be shown that this principle may be 
carried out into the moral sphere, and that the operation of the same 
principle may also be recognised in the intellectual sphere. Here we 
find that calling Foe one idea in the mind naturally or inevitably calls 
up other associated ideas, some of which are useful in enforcing the 
central idea, others useless or inconsistent. It is the part of education 
to enable us to distinguish between these, to select the useful, and 
leave alone or suppress the rest. This is the whole art of style, which 
we acquire, either unconsciously, as in conversation, or by deliberate 
effort and practice, as in the case of written composition. We all 
know how difficult it is for uneducated persons, in telling a story, fo 
keep to the point. Uncalled-for details and allusions crowd upon their 
consciousness as naturally and unavoidably as unnecessary muscular 
movements occur in the case of the undrilled recruit. So, in a court 
of law, an ignorant witness requires all the art of judge and counsel 
to make him tell, even when honest enough, what he has seen and 
what he knows. This is true even in matters still nearer to men’s 
consciousness. You would scarcely believe, what every doctor knows, 
how extremely difficult it is to get uneducated ns to tell simply 
and directly what they are complaining of. ith out-patients at 
hospitals, for instance, some of the art of the cross-questioner is often 
necessary before a man can be got to say plainly that he has a pain in 
his toe, and that he has had it a week. The same thing may be seen 
in the progress of literature. Early literature is remarkable for its 
prolixity, its abundance of allusion and metaphor; this we find in 
those times when, in Leigh Hunt's words, “it was thought proper for 
a writer to say everything that came into his head." Selection, con- 
ciseness, classical precision, are the signs of maturity. Especially is 
this true of prose; so that the creation of a simple clear prose style 
is the work of time and culture, Our own languago needed centuries 
of cultivation before it attained to the force and directness of Swift. 
To be able to keep to the point, is the last and happiest result of culture ; 
but, if I pursue the subject further, I fear I may be furnishing either 
a contrary instance, or one in which the process has failed. 

In the same way, it might be shown that this principle may be 
carried out even in the moral sphere, and that here, too, the power of 
direction to one consciously realized end, and avoiding all side issues 
which naturally present themselves, is the essence of self-control. 

There is still one more application of Physiology, on which I should 
like to say a word, though the subject is much too large to be treated 
properly here. It will not have escaped you, that all the actions or 
movements of which we have spoken as being brought under the con- 
trol of the will, are of the same kind as those which we know the will 
to have authority over already. Such movements belong to the 
voluntary class, though in the particular instances supposed, of unde- 
signed movements, the will is not at the time concerned in producing 
them. But there are other physical movements and processes, strictly 
involuntary, which, though they are not influenced by any single or 
momentary exertion of will, may yet be brought under the control of 
certain former habits, that is to say, under the control of the habitual 
Btate of the central nervous system, on which these habits depend. 
Take, for instance, the action of the heart. We cannot, as you know, 
influence this action in the smallest degree by any deliberate exercise 
of volition. One individual aloneis recorded in the physiology books 
as having possessed this singular and to him fatal privilege. But, 
still, we do find that excessive action or palpitation of the heart, which, 
especially in young persons, is caused by numerous exciting causes, 
such as the passions of fear, anger, expectation, and so on, is, by cus- 
tom and advancing age, tly modified or entirely suppressed. Nor 
is this entirely accomplished by controlling the passions which pro- 
duce palpitation. Some persons, when going to speak in public, or to 
sing a song, without any real apprehension or sense of fear, cannot 
avoid the extraordinary palpitation, which in time wears off. How is 
this to be explained ? It is explained in this way,—that the central 
nervous system influences the heart by a nerve, called the pneumo- 
gastric, the action of which is simply controlling, retarding, or, as it 
is called, “inhibitory.” If this nerve is cut, the heart starts off 
beating with immense rapidity. "When the nerve is stimulated, the 
heart may be brought to a stand-still. The inhibitory action of this 
nerve is exercised unconsciously, but may be shown to depend on the 
condition of the central nervous system—that is, by such a condition 
as permanently exists, or is temporarily produced by some distant 
stimulus. 

What I desire to point out is, that this power of inhibition, though 
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not consciously exercised, may be strengtliened by habit, and also 
may be acquired indirectly by forming other nervous habits. If so, 
it can be strengthened by education, though precisely in what way 
must yet be doubtful, since the whole subject of inhibition and 
inhibitory nerves is one of which Physiology hardly knows as yet 
either the extent or importance, 

I have chosen the action of the heart as the best and most familiar 
instance of “inhibition” ; but the very same influence is at work in a 
very different class of physiological actions, viz., in secretion, ahd 
pro bly in other functions also, since the domain of inhibition in 

hysiology is extending every day. As an instanceof secretion, take 
the salivary glands. It is known that the secretion of the salivary 

lands is influenced by a double set of nerves, and that the secretion 

iffers both in quantity and quality according as the one or the other 
of these is stimulated ; and conversely, if one or the other is paralysed. 
We know, also, that the salivary secretion, though not under the con- 
trol of the will, is certainly influenced by the brain, so that certain 
ideas (¢.g., the idea of food) will stimulate the flow; while the mental 
state of fear is proved, by the experiment of the Indian “ ordeal by 
rice," to diminish or check it. It may seem, at first sight, that 
nothing we can do, no induced mental state or habit, can possibly in- 
fluence this secretion, which appears to be entirely beyond the control 
of the will. Nevertheless, we observe that infants have no control over 
this secretion, that the same control is often wanting in idiots, or 
persons of unsound mind, and, if travellers tell us truly, in some 
savages. But there is within us—that is to say, in properly constituted 
adults—a faculty of control or ** inhibition” over this secretion, which 
we only fail to perceive because it is so nearly universal. 

Another instance is that of the secretion of tears. Into the physio- 
logy of this I will not enter, but will only remind you how this secre- 
tion is influenced by the condition of the brain. This, indeed, will 
seem to us the only cause concerned, since it is emotion or passion that 
commonly produces tears; but yot we see there must be some faculty 
of checking the flow, since some persons never shed tears, and some 
have much more power over the flow than others, a power which 
always becomes greater as we advance in life till old age sets in. 
Here, too, we see that, though a direct exertion of will is not without 
power, still its power is limited; and some persons, especially women, 
find it absolutely impossible to control their tears by simply wishing. 
In some children excessive lachrymation, quite out of proportion to 
any moral passion or emotion, is a real and painful weakness. Chil- 
dren are, I fear, sometimes punished for crying when they are quite 
unable to help it. We should remember the comparative powerlessness 
of will, and the existence of that unconscious faculty of inhibition of 
which I have been speaking, and we shall then see that the best cure 
for these cases is such a training as will produce general habits of 
self-control; good nourishment of the nervous system ; and, above all, 
remember that children almost invariably grow out of these habits. 

A very similar case is that of blushing—a petal infirmity of some 
children, and even adults. Blushing depen: , of course, on fulness of 
the blood-vessels from relaxation of their walls. For this condition, 
also, there is an unconscious ‘‘ inhibitory" control; if there were not, 
we should be always blushing. Thecure for this infirmity is certainly 
not an exertion of will, nor any attempt, by reward or punishment, to 
reinforce the strength of the will; but the formation of general habits 
of self-control, till in the end excessive self-consciousness, even if it 
exists, will no longer betray itself in the same way. 

I have said that there are probably other functions of excretion which 
are controlled by an inhibitory faculty susceptible of cultivation. Is 
it possible that even iration may be one of these? This, at least, 
was the opinion of a late ingenious novelist, Mr. James Hannay. In 
one of his books (I think “ Eustace Conyers”) he represents a cha- 
racter, who is his type ofa high-bred gentleman, wiikey up hill on a 
sultry day without showing a trace of moisture, when a less well-bred 
person would have been sweating profusely. This exemption was a 
sign of his high breeding. For this, however, let Mr. Hannay be 
responsible. ere is, at all events, an inhibitory power exercised un- 
consciously, through certain nerves, over the action of the heart, the 
relaxation of the blood-vessels, the secretion of various glands; and 
this faculty, though not directly brought into operation by the will, 
rarely even strengthened by it, may yet be strengthened by habit, by 
training, by education. 

If, then, there is any truth in what I have been saying, it should be 
one of the aims, and will be one of the results, of a A education, to 
ensure some control even over processes and functions which seem 
quite exempt from the operation of the will. Efficient control over 
such matters is, let me repeat, one of the marks of a civilised, of an 
educated, of a well-bred man; aberrations in such matters are not to 
be met by direct opposition, but by the formation of good habits. It 
will not have escaped your notice, that these facts are susceptible of a 
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moral applieation, and that of the highest importance. Moral aberra- 
tion, also, over which the will seems to have little control, may be 
brought into subjection by the formation of orderly habits. On this 
topic I need not enlarge, but leave it to your mature consideration. 

o sum up, I believe that all education, physical, intellectual, and 
moral, may be explained in accordance with the two antithetical 
pope above laid down, adding to these the principle of inhibition. 

t consists in making voluntary action a part of the organisation, or 
in modifying the organisation 80 as to bring what appear to be reflex 
and mechanical actions under the control of the will; or, again, in 
strengthening, by means as yet very obscurely understood, the faculty 
of inhibition or unconscious self-control which presides over functions 
that the will cannot reach. On the first principle, we explain how it 
is that, in the most successful moral training, conscious effort becomes 
an instinct, or, in other words, duty becomes pleasure; on the second 
principle, we see how it is possible for our conduct to be regulated, not 
only by the stimulus of the moment, which produces reflex or mechani- 
cal actions, but by reference to the past or the future, that is, by those 
considerations which consciousness alone can recognise, and the will 
alone can enforce. The third principle should lead us not to despair of 
ultimately subjecting to the sway of moral and social order physio- 
logical processes, some of them closely connected with moral states, with 
regard to which direct exertion of will, and causes which act on the 
will, seem almost powerless. 

All I hope is, that educators, instead of taking anything for 
gtanted, will observe their pupils, and regulate their own work with 
reference to physiological principles; that they will consider, in every 
lesson, whether they are strengthening nervous actions which are 
useful, or bringing those that are injurious under the control of the 
will. If the immense experience of teachers is thus brought to bear 
on the elucidation of these complicated physiological problems, Educa- 
tion will, before long, more than repay whatever she may have gained 
from Physiology. 


COMPULSOKY GREEK AT CAMBRIDGE. 


We extract the following opinions and suggestions from the 
letter received by the Vice-Chancellor, in answer to a circular 
asking for information on this subject. 


Mr. Matthew Arnold writes :— 


* In Germany ad may be taken without examination in Greek. 
But as admission to the University is given only to those who have 
passed the Leaving Examination of the Classical Public Schools, and 
as for this examination Greek is required, the German Universities are 
not open to those who have not studied Greek. The High School open 
to such esos is the Polytechnicum. 

* In ce the degree of Bachelor of Sciences is given to those who 
can pue an examination in the matters taught in the second year class 
of Elementary Mathematics at the Lycées. Among these matters 
Greek is not included. 

* In England we have no institution which answers to a German 
Polytechnicum. I should be glad if students following the Mathe- 
matical or Natural Sciences could be admitted to the University by an 
examination without Greek, and could also take an Honour degree in 
those Sciences by an examination without Greek.” 

Mr. J. L. Hammond states that he signed the Memorial 
partly in the interest of Modern Schools, * which have not, as 
yet, been very successful,” but mainly with a view to attract 
to the University the increasing class of Natural Science 
students, who would come in large numbers from Scotland 
and English manufacturing towns as unattached students, if 
they were allowed to substitute Natural Science for Greek. 

Professor Huxley writes :—- 

*' In reply to your letter, permit me to state, in order to avoid the 
possibility of a misunderstanding, that, in signing the Memorial to 
which you refer, nothing could be further from my mind than the 
wish to depreciate the value of the study of the Greek Language, 
Literature, and History —either on its own account, or as an instrument 
‘of education, or as an auxiliary to the pursuits of the student of Philo- 
sophical, Mathematical, and Physical Science, the origins of all of 
which are to be sought in the records of ancient Greek thought. 

“The considerations which led me to append my name to the 
Memorial may be briefly stated as follows :— 

“1, Assiduous application of the method of Concomitant Variations 


thas not, us yet, enabled me to discover any relation of cause and effect | 


between ordinary Greek scholarship and literary culture, properly 
called; and I venture to think that a knowledge of Greek is no nx 
an indispensable element of a liberal education, in the highest sense 
the term, than is a knowledge of Sanscrit, or of the Differential C 
culus, or of Vertebrate Morphology. Persons who happen to be u 
acquainted with any of these studies, are unquestionably shut out fr 
large and fertile fields of thought; but it will hardly be denied tt 
they may have obtained a liberal, and even, in an educational point 
view, a complete culture, by the aid of other forms of mental disciplii 

* 2. The amount of Greek required at the Previous Examination 
admitted, by those most competent to speak upon the subject, to 
valueless, under each and all of the aspects of Greek learning to wh: 
I have referred. ` 

“3. Nevertheless, the expenditure of time demanded by the acqui 
ment of this useless smattering of Greek is very considerable ; and 
cannot doubt that this time would be far better employed if it w 
devoted to a more thorough study of the other subjects, whether litere 
or scientific, of the Examination. 

** 4, Without prejudice to the question, whether, if Greek is exclud. 
an equivalent should be demanded in Physical Science, rather than 
Literature, or contrariwise ; I should like to observe, that the value 
Physical Science as a branch of liberal education depends almost who 
upon the practical character of the knowledge acquired. 

* For my part, I would rather see the place of Greek taken by so 
branch of Literature or of Philosophy than by physical, chemical, 
biological book-work ; which, in so far as it is independent of a dir 
knowledge of things, has no right to the name of scientific culture." 


Mr. H. J. Roby thinks, that whatever benefit is deriva 
- ¿m the study of Latin and Greek, is derivable, in a very lar 
proportion, from the study of one of them alone. He believ 
that more and more schools, and more and more scholars 
schools, will, forthefuture, adopt a curriculum excluding Gree 
and he wishes that such students should be encouraged to cor 
to the Universities. He would not put both French a 
German as an alternative, preferring a good knowledge of o1 
to a more imperfect knowledge of two. 


The Rev. H. W. Watson points out that— 


“ The profitable study of Greek requires sound early tiaina; ma 
years of application, and a special aptitude for the pursuit. The ve 
superficial knowledge of Greek which the Examiners are compelled 
ud in a Pass Examination is difficult of attainment by all who ha 
ot had the advantage of early training, and is of s value wh 
attained. Many other subjects—Mathematics, for example—admit 
division into the elementary and advanced portions, of which t 
former, though requiring no great labour or power of thought, 
valuable in practical life. Greek admits of no such division. 
superficial knowledge is little, if at all, better than complete ignorance 


The Rev. J. M. Wilson (Clifton), while strongly deprecatii 
the substitution of any other subject for Greek in schoo 
is in favour of either French and man, or Natural Scient 
as an alternative for Greek in the Little-Go, on these grounds 


** Modern Schools and Modern sides of Classical * chools exist, a 
will continue to exist: and at proscrit they are not in a satisfacto 
state. They are outside the sphere of the University ; the educati 
they give is regarded as technical, not as liberal: on that accou 
they are denuded of the more literary boys: there is no crown or gc 
to their work. They are, to some extent, a refuge for the incapab 
The only cure for this is, to give dignity to Modern sides: for us 
make the education given there of a type sufficiently extensive a 
liberal to deserve a University degree, and for you to offer that degre 
When this is done, the country will,at any rate, try the experime 
fairly ; and, untilitis tried, there will be an unremedied grievance, ai 
the influence of the University will not be felt precisely in those ed 
cational fields where it is most wanted. It is, and will continue to t 
an important, though not the highest, type of English Public Scho 
Education, and it would gain by the recognition and guidance of t 
University." 

On the educational value of Greek, even in the case of bo; 
of average ability, he writes :— 

“ Some men, also, may form an unfavourable opinion of the value 
Greek to boys of average ability, arguing simply from the facts th 
the knowledge is slender, inaccurate, and valueless for practical pu 

ses, and soon forgotten unless maintained by subseqttent readin 

think this is an error which would be corrected by more extensi' 
and careful observation of boys at their lessons, and by a fair con 
parison— which is not yet possible—of bre who have been educati 
respectively with and without Greek, but alike in other respect 
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But, after all allowance for such accidental advan! and such ad- 
mitted failures, I attach a very great value to Greek even for boys of 
average ability. I am not now discussing the value of a knowledge of 
Greek literature, but the educational value of it to a Fourth Form boy 
who is doing his 20 lines of Xenophon fora lesson. For him it is 
second, if second, only to Latin, and perhaps to Mathematics, where 
Mathematics are exceptionally well taught—taught, that is, so as to 
make boys think as well as work. When the average boy is learning 
his Xenophon, his mind is in a more active state than it is over any 
lesson, except perhaps Latin. There are small problems incessantly 
proposed, the solution of all of them is within his power. The Grammar 
will teach him the inflections, the Dictionary the meaning of the 
words, the Syntax the constructions; but the mere desire to save him- 
self the trouble of using Grammar and Dictionary [pee makes 
the boy think and try to make out the meaning. If he is slipshod in 
nM wok 5 is a nona to Pm: and Mac conscience admits that he 

8 been sli i e boy is busier an ier in preparing such a 
lesson than ponti a lesson in German x French T. ish or 
Natural Science, and is using his mind more than he would in working 
examples in Arithmetic and Algebra. Problems in Geometry give 
him as good an exercise, but it is almost impossible to keep boys at 
work at problems in Geometry." 


(Zo be continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN EX-SCHOOLMASTER ON SMOKING. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Education. 

Siz,—I aman artist; but for several years after leaving college 

I was a master at a public school, and might have been so now 
had it not been for certain restrictions which, in the end, I 
found intolerable. These restrictions I consider artificial, un- 
necessary, and tyrannical. Sympathy with my old colleagues, 
and a desire to see schoolmastering become a liberal profession, 
in every sense of the word, make me venture to ask leave to 
moot the point in your columns. To make a clean breast of 
it, I am an inveterate smoker—and the schoolmaster is, or 
was, supposed not to smoke. The strictness with which this 
scholastic fiction is kept up, varies with different schools, and 
of late years it has been greatly relaxed. Still, I have reason 
to know that it is not yet obsolete. The other day I received 
an invitation from an old school-fellow, now the Warden of 
one of our northern public schools, to spend a night with him 
and meet an old chum. X. is one of the few men that have won a 
reputation in Zululand, and he had en togivea lecturewith 
torch, aids in theSpeech room, on his late PULCHRUM Ihad 
not seen X.since he was a scrubby, lanky boy in theShell, known 
as a good “ forward " at football, and distinguished by having, 
on one occasion, consumed ten eggs and an equal number of 
sausages at breakfast, but otherwise unknown to fame. We 
had both of us been fags of the Warden, and the many whop- 
ings he had given us for bolstering in dormitory, letting out 
is fire, burning his milk, &c., tempered by memories of the 
verses he had written for us, and the half-empty jam pots he 
had bequeathed us, were the beginning of a firm though some- 
what unequal friendship. The lecture, I confess, somewhat 
bored me, The Colonel was better at winning than describing 
victories, and I cared no more for his acces and counter- 
niarches across the Tugela, than Mr. Shandy for my uncle 
Toby's ravelins and demilunes. But boys are not a 
eritical audience, and an account of a single combat with 
# Zulu Goliath, followed by a display of assagais, brought 
down the house. As we walked back arm-in-arm through the 
cloisters, we chatted of old times and compared notes,— 
what a lucky dog Smith was, and how Robinson had gone 
to the bad; but, as we sas gs the bell, the same thought 
passed through both our minds, and we both exclaimed simul- 
taneously, “How about a smoke?” ‘Toss up," said the Colonel, 
“who shall ask the Boss" (the “Boss” was the Warden’s 
nick-name, conferred on him when he was head of the 
school, and had stuck to him long after he had left Oxford). 
The lot fell on me (I always was unlucky). Though the 


Warden had thawed considerably, I don’t know that I should 
ever have plucked up courage to ask him, if the Colonel had 
not kept me to my bargain by winks and nudges. “I say, 
old fellow," I remarked, with a familiarity that was not quite 
natural, * the Colonel looks as if he wanted a smoke.” “ You 
mean dog," said the Colonel, “ say outright that we are both 
dying for our smoke; may we light up, Warden P" We werein 
the Warden's study, but if the proposal had been made in 
chapel I don’t think the Warden could have looked more 
aghast. “Oh!” said the Colonel, seing how the land lay, 
“never mind, we'll go out-doors.” “That you sha'nt," said 
the Warden, “you're certain to bring back your ague. Let me 
see; I think i might safely put you in my matron’s room, 
which is well away from the boys, and I could explain the 
circumstances to her.” Therewith he led us through several 

assages to a small dingy room, furnished with endless 
inen presses, three chairs, and a family Bible, and was 
going to wish us good-night, when the Colonel jumped 
up and barred the way, protesting that it would be a clear 
breach of faith if the Warden went off without the promised 
confab, in hopes of which he had submitted to be trotted out 
and make a fool of himself for the benefit of the young- 
sters. The Warden hesitated, and was lost; but before capi- 
tulating he made terms, and was allowed to change his dress. 
TheColonel was at his second cigar,and I at my tenth cigarette, 
before he returned; but oh, the change! quantum mutatus ab 
illo! It was too much for us ; we both roared at him, and the 
Warden, who, although he is a head-master, has a keen sense 
of the ludicrous, Jaughed with us. He was arrayed in a long 
shiny mackintosh, and over his head he had an oilskin covering, 
which looked like a qn e-bag, but was—as he had later on 
to confess—his wife's bathing cap. “I really think," he said, 
“that I am now safe from the smell; but, to be honest," he 
added, *I do not like violating old traditions, and I believe 
that for the last fifty years no tobacco has been smoked in this 
house." The Colonel went off again into fits of laughter, and 
told the Warden that, for the last six months of his school 
life, he had, every evening, had his pipe in the Boss's study 
after the Boss had retired, lying on his rug and smoking up 
the chimney. "This led to other revelations, and I think that 
before we went to bed the Warden learnt more about the inner 
life of the house than during the twenty years he had been in 
it as boy and master. 

To go back to my own case. At R., without any pledge 
being given, there used to be a tacit understanding that 
masters did not smoke,—that is to say, they were not to be 
detected smoking, or won of smoke. Boys have quick eyes 
and sharp noses, and though, at the time, we thought we ese 
caped detection, I have since discovered that when Brown and 
I used to start off after hall, at six miles an hour, they knew 
perfectly well our errand. My rooms were in an alley apart 
from the other buildings, and after eleven, when there was no 
chance of boys intruding, a few choice spirits used to gather 
in my bed-room, which was separated from the sitting-room b 
double baize doors, and enjoy our pipe. Not a whiff, as 
thought, could penetrate. But one day, on punishing a bo 
for not knowing, for the third time, a repetition lesson, ie sai 
he should appeal to the head-master. “ Appeal," I said, “and 
go about your business.” The next day the head-master sent 

or me and told me that he must request me to remit Jones’s 
punishment, as the boy had said his lesson perfectly to him, 
and had been unable to say it in my rooms because they smelt 
so of smoke that it took his breath away. Jones afterwards 
became a difector of the famous Eucalyptus Company, and is 
now lodged in a place which is never contaminated by tobacco 
smoke. Serve him right, the confounded little hypocrite! As 
for me, I resolved, that very day, to give up schoolmastering, 
and take to some profession in which smoking was not tabooe 

I must not trespass longer on your space, or I could unfold 
a tale of the concealments and shifts to which honourable 
men are driven because of this fetish. One head-master I 
know used to smoke s cigarette each holidays in order to be 
able to say to his assistants that he was a smoker, and gave it 
up in term time for conscience sake. One friend of mine took 
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to snuff, another to opium, and a third (horresco referens) to 
chewing. 

Doubtless, I shall be told, as I was by my late Head, that a 
man who has not enough self-control to give up a habit which 
cannot benefit himself, and is likely to corrupt his pupils, is not 
worthy to be a schoolmaster. I have no patience with such 

uritanical cant. I like smoking, and it does not hurt me. 

herefore I see no more reason why I should give it up, than 
go without the iyo in my coffee, or my morning tub. As 
or the argument from example, it is all nonsense. Boys will 
no more smoke because they see their masters smoking, than 
they will get drunk because they see their masters taking 
wine. My own boys don’t smoke, though they see me smoking 
all day long. Why? Because I forbad them, and told them 
at the same time, that it was ruination for anyone to smoke 
before they were eighteen; if they doubted the fact, let them 
ask any doctor. 

The practical outcome of my letter is, that in every 
school there should be a smoking-room for masters, or some 
other arrangement by which they can, at certain hours, 
indulge this harmless vice. At one or two public schools this 
is the case, and it ought to be universal. A master, like a 
doctor or a parson, must submit to certain restrictions, and no 
one would wish to see him lounging abont the courts with a 
pipe in his mouth, or find his room reeking of tobacco at 
mid-day. But let us have done with the miserable superstition 
that masters don’t smoke. Do not exclude one half of mankind, 
and that not the worst half, from the profession, or drive them 
to such shifts as Palgrave was put to when he snatched a fear- 
ful joy “drinking the shameful” among the Wahabees. 

Yours, &c. C. M. 


FEMALE EDUCATION IN OUR TIMES. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Education. 

Sır, —I have been engaged almost all my life in teaching, and 
in the course of my experience, I have noted strange and 
extreme changes of public opinion on female education. 

I propose, first, to glance at English female education in the 
past. Secondly, to consider what advances we have made in 
the last century; and what are the dangers to which we are 
at present exposed. 

irst, then, English female education in the past. If we go 
back a century and a half or more, we may learn from the 
pages of the “ Tatler,” “ Spectator,” and contemporary works, 
ow meagre and faulty was the education given then. During 
the last century, generally, great attention was paid to physical 
training, whilst gniatlnctual education was very superficial. 
The dancing master must have reigned supreme then, for he 
was as much in request as the music master is now; but it 
must be observed, that his chief aim was to cultivate a grace- 
ful and dignified deportment, and not merely to teach a few 
steps and figures as a preparation for Christmas parties. 

e know something of the results of this training, by 
traditions of the dignified bearing of the queenly beauties of 
the early Georgian era, and from the pencils of Gainsborough, 
Romney, and Reynolds. 

Our great-grandmothers worshipped the Graces; we have 
transferred our allegiance to the severer Muses. And yet 
that period “produced its intellectual representative women, 
whose influence we still feel. There were Lady Montagu, 
the learned Miss Carters, Hannah More, Miss Burney, and 
others. Some of these ladies enjoyed the warm friendship of 
Dr. Johnson, They were exceptions in their day, and, though 
their influence in society was very great, they did not advocate 
for young ladies generally that course of study which they 
themselves had pursued with so much pleasure and success. 
It must be borne in mind, too, that the circumstances of social 
life were different then. There were greater distinctions of 
caste, and there was little facility for travel on account of the 
almost incessant European wars. Many of our great manu- 
factures were then in their infancy, and therefore there was 
not that numerous middle class which exists now. With the 


close of the French wars in the early part of this century, came 
a great revolution in ladies’ schools. A much wider curri 
culum was adopted, and there arose at this time many excellent 
schools which exerted great influence for good in English 
private life. Languages, literature, elocution, and a moderate 
amount of music, including harp-playing, were studied; and 
me attention was paid to moral and religious culture 

nnah More was then a great authority on education. One 
of these schools only produced brilliant results. Amongst 
the pupils were, Mrs. Sherwood, Letitia Elizabeth Landon. 
Miss Mitford, Lady Caroline Lamb, and Jane Austen. The 
principals, Monsieur and Madame St. Quentin, were personal 
friends of the eminent classical scholar, Dr. Valpy. I confess 
to a loving feeling towards these establishments of the past, 
The ladies with whom I was educated, revered and copied 
them, and they (these ladies) were friends of some of the master 
spirits of the day. 

I have taken this brief glance at female education durin 
the last century and a half, in order to show the change an 
fluctuation of public opinion on this subject. The female 
teacher is required to adapt herself and her work to all these 
changes. I think that Scholastic Registration would do much 
to remedy this uncertainty and discomfort; but it is a 
question for teachers, and it will soon be brought prominently 
before them. 

I proceed now to the chief Dus of my subject —what directly 
concerns ourselves, that is—Female Education in our Times. 
A. settled time of peace throughout the greater part of Europe 
along with the introduction ofrailways, and extension of steam 
navigation, soon induced a great love of travol in this restless, 
pioneering, sea-going nation of ours, and there gradually arose 
a great rage for foreign teachers, and foreign schools in prefer. 
ence to English educators. Of course, as was natural, the 
demand was met by supply. English governesses were 
slighted, and the study of good English declined. During a 
temporary stay that I made, about 15 years ago, at a gover: 
nesses’ home, in Pimlico, I noted strange things. I saw Eng. 
lish ladies possessing the highest qualifications for teaching 
and the most unexceptional testimonials, remain disengaged 
for long periods of time ; whilst foreigners, brusque in manner 
devoid of religious principle, and very ignorant, could command 
ready engagements (particularly amongst the nobility) and 
very liberal remunerations. It is a true saying that, ‘ When 
things get to the worst, they begin to mend.” hen English 
education was at a very low ebb, much deteriorated from 
what it had been twenty and thirty years before, the Univer- 
sities came to the rescue. They opened their local competi- 
tive examinations to girls, and have thereby given such an 
impetus to learning that we are in danger now of an opposite 
extreme—a flood of learning. We have University education 
for women for the first time. Newnham Hall and Girton 
College, Keble and Somerville, stand out in strong relief, indi. 
cating the spirit of the age. The ardent young student who 
thirsts for learning for its own sake, may here drink her 
fill. Tennyson's Utopia has been realised. 

As pious maidens, in the olden time, regarded the sanctity 
and seclusion of the Cloister with enthusiasm, so may the 

ifted few who aspire to University life, hope to obtain there, 
earning, and strength, and friendship, and sympathy to sus- 
tain them in the hard struggles of fite. Many of these Uni- 
versity students will probably be representative women of the 
Victorian age. But this University education can only be 
enjoyed by very few ladies. It is purely Utopian to hold it up 
as a standard for general education. There is neither oppor- 
tunity nor strength, nor talents, nor money, for the many to 
enter on such a course. 

I must here allude to another distinctive feature of female 
education in our times, and I wish to do it apart from all 
person feeling, as I believe that the leading promoters of the 

igh School movement are actuated by high principle and 
conscientious convictions. f 

About seven or eight years ago, when English ladies’ private 
schools were certainty being reformed, the notion of Continental 
or Public School education for girls, was first promulgated, and 
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the idea assumed apes form by the opening of the first 
Public School, or High School for girls, in Chelsea, January, 
1873. We know that the term “ High School” is a distinctive 
appellation given to these schools by their founders, who say 
that they are intended for girls of all classes above those pro- 
vided for by the Elementary Act. I am aware that these 
schools mainly succeed, as regards numbers, finance, and 
probably acquisition of learning from books; but it will take a 
generation to prove whether they do as much good for the 
country as the private schools have done. The school hours 
are too short, and the numbers in general too large for the 
head-mistress to exert much individual influence. Ot course, 
when this can be supplemented at home, all is well, but the 
Public School system for girls must deprive the educator of a 
great power for good. 

The principle, too, of having boarding houses under the 
direction of an inferior class of women, is open to objection. 
I believe the idea comes from Germany. I look at the working 
of the system abroad after a fair trial of three generations. 
I find that German women, remaining in their own country, 
rarely read, after leaving school. They take to knitting and 
housework, yet fail to make their homes bright, clean, beautiful, 
and attractive, like the homes of England. 

We are now face to face with this question,—Which is best, 
Public or Private School education for girls ? Public School 
education may have an advantage in classification, but it can- 
not give much individual help, or include great attention to 
manners and accomplishments. à 

Instruction does not necessarily induce refinement and 
culture, which must be gained by constant impressions from 
the surroundings. 'The head-mistress cannot influence the 
present or future homes of her pupils much more than the 
elementary schoolmistress can, and we all know how little 
education does for the homes, the domestic life of the poor. 

My own impression is, that on account of the powerful 
patronage exerted on behalf of High Schools, they will flourish 
side by side with private schools in our day, but they are not 
English enough, insular enough, to last. 

he better half of their work must be done at home. The 
schools, where young ladies are trained to be intelligent, loving, 
and accomplished, will always hold their own in a country that 
values so highly the brightness of its home life, 
Iam, your obedient Servant, 
A Private SCHOOLMISTRESS, 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


Charterhouse Past and Present. By Witu1am Hare 
Brown, LL.D., Headmaster. 


This account of the Charterhouse professes, in a modest 
introduction, to be only intended for that limited circle of 

ople who are, or have been, actually connected with this 
oundation. The ancient associations of the buildings, how- 
ever, and the brilliant names of many men educated in the 
school, give it a much wider interest. 

The curious train of events which gives to a Protestant 
school in England the name of the great convent in the moun- 
tains of Savoy, is well recorded in the opening chapter. We 
could wish perhaps that a little more been said about the 
pathetic close of the Charterhouse’s monastic history, which, 
though well told by Mr, Froude, is related by him from a too 
unfriendly standpoint. The contemporary account of the 
attempt to force the oath of supremacy on these monks is 
most fully given in the work of Maurice Chauncey—for this, 
rather than Channey, seems to have been his name. The 
excessive cruelties inflicted on these men under “ Cromwell's 
Terror," together with the deaths of Fisher and More, gave to 
the Catholics the same desperate resolution which Anne 
Askewe’s execution, a few years later, did to Protestants. The 
author might have mentioned the curious relic of the monastic 


period which exists still in Charterhouse, in a cell door 
with the marks of the aperture at the side at which these half- 
eremitic brethren received their meals. To some the Carthu- 
sians may be interesting at the present day as having been 
vegetarians in their diet. 

he connection between the monastery and the present 
school is only one of site; as, after the ill-treatment which it 
received at the dissolution, it became the habitation of three 
noblemen successively; the Duke of Norfolk, when confined 
to the Charterhouse, giving to it many of its modern features, 

One of the most voluminous cases in the Law Reports is that 
of Sutton’s Hospital, and to Sutton’s foundation great atten- 
tion is given in the work before us. 'lhomas Sutton was the 
millionaire of his day, pe E the sum of money, £50,000, 
which he was said to be worth in 1580, would not seem to us 
excessive. We need not go into the details of his will, which 
was disputed by Bacon on behalf of a relative of Sutton’s, on 
grounds which were justly described by Coke as utterly insuffi- 
cient. Bacon’s letter to the King is interesting. He says all 
that the late Lord Lyttleton could say about the pauperizing 
influences of such hospitals as Sutton proposed, while, for the 
educational part of the scheme, he would substitute an increase 
of professional salaries at the Universities. He would search 
out men “contemplative in nature as those spirits are that are 
fittest for lectures." What is this but an anticipation of the 
endowment of research P 

It would have been well, in the rather prolix account of 
Sutton, ifthe author had taken the trouble to refute decisively 
the statement which rests on no less authority than that of 
the elder Disraeli, that Sutton was the original of Ben Jonson’s 
* Volpone.” There are passages in the Way such as, “Iuse no 
trade, no venture—expose no ships To threatenings of the 
furrow-faced seas," which could hardly have been put iu the 
mouth of a miser if intended to represent a merchant like 
Sutton ; and, again, Volpone's sensuality does not agree with 
Sutton's contemporary reputation. 

Many of the London working-classes consider, with some 
show of reason, that the present state of Charterhouse School 
and Christ's Hospital is a direct fraud on them. We may 
notice, however, that while the words “poor people, men and 
children” occur in the original charter, the advowsons at- 
tached to the foundation are said to be for the benefit of * the 
scholars brought up and taught in the said hospital.” 

With regard to the management of the trust, it may deserve 
something less than the praisc here given it. The state of 
things, whan none of the officers of the place “ would live down 
Charterhouse,” does not show very careful supervision, and 
the common report that the governors used to use this asylum 
to protect the declining years of their butlers, is probably not 
altogether without foundation. 

Of the head-masters of the school, Matthew Raine, Dr. 
Russell, and Dean Saunders were the most remarkable. Dr, 
Russell raised the numbers of the school to 480, and wasa 
man of some force of character. He had the courage to make 
two educational experiments, and acknowledge himself beaten 
in both. In the first instance he tried to make the boys do 
some of the teaching on what was called the Bell system. This 
ended in a reductio ad absurdum, when going to examine the 
fifth form one day he asked them for their prepositus, and the 
unfortunate boy who held that important post, was held up by 
the neck by one of his pupils. We must remember, however, 
that schools were grossly undermastered in those days, and 
though Dr. Russell doubled the number of boys, the five 
masters were still thought sufficient for 480 boys, who had 
managed to teach half that number. Dr. Russell also tried the 
substitution of fines for corporal punishment, but the boys 
almost mutinied in consequence, and after they had petitioned 
the head-master for a restoration of their former stimulus, 
they found him surrounded in school next morning “ by a 
forest of birch rods.” ‘The plan of partially opening the 
nominations also originated with Dr. Russell. 

One would have certainly expected the head-master of & 
school which has some splendid names on its roll, to say more 
about its former scholars: their names are only given under 
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the head-master in whose time they were at the school. Wh 
are we not told that Wesley attributed his health in after life 
to his exercise in running round the *' r Green," and that 
thefuture apostle was among the stewards of the school com- 
memoration feast, and figures as one of those who selected the 
wines for that occasion?  Leech's and Thackeray's school-days 
should have had some mention, especially the latter's, whose 
works teem with allusions to his own school. Havelock’s con- 
nection with the school should have been recorded, as he speaks 
of it himself, and, surely, we might have been reminded of that 
friendship to which the Spectator is so glorious a monument, 
and which took its rise in the precincts of the Charterhouse, 
In more recent days Thirlwalland Grote must surely have left 
some traditions of the time when they were at schoo! toaither, 
and Julius Hare deserves more than a passing mention. 

Lord Ellenborough is noticed as Fearing been buried in 
Sutton’s grave, and Archdeacon Hale, in connection with the 
many wise reforms which he made in the management of the 
establishment; but it is a defect that more is not said of the 
early years of such a large number of English worthies as it 
fell to the lot of Charterhouse to educate, at any rate, fora 
part of their school-time. 

In conclusion, we will only say that we could wish to see 
opusculum istud, as the author somewhat barbarously terms 
it in his dedication, extended to a couple of volumes, the first 
entering more fully into the earlier portions of the old 
mon 's history, and well-illustrated with photographs of 
the existing remains; the latter adding to its useful and 
valuable contents a catena of illustrious Carthusians. 


The Cambridge Bible for Schools. The Gospel according to 
St. Luke. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., Canon of Westminster. 
Every volume of this series confirms the impression of its 

value given by the first issues. It seems astonishing that 

such an edition, for educational requirements, was not thought 
of before. Every volume, too, confirms the wisdom of the 

General Editor's determination, “ to leave each contributor to 

the unfettered exercise of his own judgment." No course is 

more likely to convince the student that there is something in 
the Bible which cannot be twisted this way or that, or 
explained away altogether, at the will of the commentator, as 
is too often his impression after reading some commentaries. 

Those who know anything of young students, will appreciate 

the wisdom of having all the apparatus, maps included, in the 

volume. Among the apparatus, we are glad to see a table of 
the chief uncial MSS. available for the Gospels. Canon Farrar's 

Introduction contains much useful matter, among which may 

be specially noticed his characteristics of the Four Gospels. 

Occasionally there is a misleading phrase; such as, “ the veri- 

fication of ancient predictions" (p. 15, 1. 5). It is scarcely 

possible, in any reasonable sense, to apply this description to 

St. Matthew's citation, in chapters 1 and 2, of the passages 

referred to. 

The Commentary answers many questions that would occur 
to an intelligent reader. The illustrative passages are often 
apposite and useful. Sometimes a few words added to a note 
would greatly increase its value; e.g., two or three lines would 
give the substance of Archbishop Whately's valuable note on 
Luke ii. 39, compared with Matthew ii. 13—15, appended to the 
third of his * Sermons on the Festivals." 

Canon Farrar seems unable wholly to escape the fatality of 
commentators (Dean Perowne is a notable exception)—that, 
namely, of sometimes missing the obvious point of a passage, 
after expending on its illustration a great, amount of ingenuity 
and learning. The whole drift of the Parable of the Two 
Debtors and the incident with which it is connected (Luke vii. 
36—50), including Our Lord’s summing up (v. 47), is to teach 
that love is the result of conscious forgiveness, not forgiveness 
the consequence of love. Yet, the note on v. 47 leaves it 
doubtful which of these is the teaching of the passage; and 
appears to suggest that it may teach both. To say that 
“spiritual things do not admit of the clear sequences of 
earthly things,” may be quite true. But it is hardly appro- 
priate where a certain sequence is clearly pointed out. 


But there seems something like ingratitude in noticing the 
occasional defects of a book which in our youth we should have 
gladly bought at any price the publisher might have liked to 


ask, 
Simple English Poems. Part III. By H.C. Bowery, 
(C. Kegan Paul & Co. 1880.) 

We cannot say that Mr. Bowen has shown the same judg- 
ment in the selection of this Third Part that we commended 
in the first two parts. M. Arnold’s “ Forsaken Merman” and 
* The Ancient Mariner " are, indeed, admirable poems for the 
purpose, but both of them are to be found in most collections 
of children's poems, and the latter has already been well 
edited by Professor Hales in his “Longer English Poems.” 
On the other hand, a purely descriptive poem like the extract 
from Shelley's * Epipsychidion," beautiful as it is, will be 
wholly thrown away on nine boys out of ten. Tennyson is 
represented by “Sir Galahad” and “The Lotos-Eaters "; 
but it is hardly fair to take the five introductory stanzas of 
the latter, which are, after all, but a clever imitation of 
Spenser, and to call this *'The Lotos-Eaters." 'The poem owes 
all its merit and originality to the choral odes, with their 
h ing trochaic measure. We must protest, too, against 
the liberties which have been taken with the text of Shelley. 
Two of the most perfect lines, 13 and 35, have been spoilt by 
what we suppose to be misprints ; and to substitute "an un- 
veiled bride” for “a naked bride " is a piece of prudery. 


Anthologia Latina, Edited by the Rev. F. St. JOHN THACKERAY. 
Third Edition, revised and enlarged. (G. Bell & Sons. 1880.) 


We welcome an old friend with a new face. The selections 
remain unaltered, but the notes, which are now in English, 
have been recast and enlarged. Mr. ako is a scholar— 
and a ripe and good one—of the same school as Wellesley, 
Hawtrey, and Lyttelton; the school that still maintains its 
pre-eminence in Latin scholarship, and especially in Latin 
composition. The notes are models of what such notes should 
be—short and yet clear, suggestive without being discursive, 
and always to the point. The selections show excellent taste, 
and the only fault we can find is that a disproportionate space 
has been given to Virgil; so that bare justice is done to the 
pre-Augustan poets, and several of the silver age, are wholl 
unrepresented, such as Ausonius, who deserves a niche, if 
only for the exquisite descriptions in his poem on the Moselle. 


The Boy's Own Toy-maker. By E. LANDELLs. 
(Griffith & Farren.) 

A deservedly popular little book, which has already reached 
the sixteenth thousand, and which we can heartily recommend 
as a present for a boy of eight to twelve. We venture, how- 
ever, to suggest some improvements for the next edition. 
Golf is hardly a boy's game—except, perhaps, at St. Andrews', 
and then even the caddies do not make their own clubs. So, 
too, no boy, unless he is to the manner born, will make his 
own football. The chapter on angling should be re-written. 
It is not much use to the young fisherman to be told that “in 
making your fly you must imitate, as much as possible, the 
natural fly you wish to represent,” or that “the principle (sic) 
baits” are, among others, “ cowdung bait, cad bait, tag-tail, 
ash-grub, and ground-bait." Mr. Landells, we observe, shows 
throughout an imperial disregard of grammar. 


College of Preceptors. Calendar for the year 1880. 
(London: C. F, Hodgson & Son.) 

This College has been established some five-and-thirty years, 
and has gradually but steadily extended its operations. Last 
year it examined close upon 8,000 pupils, and the list of schools 
who sent in candidates numbers more than 1,000. At this 
stage a Calendar is not only a just claim of rank, but an almost 
indispensable vehicle of information. Half the volume consists 
of examination papers set during the past year, which may. be 
profitably consulted by teachers and pupils. 

Marcus Ward's Improved Writing Copy Books. 
(Marcus Ward. 1880.) 

An excellent series, which we can recommend in every 

respect. In a recent Number we took occasion to protest 
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against the old-fashioned plan of setting children copies so 
large, that what was intended for an exercise in writing be- 
eomes one in free-hand drawing. In this series the text is of 
moderate size, and the same character of writing is Roce 
throughout. We are not sorry to miss our old friends, 
“ Honesty is the best policy,” &c., and to find instead ‘‘ jewels 
five words long " from Shakspere and Bacon. 


Class Book of French Composition. By L. P. Buover. 
(Hachette & Cie. 1880.) 

This book deserves to take rank with Mr. Sidgwick's ** Greek 
Composition," and a higher compliment we cannot pay it. 
Both books have this great merit in common, that the pieces 
chosen are entertaining, and such as a boy will feel to be worth 
translating. The earlier extracts consist of bons mots and 
piquant stories; the latter are taken mainly from standard 
authors, but the passages are generally complete in themselves. 
Ample assistance is given in the form of notes and a vocabu- 
lary at the end. 


Our Schools and Colleges. By Captain De CARTERET Bisson. 
Fifth Edition. (Simpkin, arshall & Co. 1880.) 


We reviewed at the beginning of last year this invaluable 
work, and need only add that the fifth edition has been revised 
to the present date, and the one serious defect of the last 
edition, the want of a strictly alphabetical index, supplied. 
May we suggest that the Teachers’ Association has a prior 
claim in such a book to the Heralds’ College, and that the 
Froebe! Society and the Kindergarten Training College 
deserve a notice? 


Hughes's Standard Story Books. Edited by W. T. GREENUP. 
(Joseph Hughes. 1880.) : 

. These reading books are marvels of cheapness. "The stories 

are well told, and such as will appeal to boys and girls. The 

selection of poetry seems to us particularly happy. "There are 

plenty of very fair woodcuts. 


LIST OF NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Ballantyne (R. M.), Erling the Bold. New edition. Cr, 8vo, 5s. 

Bartholomew, Map of the British Isles, 12mo, 1s. 6d. 

Blackie, Comprehensive Series Reader, Standard V., 12mo, 2s. 

Blackley (W. L.), Critical New Testament. 3 vols., cr. 8vo, 5s. each. 

Boys’ Handy Book of Sports, &c. New edition. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

Burnet (G.), History of the Reformation. New edition. 2 vols. 20s. 

Christie (J. A.), Constructive Etymological Spelling. 12th edit. 1s. 6d. 

Chrysostom (St. John), Life and Times, by W. R. W. Stephens. 12s. 

Curtius (G.), The Greek Verb, its Structure, &c. 8vo, 18s. 

Dante, Purgatory, with Translation. Edited by A. J. Butler. Cr. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. 

Davidson (S.), The Canon of the Bible. 3rd edition. Cr. 8vo, 5s. 

Demosthenes, De Corona. Edited by B. Drake. 6th ed., 12mo, 4s. 6d. 

Freeland (F. A. S.), Latin Grammar, Part I. 12mo, 1s. 6d. 

Lewis (E. C.), Tabular Outlines of Universal History. New edition. 
4to, 3s. 6d. 

Locke (J.), Thoughts concerning Education. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 

Meiklejohn (J. M. D.), English Reader, Standard VI. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 

Nicoll (H. J.), Great Scholars, Buchanan, Bentley, £c. 2s. 6d. 

CUM (W. M.), A Short Sketch of the Peninsular War. 12mo, 
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Prantl (K.), Elementary Test Book of Botany. 8vo, (s. . 

Renouf (P. L. P.), Origin and Growth of Religion, &c. 10s. 6d. 

ay y (R); Almost a Hero; or, School-days at Ashcombe. Cr. 
vo, 3s. 6d. 

Ritchie (F.), and E. H. Moore, Practical Greek Method, Part I. 3s. 6d. 

Scott (R. ay Treatise on Theory of Determinants. 8vo, 12s. 

Wollman (J.), Key to Male Pupil Teachers’ Questions in Arithmetic. 4s. 


Epvcation Soctery.— Professor Bain has promised to prepare a 
Short but careful p r in which he will answer the chief points in 
which members of the Education Society differed from the views which 
ho has put forth in his work ** Education as a Science.” He will read 
this paper at the General Meeting of the Society before vacating the 
Chair. Dr. Gladstone will then deliver his presidential address. 


POETRY. 


REGRETS AND REPENTANCE. 
SONNETS XLVIII. AND LXXXVI. 


"T'was time to find the peace I long did lack, 
And I was on the way to gain that prize, 

When Death, who loves our visions to surprise, 
My happy steps in that new path turned back. 
As flits before the wind the cloudy rack, 

So sudden passed her life, whose radiant eyes 
With their pure guidance, led me to the skies; 
Now must my yearning thoughts pursue the track. 
I had not long to wait ere, when from face 

And spirit youth had vanished, I might all 

The story of my life unblamed retrace. 

With sighs how guiltless hoped I to recall 

That troubled time with her who, well I know, 
Now sees from heaven and sorrows o'er my woo! 


Now go I mourning for the bygone days 

That I devoted to a mortal's love, 

Nor raised myself (tho' wings I had) above, 

To make me kaniy worthy good men’s praise. 

O thou, who knowst the error of my ways, 

Invisible, immortal King of Heaven, 

To my frail, straying soul thine aid bẹ given, 

And may thy grace repair my soul's decays. 

So, if in storm and strife I lived, in rest 

And harbour may I die, and if but vain 

My sojourn was, be yet my parting blest 

Unto the little life that doth remain, 

And to my death, be present, gracious: Guide ; 

Thou know'st I have no hope in aught beside. 
A. S. 


SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES. 


OXFORD. 


At Queen's, the following election has been made :—Classical 
Scholarships—G. H. Nall, Shrewsbury School; J. G. Legge, City of 
London School; F. L. Griffith, Highgate School. Mathematical 
Scholarship—G. A. Nutt, King Edward’s School, Birmingham. 
Natural Science Scholarship—H. O'D. M’Cann, Bedford Grammar 
School. Eglesfield Exhibition (open pro hac vice)—H. C. Knight, 
Bromsgrove School. Hastings Exhibitions—E. H. Taylor, and A. E. 
Shaw, Leeds Grammar School; W. 8. Thompson, Sedburgh School ; 
A. Kelly, Bradford School; N. E. M'Intire, Giggleswick School; 
I. H. Bland, Appleby School. Fitzgerald Exhibition—S. L. Bathurst, 
Bradfield College. Wilson, Sandys, and Grindel Exhibitions (open 
pro hac vice) —A. Earle, late of Uppingham School. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS ExAMINATION.—The first examination by 
the Teachers' Training Syndicate, appointed by Cambridge Univer- 
sity, in the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, will com- 
mence on Tuesday, June 22nd. It will last two days, and be held at 
two centres, Cambridge and London. Mr. Oscar Browning, at 
King's College, Cambridge, receives applications from intending can- 
didates. The fee has been fixed at £2. 10s. 

The Harness Prize, given triennially to the author of the best 
English essay upon some subject connected with Shakespearian 
literature, has been adjudged to Charles Harold Herford, B.A. of 
Trinity, and Wiliam Henry Widgery, B.A. of St. John's, who are 
declared to be equal in merit. 

The Winchester Reading Prizes have been awarded (1) to W. 
Bellars, B.A., Scholar of Trinity; and (2) to J. A. Robinson, of 
Christ's. 

The following have been elected to Foundation Scholarships at 
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Trinity :—Undergraduates— C. Geldard, L. Cust, J. H. Lindon, E. D. 
Rendall, in the third year; J. A. Platt, L. R. Wilberforce, A. Mac- 
namara, in the first year; A. C. Duff, C. W. Daniels (for Natural 
Science), T. L. Heath, and T. Beck. The following, who have not 

et commenced residence :—R. Lachlan, Tunbridge; S. M. Leathes, 

ton; J. Chevallier, Winchester. To Minor Scholarships :—W. H. 
Bragg, King William's College, Isle of Man; E. G. Gallop, Derby 
School; E. Stewart. Brown, Harrow; H. M’Leod Innes, Haileybury ; 
W. J. M. Starkie, Shrewsbury ; C. Williams, Eton ; D. W. Thompson, 
Edinburgh (for Natural Science). To Exhibitions —G. W. Blenkin, 
Harrow; A. F. Jenkin, private tuition; F. A. Kirkpatrick, Welling- 
ton College ; M. J. Rendall, Harrow. 

The prize given by the members of Parliament for the University 
for a Latin essay has not been awarded this year. 

At King's, the following were on Thursday elected to Open Scholar- 
ships:—S. A. T. Rowlatt, of Fettes College; C. Chree, and E. A. 
Welch, of King's; and W. A. J. Ford, of Repton School. H. Joynes 
has been selected for an Eton Scholarship. Exhibitions have been 
awarded to the following:—W. T. Whitley, and A. 8. Palmer, of 
King's; W. H. D. Boyle, of Eton; A. J. Grant, of Boston School; 
and R. E. Macnaghten, of Eton. 

At Peterhouse, Scholarships have been adjudged to :—Baylis, Wol- 
verhampton Grammar School; Knott, Dulwich College; Hewitt, 
King Edward's School, Birmingham; Thiselton, Birkenhead School. 

At Magdalene, Scholarships have been adjudged to:— Farrar, King’s 
College, London; Fulton, Heversham Grammar School ; Eves, Oundle 
Grammar School; and Smith, King Edward VI's. School, Stratford- 
on-Avon. 

The Classical Tripos List of 1880 contains 78 names, of which 19 
are in the first class, as against 68 names and 16 first classes in 1879. 
The Senior Classic, Mr. E. C. Perry, is a son of the Rev. E. C. Perry, 
and obtained an Eton Scholarship at King's College in 1876. The 
second Classic, Mr. R. St. J. Parry, a son of the well-known author of 
classical educational books, was educated at Charterhouse. The 
third Classic, Mr. G. M. Edwards, is from Harrow. It is to be 
noticed that the first three men are all sons of clergymen, and all 
Public School men. 

For the Chancellor's Medals, Messrs. Edwards and Parry were 
bracketed equal. 

The following Open Scholarships have been awarded :—At Christ's 
—E. J. Robson, Repton; J. B. Holt, Lancing; J. H. Mallinson, St. 
Peter's, York; and M. Scott, King's School, Canterbury. For 
Natural Science—H. 8. Maudsley, Giggleswick; A. E. Shipley, 
private tuition. At Emmanuel—E. Trevor, Malvern College; C. H. 
French, Wesleyan College, Taunton; and E. P. Gaskin, New Kings- 
wood, Bath (Exhibitions) ; T. G. Creak, Owen’s College ; J. S. Austen, 
Felstead School; A. R. T. Crosse, Norwich School. For Natural 
Sciences—E. G. Swain, Manchester Grammar School. At Sidney— 
Carpenter, Blundell’s School, Tiverton; Kuchler, University of 
Edinburgh; Atkinson, Highgate School; Kewley, King William’s 
College, Isle of Man ; Stokes, Tiverton; Holloway, Merchant Taylors’ 
School; Thornhill, Malvern College; Summers, City of London 
School; and Audrews, University College, London (Exhibitions). 
At Queen's—Murray, City of London School; Wood, Woodbridge 
Grammar School; De Havelland, Eton College; Edwards, private 
tuition; Westall, private tuition; Hastings, Norwich Grammar 
School; M. Vicker, Gill, King William’s College, Isle of Man; and 
Richardson, Rosaall, 


Tug New Inisu University.—The Queen signed the charter of the 
new Royal Irish University on April 20, The names of the Chan- 
cellor and Senate are as follows:—The Duke of Abercorn, K.B. 
(Chancellor), Dr. R. Chevenix Trench (Archbishop of Dublin), Arch- 
Bishop Edward M'Cabe, D.D., the Right Hon. John Thomas Ball 
ios Chancellor of Ireland), the Earl of Granard, K.P., the Earl of 

sse, Lord Plunket, Bishop Woodlock, Lord O’Hagan, Lord Emly, 
Lord Chief-Justice Morris, Mr. Justice Barry, Sir Robert Kane, Very 
Rev. H. F. Neville, D.D., Very Rev. James B. Kavanagh, D.D., Rev. 
J. L. Porter, D.D., W. K. Sullivan, Ph.D., and Thomas William 
Moffett, LL.D., Presidents of the Queen's Colleges, Belfast, Cork, and 
Galway; Rev. Robinson Scott, D.D., Rev. Gerard Molloy, D.D., 
George J. Allman, LL.D., John T. Banks, M.D. (Physician in Ordi- 
nary to the Queen in Ireland), F. R. Cruise, M.D., Thomas Hayden, 
F.R.Q.C.P., R. D. Lyons, F.R.Q.C.P., A. Macalister, M.D., W. A. 
M'Keown, M.D., Peter Redfern, M.D., Rev. W. S. Stevenson, Mr. 
Edmund Dease, Mr. Arthur Kavanagh, Mr. Christopher T. Reding- 
ton, Mr. Robert Scott Mr. Edward D. J. Wilson, and Mr. John 
Young. 


East Retrorp.—The head-mastership of tho Royal Free Grammar 
School is vacant, through the resignation of the Rev. Alfred Church. 
Mr. Church, the well-known translator of Tacitus, and author of 
“ Stories from Homer and Virgil," has been since appointed to the 
Professorship of Latin nt University College, London. 

Eton CoLLEGE.—The Newcastle Scholarship has been awarded to 
Hobhouse. Medallist—Macnaghten mi., K.S. 

Harrow Scmoor.—The entrance Scholarships have been awarded 
ns follows:—First, W. G. Headlam, from Rev. L. Sanderson's, 
Elstree-hill, Herts; second, B. Pares, from Rev. F. W. Young's, 
Cherbourg, Great Malvern ; third, F. D. P. Chaplin, from Mr. S. Cor- 
nish's, Walton Lodge, Clevedon ; fourth, W. R. W. Peel, from Mr. R, 
Chignell’s, Dover; fifth, equal, E. M. Butler and B. Rendall, from 
Elstree ; seventh, A. K. Watson, also from Elstree. Proxime accesserunt, 
equal, H. N. Barclay, from Rev. A. L. Hussey's, Folkestone, and E. 
M. Loring, from Rev. J. H. Raven’s, St. Mary's, Beccles. On the 
Modern Side, the order was—First, C. S. Vaughan; second, T. A. 
Cleghorn, both from Rev. F. W. Young's, Great Malvern. 

LINCOLN CATHEDRAL Scuoorn.—The Rev. W. W. Fowler, M.A., 
eldest son of the Rev. Hugh Fowler, has been appointed head-master, 
in the room of the Rev. A. Babington, promoted to the second-mas- 
tership of Tonbridge Grammar School. 

Lonpon, Brewers’ CompanyY’s ScHoor.—Mr. W. H. Widgery, B.A., 
Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, seventh Senior Optime 
1879, and “ Harness” Prizeman for Shakespearian Literature 1880, 
has been appointed second master of the Brewers’ Company's School, 
London. 

MALVERN CorLEGE.—Among the candidates for the head-master- 
ship, which will be vacant in July, in addition to those mentioned in 
our last issue, are the Rev. W. A. Fearon, Master of the Sixth Form 
at Winchester College ; and the Rev. T. L. Papillon, Fellow and Tutor 
of New College, Oxford. 

MANSFIELD.—Mr. S. Morley, M.P. for Bristol, has just given a 
Scholarship of £30 per annum to Queen Elizabeth's School, Mansfield. 

NEwcasrLE-UNDER-LYwE Hron Scuoor. — F. W. Clementson has 
been elected to a Minor Scholarship, at St. John's College, Cambridge, 
for Natural Science. 

Oxrorp.—On April 14tb, Prince Leopold laid the foundation stone 
of the new High School for boys in the City of Oxford. 

WESTMINSTER Scuoor.—The annual election to vacancies upon the 
Foundation and Schoo! Exhibitions has resulted as follows :— To senior 
vacancies in college —J. R. Pryce, H. F. Hawkins. To junior vacan- 
cies—E. D. Fawcett, B. A. James. To Exhibitions of £30—A. M. T. 
Jackson, H. M. Mansel.Jones. To Exhibitions of £20—F. H. Collier, 
A. S. Waterfield, C. F. Rogers, J. Watt. Seven other candidates 
from the school will be admitted to vacancies on the foundation at 
election, J. R. Pryce was prepared at the Rev. W. S. Browning’s, 
Thorpe Mandeville, Banbury; E. D. Fawcett at Newton College, 
South Devon; B. A. James at West London College, Maida Hill West ; 
A. M. T. Jackson at Burlington House School, Richmond; A. S. 
Waterfield at Hunstanton School, Norfolk ; J. Wattat the Rev. H. 
A. Oliver's, St. John's Wood School, Regent's Park. The rest were 
already in the school. 

WINCHESTER CoLLEGE.—The annual examination for the Scholar- 
ships and Exhibitions will commence on Tuesday, July 13, at 9 A.i. 
The day of election will be Friday, July 16, when not less than seven 
scholars and two exhibitioners will be elected. Notice of candidates 
must be given on or before the last day of June, addressed to the 
Rev. G. Richardson, College, Winchester. 

WoorwicH.—A High School for girls is shortly to be opened by the 
Woolwich and Plumstead High School Association. The building, 
which will be completed early in May, will accommodate 150 scholars. 
There will be also a Preparatory Department, which it is proposed to 
conduct on the Kinder-Garten system. 


OXFORD & CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 


The papers for these examinations are specially designed for use by 

masters in occasional examinations for the purpose of testing the 

n ress made by thcir pupils preparing for the Oxford or Cam- 

ridge Local Examinations, ‘thoy are also well adapted for use 

in schools which have the Examination of the College of 

Preceptors in view. Among the contributors fo this series of 

papers are :— ; p 

Warren Besant, M.A., late Examiner in French for the Cambridge 
Local Examination, 
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H. CovzrHors Bowen, M.A., Head Master of the Grocers’ Company's 
Schools, Hackney Downs. 
J. CorroN, M.A., one of tha Examiners in the ** Schools ” at Oxford. 
J. B. Pants, M.A., Chief Mathematical Master in the Upper School, 
Dulwich College. 
E. Rorertson, M.A., Examiner in History to London University, and 
in Jurisprudence to the University of Oxford. 
F. Srorr, M.A., Chief Master of Modern Subjects in Merchant 
Taylors’ School. 
Rev. R. O. T. Tuorrz, M.A., Examiner in Arithmetic for the College 
of Preceptors. 
R. Wormett, D.Sc., M.A., Head Master of the Central School of the 
Corporation for Middle Class Education. 
[Till further notice, Examination Papers will not be reprinted in a 
separate form. 
[With the June number will begin the special papers for the Cambridge 
Examination.] 


ARITHMETIC. 


1, Find the cost of carpeting a room 20 ft. 3 in. long and 13 ft. 6 in. 
broad, at 5s. 4d. per square yard. à 

2. The circumferences of two wheels of a locomotive are 5 and 6 
yards respectively. If the smaller make 704 revolutions in a given 
time, when the engine travels at the rate of 40 miles an hour, how 
many revolutions will the larger make in the same time, when the 
engino travels at the rate of 60 miles an hour ? 

3. A grocer mixes 721bs. of tea at 2s. 10}d. per lb. with 90 Ibs. of 
tea at 2s, 6d. per 1b. ; at what price per lb. must he sell tho mixture 
80 as to gain 5d. por Ib. ? 

4. Find the difference between the simple and the compound interest 
on £2718. 15s. for 2 years, at 3 per cent. 


ANSWERS. 
1. £8. 2s, 2. 880 revolutions. 3. 3s. ld. per lb. 4, £2. 8s. 114d. 


ALGEBRA. 
1, Find the value, when p = 0, g =— 4, r =—}, of 
ger [i-—2 =n} _ q-r(p—4) 
qr pa-r p—4(r-p) 
2. Multiply 24 — e y^ by siteyi + 3 ; and find the remainder 
when a5-r a*b + a*/3 — 15 is divided by a?-k ab? + J, 
A» S et 
a 
3. Simplify;—  (i.) IL me LM 
a b 
(it) y+2—22r)?—(2+2— 2y)? 
~ (wt+y+sP—(e+y—62)? 
4. Find the G. C. M. of 
5z5—1123—132?-- 3z and 20x3— 542? + 30r —4 ; 


and the L. C. M. of 
823 + 5y — 2zy*, Bzy —Avy? +y’, and 32? + 3ry— by. 
6. Extract the square root of 
2 + 624 —4z3 4 922-122 - 4. 


6. Solve the equations :— 
i) $2251, rH LL (5 1 0, 
Wg 173 d dr ;)' 
-— 
EES BES 3; 
(ii.) 2 d 


- z—3y 19 9*3 
(iii.) 4y + —* 12 ^ 


9 y ,2y—4x 
3 -4— m 
z—4 10 + 


ANSWERS. 
1. 4. 


2, 25 p a*y7 e y, — aD p ab 
© a Z (a +z)—y (y—z) 
3. i) —5. (i) eo rncy (gn Sipe 
4. G. C. M. 6z—1. L, C. M. 3zy (x + 2y) (9x —y) (x—y)- 
5. w+ 32-2, 
6.6)2e2. (ii) a= a (ii) 2 =2, 4 3. 


TRANSLATION PRIZE. 


For each month, till further notice, there will be set a pat 
sage, generally from a French or Gerntan Poet, to be translate 
into English verse. A Prize or Two Guineas will b 
offered each month for the best version. The Editor also pre 
poses, at the end of the year, to reprint, in a small volume wit 
the original passages, all the versions that have been judge 
worthy of insertion, and to present tt to each contributor. Ver 
sions must be forwarded to the Editor of the JOURNAL O 
Epvcation, care of Messrs. Walker, 96, Farringdon Stree 
E.C., not later than the 15th of the month. 


The April Prize of Two Guineas, for the best versio 
of the following poem of Uhland, is awarded t 
Miss Annie Matheson, 14, Larkdale Strect; Nottingham. 


Der WinrmIN TÖCHTERLEIN. 
Es zogen drei Bursche wohl über den Rhein, 
Bei einer Frau Wirthin da kehrten sie ein. 

* Frau Wirthin, hat Sie gut Bier und Wein ? 
Wo hat Sie Ihr schönes Téchterlein ?"— 

* Mein Bier und Woin ist frisch und klar, 
Mein Téchterlein liegt auf der Todtenbahr." 
Und als sie traten zur Kammer hinein, 

Da lag sie in einem schwarzen Schrein. 
Der erste der schlug den Schleier zurück 
Und schaute sie an mit traurigem Blick: 

* Ach lebtest du noch, du schóne Maid ! 
Ich würde dich lieben von dieser Zeit." 
Der zweite deckte den Schleier zu, 

Und kehrte sich ab und weinte dazu : 

* Ach dass du liegst auf der Todtenbahr ! 

Ich hab’ dich geliebet so manches Jahr.” 
Der dritte hub ihn wieder sogleich, 
Und küsste sie an den Mund so bleich : 

“Dich liebt’ ich immer, dich lieb’ ich noch heut, 
Und werde dich lieben in Ewigkeit." 


Mine Hostess’s DAUGHTER. 
By Miss AxNiz Marnzsox. 


Three joyous companions rowed over the Rhine. 
They drew up at an inn, and called for wine. 
“ Mine hostess, come fill us a glass!” cried they, 
* You've a fair little daughter: where is she to-day ? ” 
“Here is wine that is fresh and clear,” she said. 
* But my little daughter is lying dead.” 
Then into her chamber she led the way ; 
And there, in her coffin, the damsel lay. 
Moving the shadowy pall from its place, 
One gazed in sorrow on that still face: 
* Ah, beautiful maiden, didst thou live, 
To thee my heart I would henceforth give." 
The second covered her as she slept, 
And, slowly turning away, he wept: 
* Oh, can it be thou lying silent here— 
I have loved thee for many and many a year!" 
But the third uplifted the shrouding fold, 
And kissed the lips that were pale and cold: 
“I have always loved thee—I love thee to-day,— 
I shall love thee when Time has passed away !” 
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By “H. A. M. & Ecos.” 


Right over the Rhine went comrades three, 
They stopped at the door of an hostelry. 
“ Dame hostess, canst serve us good ale and wine ? 
Where tarries that fair little daughter of thine ?"' 
* My ale and wine areright good and clear, 
My fair little daughter lies on her bier.” 
And when to the chamber the three drew nigh, 
There in black coffin they saw her lie. 
The first the veil from her face he took, 
And gazed upon her with sorrowful look: 
“ My bonny maid, could'st thou hear what I say, 
I'd give thee my love from this very day.” 
The second, he covered the face again, 
And turned him aside, and wept for his pain: 
“To think of thee on thy funeral bier ! 
I've loved thee truly this many a year." 
The third again straightway lifted the veil, 
And pressed a kiss on the lips so pale: 
“I ever have loved thee, e'en love thee this day, 
With a love that will last for ever and aye." 


By ' A. C. M." 


There came three students from over the Rhine ; 
Three students put up at the old inn.sign. 

‘* Hast thou got, my good hostess, fresh beer and wine ; 
And where is that sweet little daughter of thine ? ” 

“ My beer is the freshest, my wine it is clear, 
In the arms of Death lies my daughterkin dear.” 
Three students stood still in the chamber of death ; 
In a black coffin shrin'd, she lay without breath. 
One lifted the shroud from her angel-eyes, 
And spake as he gazed in saddest wise: 

* Oh! had'st thou but liv'd, most beauteous maid, 
My love from this moment should ne'er be gainsaid.” 
The second drew over her face the veil, 
And turn’d him aside with heart-rending wail: 

“ Ah, pity of God ! thou art stretch’d on thy bier; 
I have liv’d for thy love fall many a year” 
But the last drew again from her face the veil, 
And said, as he kiss'd the lips grown pale: 

“ I have lov'd thee ever, my love shall be 
Always thine own in eternity." 


By “ INTERPRETER.” 


Three comrades set out to cross over the Rhine, 
Then at mine hostess’ they turned in to dine. 
“Dame hostess, canst give us good ale and good wine ? 
And where dost thou hide that fair daughter of thine ? ” 
“ My ale and my wine are cool and clear, 
My daughter she lies in death on her bier.” 
And when to the chamber they've ta'en their way, 
There in sable bier enshrined she lay. 
The first of them drew the veil from its place, 
And he looked on the dead with sorrowful face : 
“ If but thou wert living yet, fairest one! 
This day thou should’st see my love begun.” 
The second one closed the folds tenderly, 
And he turned away while the tears ran free : 
“ Woe's me for thee lying upon thy bier! 
My love thou hast been for so many a year." 
The third he drew straightway back the veil, 
And he kissed the maid on her mouth so pale: 
* I love thee to-day as I loved thee of yore, 
And shall love thee for ever and evermore.” 


In addition to the above, from 99 versions, we select for special 
commendation :—Primavera, Odd Fish, M, N. O., Psycho, Roulette. 
For honourable mention :—Thuja, F. T. Pearson, Personne, A.J., L.C., 
Heshba, Anti-Gallio, A. M. Christie, M. A. Lloyd, H. B., H. A. M. A. 
Mrs. Philpots, Fides, Catullus, Pembroke, E. F. C., B. L. T., Mab 
A. C., E. 8. L., C. W. Arnold, Glaucus, W. R. Evanz, R. B. Boswell 
Vivien. 

We beg to acknowledge translations from— 


T. C. Lewis, Bee, T. A. Day, Agra, Helvetia, Wiltwe, Aurora, 
Lindsay, Inesperta, M. A. C., S. S. H., Rusticus, M. F. W., Fraulein, 
Paignton, Bird, Edith Hunt, Gryphon, Win, Pat, Artenice, L, S., 


», 
, 
1 


Mahtlaw, Daffodil, Boorook, Twinkle, Mrs. Bayley, Maiblume, Ella, 
Violet, Esther, H. S., Isabella, S. W., M. Reeks, Ocarina, Dot, F. J. 
Chappell, Rita, E. A. B., Arthenice, P. J. H., W. S. M., Atalanta, 
Aunt Nellie, U., Felicia, L. K. McC., Butterfly, Clifton Charlton, 
Kate Davies, Margaret H. H., R. McClintock, Fidcle, Saxe, A. V. D., 


| Spes, M. L., Psycho, D. J. J. Barnard, Christmas Rose, Philo-Ger- 
! mania, Barsche. 


À TRANSLATION Prizk.—May. 
A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best version of 
the following poem of Gustave Lemoine :— 


FLEUR DES CHAMPS. 


Fleur des champs, brune moissonneuse, 
Aimait le fils d'un laboureur ; 

Par malheur, la pauvre faneuse 
N'avait à donner que son cœur. 

Elle pleurait; un jour, le père 

Lui dit: * Fauche ce pré pour moi ; 

Si dans trois jours il est par terre, 
Dans trois jours mon fils est à toi." 


Le doux récit que je vous chante 
Est un simple récit du cœur; 

C'est une histoire bien touchante 
Que m'a contée un moissonneur ! 


En l'écoutant, la pauvre fille 
Crut mourir de joie et d'amour. 
À l'instant prenant sa faucille 
Elle travaille nuit et jour. 
Près de défaillir à l'ouvrage, 
Elle puisait avec ferveur, 
Dans sa priére, du courage, 
Et sa prière dans son ccenr. 

Le doux récit, etc. 


Sur sa route, une marguerite 

Arréte ses yeux attendris : 

Il faut tomber, pauvre petite, 

Car mon bonheur est à ce prix. 

Mais, en tombant, la fleur naissanto 

Avait des regards si touchants, 

Qu'elle fit pleurer l'innocente, 

Comme elle, simple fleur des champs. 
Le doux récit, etc. 


Le troisième jour, dans la plaine 
Revient le riche laboureur; 
L'enfant est pàle et hors d'haleine, 
Mais ses yeux brillent de bonheur. 
* J'ai plaisanté,” dit-il, “ma fille, 
Mais pour toi voilà dix écus.” 

Et le soir prés de sa faucille 
Expirait une fleur de plus. 


Telle est l'histoire bien touchante 
Que m'apprirent des moissonneurs, 
Et chaque fille qui la chante 

À la chanson méle ses pleurs ! 


SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENTS. 


———— 


A Page noou MSIE on ee erdys £4 4 0 
Half Page ................... ELT SÉ 250 
Quarter Page ..... CREME UR TEE . 160 
Shorter Advertisement (per line)... O 1 O 
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GEO. M. HAMMER, 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
FURNISHER, 


m 


€ —À EI 


PHOENIX CONVERTIBLE DESK AND SEAT. THE IMPERIAL AND SEAT. 
New Edition of Catalogue, with 160 Illustrations, forwarded Post Free. 


CHURCH FURNITURE, 


LECTURE AND MISSION HALL FITTINGS, 


MADE TO ARCHITECTS DESIGNS. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


GEO. M. HAMMER, 


370, Strand; and Crown Works, Bermondsey. 
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THOMAS 


MURBY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL SERIES. 


Embracing Text Books and Lecturo Notes on Language, Literature, and Science. 
EDITED BY MASTERS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL 


IN SIX 


In the first three grades of the H16u Scnoor READERS, the extracts selected 
are of a wholesome, genial, and interesting kind, and suck us are calculated to 
educate the earliest and best feelings of the child by the heart and imagination. 

Most of our best oratory is connected with historical subjects, and much of our 
best descriptive literature refers to travels and adventure. We may, therefore, 
with advantage, combine the direct purpose of the reading lesson with the teach- 
ing of History and Geography. With these points in view, Grades IV., V., and 
VI. are each constructed in three parallel parts, consisting of extracts from our 


Book VI.—Literary and Historical, 320 pp., cr. 8vo., cl. bds. 
Book V.—Literary, Historical, and Geographical, 256 pp., cr. á 
Book IV.—Literary, Historical, and Geographical, 210 pp., er. 8vo., cl. bds. ... 


Book IIL-—Part I.: Literary. Prico 6d. 
Book I. ES : í . 


THE 


It has been the aim throughout the Series to present Science in an attractive 
form, so ns to create in those who have been led to take up the study the desire 
to pursue it. ‘The fundamental facts in each science are discussed and explained 


Lectures on HEAT Price 8d. Now Ready. 


GENERAL SUBJECTS. 


HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE SERIES. 


READERS, 


GRADES. 
ture, History, and G l 


phy. ' 
The selections from General Literature are connected with Lessons in Gram- 
mar, Composition, Paraph , and Examinations of Style. The Historical 
| extracts are selected so as to be progressive as regards difficulty and 
| 
I 


| best authors, arranged systematically for teaching respectively English Litera- 


in 
chronological order. The extracts on Adventure and Travel commence with our 
€ country; and extend regularly from the best to the least known parts of the 
world. 
"e (Ready) 2s. Od. 
Ready) 1s. 9d. 
haat} 1s. 6d. 

Literary. Price 6d. 
is (Ready) Os. 4d. 


8vo., cl. bds. 
Book II.—Part I.: 


with all the care and with all the fulness necessary to make them clearly under- 
stood without reference to other books. 


Lectures on MAGNETISM  .. 
(Now Ready.) 


Price 8d. Now Ready 


The ARITHMETICAL EXAMINER, containing Examination Papers set at the various Public Schools and the Universities, 


arranged in order of difficulty. 


The GEOGRAPHICAL NOTE BOOK .. 


Without Answers, cloth limp, 1s. 4d. 


With Answers, cloth boards, 2s. Answers only, cloth limp, 8d. 
Price 8d. 


(t zn m n m mr 


MURBY'S 


Fcap. Edition. 


IMPERIAL COPY-BOOKS. 


Price 2d. each. 


THE SERIES CONSISTS OF TWELVE BOOKS. 


STANDARD I. 
Book 1. Half Text, Lines, curves, casy letters, 
and easy words. 
Book 2. alf Text, 
more difficult words, 
STANDARD II. 
Book 3. Half Text, Diflicult letters, and words 
involving difficult combinations, figures. on single line. 
Book e Half Text. Geographical terms, gram- | Book 8. Small H 
mar, &c. | 


Book 5. Small Text, 
figures, &c, 


More difficult letters and | Book 6. Small Hand, 


Book 7. Small Hand, 


Also, Large Post Edition, on superior paper, 3s. 


STANDARD III. 


with capitals, geography, grammar, and figures. 
STANDARD IY. 
History. 


and, Onsingle line, no division 
marks between the words. 


STANDARD Y. 

Book 9, Small Hand, Three copies on page, no 
division or space between lines. Proverbs, ex- 
tracts, &c. 

Book10. Small Hand, History, Extracts, &c. 

STANDARD VI. 

Book 11. Small Hand, History, geozraphy, lite- 
rature, und arithmetic. 

Book 12. Small Hand. Business forms, letters, 

Grammar. addresses, parsing, analysis, and arithmetic. 


Gd. por dozen to Schools. 7 numbers now ready. 


Capitals classified, words, 


Words between two lines 


Three copies on a page, 


PRIZES FOR DRAWING. 


See YOUNG ARTIST PRIZE SCHEME in No. 14, Youxc Artist, which contains, in addition, more than a dozen Examples 


in Drawing in the best style of art, 


Price 2d, Monthly; by post, 24d. 


London: THOMAS MURBY, 32, 


Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 


Large Post 8vo, with 21 Illustrations and Maps, cloth. Price 12s. 


PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


By KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S., 
Editor of the “ Africa" Volume in “Stanford's Compendium of Geography and Travel; ” late Leader of the Royal Geographical Society's East African Expedition 


“Mr, Johnstone, while avoiding the minute and often tedious details to be 
found in most school-books of ccography, has produced a w iu some respects 
more complete than any other of the kind with which w inted, He 
has aimed at giving the general results of the lat rch in the 
great departments of ge hy; and, amid the ever-increasi iost of com- 
petitors, his text-book deserves to take a high pl t is copiously 
illustrated with maps ; those relating to historical g aphy are gems, picturing, 
as they do, the gradual roll ng back of the grey cloud of ignorance from B.C. 
450 down to the latest Arctic expedition, Altogether, the work is a clear, simple, 
and accurate exposition of the main facts and principles in the various depart- 
ments of geography, not only useful as a text-book for colleges and the higher 
schools, or as a handy reference-book, but to a large extent very interesting 
reading." — Times. 

“ Full of good matter, very lucidly arranged, 


It begins with nn introductory 


chapter, describing the technical details which enter into the practical and more 
scientific pursuit of geographical knowledge. The reader is then given a 
“ sketch of historical geography," from 1000 to 450 B.C., showing with what slow 
steps our knowledge of the earth's surface has been gained. Of the gradual 
growth of such knowledge weare forcibly reminded by a series of little illustrative 
maps, exhibiting the known world at twelve different periods. The chapteron the 
physical ge xraphy of our globe is nlso interesting aud clear, being furnished 
with diagrams and coloured maps, which leave nothing to be desired either in 
design or execution. A detailed description of all the different countries in the 
four quarters of the globe follows these preliminary chapters. We do not know 
any modern work of its kind which within the same compass will yield more 
gcn) knowledge; or give it in a more acceptable and readable form."— Pa 
Mall Gazette, 


London; EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Charing Cross, S.W. 
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SOCIETY 


FOR THE 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE SCIENCE OF 


EDUCATION. 


(SHORT TITLE-EDUCATION SOCIETY.) 


President, 
Dr. J. H. GLADSTONE, F.R.S. 


Vice- Presidents, 


BAIN, ALEXANDER, Esq., LL.D., (Ex-Pnxs.), 
Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdcon. 
BROWNING, OSCAR, M.A., 
King’s College, Cambridge. 


BUSS, Miss, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Preceptors, and Head Mistress 
of the North London Coll. School. 


BUTLER, Rev. Dr., 
Harrow School. 


BRUDENELL-CARTER, R., F.R.C.S., 
Hunterian Professor of Surgery and Pathology to the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England. 


CURWEN, Rev. J. 


DANIEL, Rev. Canon, 
St. John’s Training College, Battersea, 


EVE, H. W., Esq., M.A., 
Head Master of University College School. 


FITCH, J. G., Eso., M.A., H.M.I.S. 
FLEAY, F. G., M.A. > 
FOSTER, G. CAREY, B.A., 


Professor of Physics, University College, London, and Examiner 
in the University of London. 


FREEMAN, ROBERT, Esq., 
Member of the London School Board. 


GREY, Mrs. WILLIAM. 
HERVEY, Lord JOHN W. H. 
HUXLEY, Pror., F.R.S. 


HODGSON, W. B., LL.D., 
Professor of Political Economy at the University of Edinburgh. 


JOLLY, W., Esq., H.M.I.S. 
C. H. LAKE, Esg., B.A. (London). 


LATHAM, Rev. H., M.A, 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 


LIVEING, G. D., M.A., 
Professor of Chemistry, University of Cambridge. 
LUBBOCK, Sır JOHN, Barr., M.P., 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of London. 


MBEIKLEJOHN, J. M. D., M.A., 
Late Assistant Commissioner Endowed Schools Commission, 
Scotland ; Professor of Education at University of St. Andrews. 


MOLLOY, Rev. J., D.D., 
Catholic University, Ireland. 

MORRIS, Rey. R., LL.D., 
King’s College, London. 


MOSS, Tue Rev. H. W., M.A., 
Head Master of Shrewsbury School. 


PAYNE, J. F., M.B. Oxon., F.R.C.D., 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford; Assistant Physician at 
St. Thomas’ Hospital. 


QUICK, Tux Rev. R. H., M.A., 
Late Assistant Master in Harrow School, and Author of 
“ Educational Reformers.” 


RICHARDSON, Dr. B. W., F.R.S. 
RIGG, Rev. Dr., 


Principal Wesleyan Training College, Westminster. 


REED, Sır CHARLES, Barr., 
Chairman of the London School Board. 


ROTH, M., Esq., M.D. 
SHAEN, W., Esq., M.A. 
SHIRREFF, Mıss. 
SULLY, JAMES, Esq., M.A., 
Examiner in Logic and Psychology, London University. 
THRING, Rev. E., 
Head Master, Uppingham School. 
ZINCKE, Rev. BARHAM, (Ex-Pres.), 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, Vicar of Wherstead. 


Auditors, 
Rey. J. MERRIMAN, M.A., Surrey County School, Cranleigh. 
C. H. W. BIGGS, Esq. 


Hon, Secretary, — 


: s. (EDWARD BLAIR, Esq., 
Hou, Acting Secretaries, f FRANCIS C. TURNER, Esq. 


1 8, Orchard Street, Portman 
Square, W. 


Hon, Treasurer, —5 TANLEY KEMP WELCH, Esq., Christchurch Road, Roupell Park, S.W. 
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BLACKIE & SONS EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


VERE FOSTERS 
COPY BOOKS. 


Adopted by the National Board of Education in Ireland, by the London and other School Boards, 
and by the principal Public § Private Schools in the United Kingdom § the Colonies. 
PorvrAR Epition, ld.: Superior Eprriox, 2d, 

1, 14. Harr Text, to suit Revised Code. 4, 4}, 5, 54, 6, 64, 7, 8, 9. SENTENCES, small 

b 


degrees. 
3, 34. Ermnanraar, Small Bound Hand. 10. PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL LETTERING. 
3. CAPITALS, SHort Worps, and FIGURES. 


11, 11}, 12, 12}, 13, 14. Exkncisk Books, 
34. SENTENCES in Round Hand. variously ruled. 
X. 


VERE FOSTERS. 
COPY BOOKS. 


| PALMERSTON EDITION. | 


Adapted to the recommendations of the Civil Service Commissioners. 
Printed from the original Engraved Copper-plates on the best paper, and ruled with red and 
blue lines, Just published, in 10 Numbers, price 3d. each. 


1. ere Easy Letters, Short, 6. Sentences. 


ords. 
2. Short and Long Letters, Easy 
Words, Figures. 
8. Capitals, Short Words, Figures. 
4. Sentences of Short Words. Pro- 
verbs and Axioms. 
5. Easy Sentences. 
and Precepts. 


tions, Aphorisms, and 
Proverbs from many 
lands. All the sentences 
differing in each book. 
and in progressively 
small writing, each word 
being written without 
lifting the pen. 


7. Sentences. 
8. Sentences. 
9. Sentences, 
Maxims, Morals, 


| 10. Sentences. 


APPROVED BY THE SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 


VERE FOSTERS 
DRAWING BOOKS. 


With Instructions, and Paper to Draw on. 
Popular Edition, ld.; Superior Edition, 3d. 


A 1—2. ELEMENTARY. | J 1— 3. Trees. 

B 1—2. Onsects (Straight Lines). | K 1— 4. LANDSCAPE. 

C 1—2. Ossects (Curved Lines). M 1— 4. Marine. 

D 1—2. Leaves. O 1—10. ANIMALS. 

E 1—3. PLANTS. Q 1— 4. Human FIGURE. 

G 1—2. Frowzrns. R 1— 3. PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. 
I 1—4. FRERHAND. T 1— 6. MECHANICAL. 


Z. Buank Dnawia Book. 


VERE FOSTER'S 
IWATER-COLOUR DRAWING BOOKS. 


WITH FULL INSTRUCTIONS IN PAINTING. 
Series at 8d. each Number. 

By various Artists. Six Numbers. 

By J. Cattow, Six Numbers, 

Six Numbers. 


FLOWERS. 
LANDSCAPE, in Sepia. 
LaNpscAPE, in Water Colours. By J. Carrow. 
Series at 6d. each Number. 
Four Nos. Marine. By E. Duncan. 
Four Nos. Intuminatine. Four Nos. 


Varions Artists. Four Nos. 


By H. Werr. 


FLOWERS. 
ANIMALS, 


Wise Sayings, Quota. | - 


DESCHANEL'S NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 

An Elementary Treatise, translated and extended by 
J. D. Everett, D.C.L., F.R.S,E., Professor of Natura 
Philosophy in Queen's College, Belfast. Illustrated by 
760 Wood Engravings and three Coloured Plates, and 
accompanied by a Series of Problems. Fourth Edition 
Revised, Medium 8vo, cloth, 185. 

Also, separately, in Four Parts, limp cloth, 4s. 6d. each: 
PARTI. MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, & PNEUMATICS. 


Part II. Heat. Part III. ELECTRICITY and Mae- 
NETISM. Part IV. Sounp and Licur. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF 
PHYSICS. 
By Professor EVERETT, Translator and Editor of 


Deschanel's ‘‘ Natural Phil 1" &c. Illustrated b; 
numerous Woodcuts. Lorca. $s. 6d. , 


PRAXIS PRIMARIA. 


Progressive Exercises in the Writing of Latin. With 
Vocabulary and Notes. By the Rev. letar Burns, D.D. 
Revised by the Author of "The Public School Latin 
Primer.” Fourth Edition, Revised, Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
2s.—Key (to Teachers only), 3s, 6d, 


THE STUDENTS ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 

Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explan . By 

Joun OGILVIE, LL.D. With about 300 Engravings on 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


At the beginning of this year a law was passed making 
gymnastics an obligatory subject of instruction in all 
French boys’ schools. A minute of M. Jules Ferry has 
been recently published, laying down directions for the 
carrying out of the law. “ Gymnastics," says the Minister 
of Public Instruction, “are an indispensable complement 
of scholastic instruction." In secondary schools, and 
primary normal schools, they already form part of the 
regular course; but in village schools, owing to the difficulty 
of finding instructors, they are only partially adopted. In 
future the schoolmasters themselves will be held respon- 


sible, and must qualify themselves for teaching gymnasties, 
either by the study of the Government manual, or by at- 
tending classes to be held during the holidays, in the 
capital of the Department. The Government will supply 
apparatus at 20 per cent. below cost price; but it is pointed 
out that free gymnastics, perhaps the best course for 
young children, do not require apparatus. Four lessons 
of half-an-hour are to be given each week ; in the open air 
if the weather is fine—in a covered court or building, pro- 
vided by the Mayor, if wet. The lessons are never to be 
given directly after a meal. We recommend this minute 
to Mr. Mundella's attention. 


Tig new Code, just issued by the Education Depart- 
ment, may be briefly described as status quo ante. As we 
anticipated, there are no startling innovations, but the 
reactionary clauses which signalised the last will and 
testament of the Duke of Richmond and Lord G. Hamil- 
ton, have been quietly dropped. Thus the limitation of 
the grant to scholars under 14 has been abandoned, 
and the limit of fees to an average of 9d. a week has been 
restored. Singing by ear will continue to secure a shilling 
grant, and a grant of 4s. per subject is made to every 
scholar presented in Standards IV.—VI. who passes in 
not more than two of the definite or extra subjects. 


Tuts part of the Code was attacked on June 18, in the 
House of Lords, by Lord Norton, who carried, by a large 
majority, a motion for an address to Her Majesty praying 
for the removal of the fourth schedule. Lord Norton, 
whose fear is father to the thought, says, that a crammed 
knowledge of the vocabulary of the sciences and of the 
alphabets of unmastered foreign languages, leads toa gene- 
ral neglect of the three R's ; and he appeals to the Report 
of every school inspector. If we accept Lord Norton's 
statement, for which we need hardly add there is hardly 
a shred of evidence, the inference is, not that the Code is 
bad, but that the whole body of inspectors have grossly 
neglected their duty, by rewarding cram,and not mulet- 
ing defective elementary teaching. Lord Spencer had an 
easy task in showing that the grant for extra subjects was 
a great boon, for which the nation paid a very small price; 
that the schools which took the largest grant in extra 
subjects were those which got most papers in the three. 
R's; and that the number of children over 14 (this was 
part of Lord Norton's indictment) in England and Wales 
was only 40,000, or 1:3 per cent. of all the children on the 
books. 
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Is spite of Lord Spencer and Lord Aberdare, the House 
of Lords, who evidently consider that a little knowledge 
is the only safe thing, passed a motion, which, if carried 
out, would confine elementary education to the beggarly 
elements; which would condemn a young Stephenson, or 
Bidder, or Bain to pass the seven years of his school life 
in reading, writing, and ciphering; and forbid a school- 
master who was a physiologist or botanist to tell his 
scholars anything about their own bodies or the flowers at 
their feet. But the Duke of Somerset thinks that it is 
the mission of England to supply her colonies with strong 
arms and legs; Lord Fortescue thinks that children's 
eyes and fingers were designed by Providence for picking 
weeds; Lord Sherbrooke complains that his sixth- 
standard readers offend his ear ; Lord Strathnairn thinks 
it monstrous that candidates for the army should have to 
get up a fabulous account of a mythological contest, such 
as the Areopagitica; and the Duke of Richmond has heard 
of an elementary school at Sheffield which desired to 
teach the children Moliére and Livy. 


— 


Mvcm surprise has been expressed at the Bishop of 
Exeter speaking in favour of Lord Norton's motion, but it 
is worth pointing out that, though the yare in the same 
boat, they row with very different oars. Dr. Temple's 
contention is shortly this :—There is no recognised system 
of middle class education in England. “ There is a great 
deal of it—some very good and some very bad, but there 
is no system which governs it at all, or puts it in relation 
with the elementary or higher education. Therefore it is 
the duty of the State to organise as soon as possible the second- 
ary education of the country.” A conclusion which we 
heartily endorse, though we do not agree with the Bishop 
that we ought therefore to lower or limit the standard of 
elementary education. 


The Teacher has lately called attention to an anomaly, 
which needs only to be pointed out, to ensure its correc- 
tion by a Liberal Government. Of the forty-one Training 
Colleges in England and Wales, thirty-five are sectarian. 
For each vacancy that occurs in these the Government 
offers a Scholarship of £50 a year for males, and £35 for 
females ; but, although there is a competitive examination 
for these Scholarships, the highest in the examination does 
not necessarily win. At all the thirty-five sectarian 
colleges conformity is made a condition of entrance, and 
a candidate may be compelled to choose between his creed 
and his scholarship. This is a distinct violation of the 
principles of Mr. Forster's bill, and a survival which can- 
not long survive. 


Tue Report of the Universities’ Joint Board to the 
Council of the London Society for the Extension of Uni- 
versity Teaching, has just been issued. The Board is 


| Board are just and well-timed. 


satisfied that good work of an educational kind is bein 
done by the scheme, but they regret the very small pro 
portion of students who have presented themselves fo 
examination. They complain also of the inadequacy o 
the Syllabuses of the Lectures, which, in most cases, hav: 
been mere advertising handbills, instead of full notes t« 
assist the pupil in following the lecture and recalling i 
afterwards. Inadequate use has been made of the classe 
which were intended as a supplement to the lecture, t 
elucidate difficulties or carry the subject farther. Th 
Board state that in future no candidate shall be eligibl 
for a certificate who has not attended satisfactorily thi 
classes as well as the lectures. The strictures of th 
Lectures at best can onl; 
create an interest in a subject, and there was reason t 
fear that they would lapse into fashionable literary enter 
tainments—a sort of suburban Friday evenings of the Roya 
Institution. 


Last month we mentioned the Belgian scheme of : 
* School villa" on the sea coast, in which the children o 
the elementary schools in Brussels are to stay a weel 
every summer. We have since had the pleasure of learn 
ing that a similar plan has not only been formed but ha 
been in operation in this country since 1878. Mr. S. A 
Barnett, the Vicar of St. Jude's, Whitechapel, with th 
assistance of correspondents (clergymen and others) i 
country parishes, has managed to send little White 
chapelers ** out of town " for three or four weeks to boar 
with respectable cottagers. In this way 170 children ha 
the benefit of a country holiday last summer; and, we be 
lieve, a greater number are provided for this year. Thi 
admirable * movement” is capable of wide extension ; fo 
many parents, even among the smaller tradespeople, wh 
cannot themselves leave home, would gladly send thei 
children into the country, if they could do so withou 
great expense. The benefit to the children, both in bod 
and mind, must be very great indeed. We have heard of 
elergyman's child, who had spent the first four years of it 
life in Wapping, saluting the country as “ Pretty churci 
yard!” “ Are there wild beasts in the country, teacher ? 
asked one of the little Whitechapelers sent forth by Mi 
Barnett. Everyone who reads * Country Air for Tow 
Children," in the June numbers of the Sunday at Hom 
will want to have a share in the work there described, o 
in some other like it. 


In the discussion on Mrs. Garrett Anderson's papei 
which we noticed in our last number, a point was raise 
of such importance that we make no apology for revertin, 
to it. Miss Buss maintained that in girls' day-school 
play was out of the question. No conscientions teache 
with experience would leave girls to themselves in th 
playground. Even if time for play were allowed, all excep 
a few strong and noisy ones would prefer to lounge or gossip 
and with the few who did play it would lead to objection 
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able roughness of manner and loudnessof voice. It may seem 
presumptuous to differ from such an authority as Miss 
Buss, the more so when she is supported by Miss Beale; 
but we cannot help thinking that, in this one instance, she 
has not rid herself of the prejudices of the past generation. 
Girls require exercise almost as much as boys, and the 
chief remaining want of girls’ schools is the healthy com- 
petition of games. Give them Rounders and Prisoners' 
Base and Cricket, like their brothers, and we shall hear no 
more complaints of over-work. Tf they do shout and romp, 
they will grow up stronger and not less modest women. 
Mrs. Anderson’s occupation will be gone, and noone will 
rejoice thereat more than she. 


A voLuME of collected Lectures and Essays on Educa- 
tion, by the late Mr. Joseph Payne, formerly Professor at 
the College of Preceptors, with an Introduction by the 
Rev. R. H. Quick, will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Longman. 


EDUCATIONAL PRESSURE. 
By J. F. Payne, M.D., Fellow of Magdalen Coll, Oxford; Senior 
Assistant Physician to St. Thomas's Hospital. 
T* is not appa a that the subject of habitual headache, 
and its assigned cause, over-work of the brain, should 
have attracted much attention, both from readers and writers. 
To the latter class especially the question myst come home, 
and to all concerned in education it is a matter of serious con- 
cern, both on proas and professional grounds. 

The paper of Dr. Treichler, which, translated into English for 
the “Educational Times,” and thence copied into the “Times,” 
started the discussion, was, we understand, backed by the ap- 
proval of an English Professor of Physiology, and by him re- 
commended to what used to be called the leading journal. 
Had it not received such weighty recommendation, I should 
hardly have regarded Dr. Treichler's paper as deserving quite 
as much attention as has heen paid toit. Dr. Treichler states— 
as the result of somo “ investigations," the details of which 
nre not given, that in the schools of Darmstadt, Paris, and 
Neuenburg, one-third of the pupils suffer from habitual head- 
nche. One wonders who can be the authority responsible for 
such a statement respecting the schools of Paris, and how such 
statisties relating to the school children in that great city 
were collected. But as Dr. Treichler's paper is given only in an 
abstract, no authorities are quoted, and we can only assume 
that he had some trustworthy sources of information. It can 
hardly be' maintained, however, that headache is equally 
common in the schools of this country. Even in London and 
large cities, where school-life can never be all that is desired 
in sanitary respects, there is no reason whatever to believe 
that children often suffer from habitual headache; while 
there are reasons for thinking that they are at least as likely, 
if not more so, to get headaches by staying in their close and 
crowded homes. 

Nor is the significance of headache a point to be lightl 
passed over. Dr. Treichler cannot, of course, hold that Bead. 
ache, in children or adults, generally results from over-work 
of the brain, but only that, when specially frequent in school 
children, it may, in the absence of other causes, be reasonably 
attributed to this. It is, however, worth while to remember 
that even in men, still more in women, headache more fre- 
quently proceeds from other causes, and excessive mental 
exertion, at least as often, shows itself in other symptoms. 

Dr. Treichler, like physicians from time immemorial, is not 
content without giving an explanation of his observations. 


Two anatomical changes, he thinks, explain the symptoms. 
One is a disturbance of nutrition, in other words, imporfect 
nourishment, of the cells of the grey mattér of the brain, due 
to anemia or want of blood. Secondly, there is a passive 
dilatation of the blood vessels, which leads to further changes. 
The first of these explanations will be generally admitted as 
reasonable; that is, it will be admitted that excessive work is 
likely to produce imperfect nourishment, and consequent de- 
generation of the tissue in use. In all active organs we find 
that moderate work, within physiological limits, leads to better 
nourishment and enlargement (hypertrophy) of the organ: 
while excessive work tends to produce atrophy; facts which 
are well known to trainers of men and animals as affecting 
the muscles. The second explanation appears to me more 
hypothetical; but to discuss it would lead us into technical 
matters. 

A second evil is pointed out, in more advanced schools, 
which consists in taking up too many subjects; and what 
follows from this, is the necessity for working far into the 
night when the brain is exhausted. Under these circum- 
stances, Dr. Treichler points out, new ideas cannot be assimi- 
lated, and nothing but confusion results. It is as if, in a 
counting-house where means only exist for the despatch of 
i a a day, the attempt should be made to answer 

aily. . 

No o would be disposed to deny that this evil, if it exists, 
is a serious one; and that it is well worth inquiry, whether 
the same complaint can be fairly made of our schools as is 
made about those in Germany. 

The usual stream of letters in the ** Times ” followed the 
publication of the article; some sensible, others containin 
such fantastic notions, as that of the gentleman who found 
(he does not say how) the brain in children growing faster 
than the skull, so that pressure resulted, which ceased when 
the skull kindly took upon itself to grow ! 

The subject received, however, fuller treatment than in 
the “ Times,” at a meeting of the Social Science Association, 
where a discussion was opened by Mrs. Garrett Anderson, and 
carried on by Dr. Bridges, Miss Simcox, Mr. Fitch, and others 
well qualified to speak on the subject. We have, therefore, 
materials for a fairly complete understanding of the main 
points at issue. But, as the subject of headache is compara- 
tively unimportant, and has dropped out of the discussion, I 
propose to treat it merely as a question of over-work, or edu- 
cational pressure generally. 

It will be no secret to many of the readers of this Jour- 
nal, that the very point of over-work is one on which 
doctors and schoolmasters sometimes find themselves at 
variance. Doctors are accused of being far too ready to attri- 
bute ill-health in children to over-work, as a convenient 
formula which saves them the trouble of further investigation. 
They, on the other hand, retort that those engaged in education 
are often not sufficiently alive to the danger of stimulating chil- 
dren to excessive mental work, and do not sufficiently regard 
the physical condition of their pupils. Some passages in Mrs. 
Anderson’s paper seem to show that she was treading care- 
a over hidden fires. 

ow any doctor who ignores the influence which the growth 
of the mind exercises over that of the body, and does not see 
that the best development of each is really only obtained 
through the best development of both, fails to see an important 
law of causation; and if, in consequence, he thinks mental 
inertia necessarily favourable to physical well-being, he makes 
2 great mistake. But probably not many are so foolish. Edu- 
cators, I may be permitted to say, sometimes on their side 
make a great mistake, in Meus that education does not 
go on outside the four walls of a school-room. In the case of 
many children, the society of their parents and friends may 
really call out the powers of their mind much better than what 
is considered formal education, even though for the purposes 
of life formal education is needed. 

There are also cases in which routine school-work dendens, 
instead of cultivating the mind; and where an absolute change 
is the best thing, mentally as well as physically. It may be 
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supposed, at least, that some years ago this was the case in 
certain schools (let us hope it 1s so no longer), or why should 
Mr. Brudenell Carter have written a very able pamphlet, with 
the title, “On the Artificial production of Stupidity in 
Schools." Furthermore, in medical treatment, as in war and 
polities, you often have to guard against the chance of danger, 
and take precautions which may afterwards turn out to have 
been needless. 

We find, too, a wide divergence of opinion as to whether 
there is any such thing as over-work in English schools; some 
authorities declaring the whole agitation to be a false alarm, 
and likely seriously to injure the cause of education. It is 
plainly not very easy to arrive at a sufficiently large generali- 
zation on the question, whether over-work does or does not 
prevail. The experience of any single person is limited; the 
opinion of a professional man is liable to be one-sided ; and no 
one appears to have any better materials for judgment than 
the vague impressions derived from unmethodized experience. 
It is, therefore, only fair to ask—when even those who are 
recognized authorities say that their experience is this or that 
—what precisely has their experience been, and how has it 
been recorded? Have they taken any pains to avoid the 
almost universal fallacies of, on the one hand, failing to see what 
is common because it is too familiar, and, on the other hand, 
being unduly impressed by what is strange or unusual. Doc- 
tors, it is said, see only exceptional cases, and attach too much 
importance to them. On the other hand, teachers, it may be 
replied, easily slip into routine, and thus into the habit of not 
thinking of their pupils’ physical condition, and looking on the 
intellectual side of education merely. 

In thefollowing remarks,then,we make no pretensions tothat 
precision which is given by statistics systematically collected ; 
we can only give the opinions which we have derived from 
experience and evidence. If these should be corrected by the 
results of methodical observation, much good will be done. 

. It is evident that the question of over-work must be con- 
sidered poparean in relation to schools for the two sexes, 
and for different classes of society. 

As CU the schools in this country for boys of the upper 
and middle classes, it can hardly be maintained that ands 
intellectual pressure generally prevailsinthem. Such a state- 
ment respecting the average Public School boy would be treated 
asa joke. Dr. Bridges, in the discussion on this subject at 
the Social Science Association, gave his own recollections of 
school life at Rugby, and the work, as he describes it, is cer- 
tainly anything but severe. English boys in general show a 
most valuable power of resistance against attempts to make 
them work too hard,and a happy elasticity of mind,which recoils 
after repression; so that, though it would of course not be im- 
possible to stimulate them to excessive intellectual work, the 
task would be a difficult one. 

If, again, we compare the Public School time-table with that 
of French or German schools (allowing for the time of prepara- 
tion in the case of day schools), it will a pear that the British 
school-boy in first and second grade schools is really very lightly 
worked, and if moderate work and much play constitute hap- 
piness, he must be pronounced the happiest of his class, 

_Whether more work might with advantage be got out of 
him, we do not now inquire. It is difficult not to believe that 
this might be done without detriment to health. But, in saying 
this, we put aside the case of the sixth forms, and of boys pre- 
paring for examination, who often work very hard. The word 
examination, indeed, reminds us that even in that Earthly 
Paradise — an English Public School — danger lurks. The 
snake in the grass is the haneful principle of competition, to 
which we must recur again. 

It will probably be conceded, that in most private boys' 
schools, and in those other schools not generally included 
under the term “ Public Schools," the hours are, as a rule, 
longer, and in many of them there is more “driving” of the 
boys than in the large Public Schools. But we do not hear 
from these schools complaints of over-work, nor does there 
seem to be any reason for thinking that this evil exists, except 
in connection with entrance scholarships to the Public Saboots. 


In the German schools I believe that an excessive amoun 
of work is really exacted from boys, and that their powers ari 
seriously overtaxed. I have seen little boys coming hom 
from the celebrated gymnasium at Stuttgart greatly dis 
heartened at receiving à bad mark when they been work 
ing hard; and I found that the parents had two complaints 
which appeared to be well founded. One that the masters 
knowing nothing of the boys out of school hours, and being 
each, as it were, a kind of specialist in his own department 
had no notion of what children could reasonably be expectec 
to do, and set tasks greatly beyond their powers. Another 
that the school-rooms were so close and badly ventilated, tha 
the children got headaches, and were really stupefied by th: 
atmosphere. ‘I'he last point is important in connection witl 
Dr. Treichler’s headaches. There has been much talk abou 
school hygiene in Germany of late years, and perhaps matter: 
are improved since the time to which my experience relates 
but there certainly was then room for improvement. 

It has been alleged that in Elementary Schools harm is don: 
by the excessive requirements of the Education Dagerbnen 
Children compelled to climb the giddy heights of learning 
represented by the “‘ Fourth Standard," are said to have head 
acid; and talk of their lessons in their sleep. The “ Times’ 
even inserted a ridiculous letter purporting to give the expe 
riences of a pupil in that stage. Now one must feel mucl 
sympathy for the scholars of Elementary Schools. They ofte: 
begin to learn too late, attend irregularly, and have no natura 
facility in learning, either from inheritance or associations 
and they are often badly fed and cared for. Under these cir 
cumstances learning must be a slow process; but it is hard t. 
believe that the meagre requirements of the Standards are to 
high for those who have entered school at the proper age 
The present writer has had opportunities of seeing a ver; 
large number of children from Board Schools as hospita 
patients, and has not unfrequently heard complaints of th 
school-work doing the children harm. In a certain number o 
cases he has advised that the children should be taken awa; 
from the school for the time. But what were these cases 
They were those of children themselves over-zealous to learn 
and in whose bright eyes and too intelligent sapremo 01 
could see at once over-excitement and precocity. Such childre 
are injured by school-work; but, as for the dull children wh 
fail to pass in their '' Standards," or get through with grea 
difficulty, I believe it to be rarely possible to stimulate thei 
brains to an injurious extent. Morally, these poor childrei 
do suffer no doubt from disappointment and the sense o 
failure; but not physically. Yet, if the Standards were to 
high, it is the dull, and not the clever, who would be mos 
affected. 

There is one class of persons connected with Elementar: 
Schools who do suffer from over-work to a dangerous extent 
and whose condition deserves serious attention on the part o 
the authorities, viz. the pupil teachers. The institution o 
pupil teachers is, as is well known, peculiar to this country, or 
at least, does not exist on the Continent, and opinions ar 
divided as to its utility. Into this question I do not of cours 
enter; but, on the und of health, there are serious objec 
tions to such a combination of the labour of teaching and th: 
labour of learning. Pupil teachers, male and female, not un 
frequently come under the notice of hospital physicians, an« 
Ihave met with some striking instances of the bad effects o 
over-work, when combined with other unfavourable circum 
stances. One case seems to be worth quoting. It was that o 
a girl aged 16, at that time rather delicate in health, but o 
sound constitution, who was in sole charge of a large Kinder 
garten department at a Board School, and at the same time 
working for the necessary certificate as a teacher. 

I will venture to quote an account written by the pupi 
teacher herself, since it was entirely confirmed by her mother’s 
statements, and I believe it to be strictly correct :— 


“ I was obliged to be at school at half-past seven o'clock in the morn. 
ing, sometimes taking little or no breakfast, and always in a greai 
hurry. Sometimes I sat perished with cold, as the fires were not lighted 
before half-past eight. After morning lessons my school duties 
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began; the little ones assembled, and I, as the youngest pupil 
teacher, stood at the school door to see all in. I liked my work, and 
in spite of my mother's remonstrances, continued. We had two 
hours’ recess, as they call it; but mark! what we were expected to 
do. Ihad to put away books, slates, and all things tidily and safely ; 
children who brought dinner had to be attended to. I was then sup- 
posed to give a short time to prepare ‘ Kindergarten’ for the after- 
noon, and sometimes to prepare myself for other lessons which the 
schoolmaster taught; such as Geometry, Drawing, &c. During this 
time we might get any refreshment the best way we could. Often a 
child would come in with * nose bleeding,’ ‘ head cut,’ ‘ finger pinched,’ 
&c.; and that was sure to settle the question of my luncheon. 
Having had little or nothing to eat, of course by the time I reached 
home I was faint. My mother always had something nicely cooked, 
but I could not (really it was not that I would not), but I could not 
eat. My mother was vexed, I was irritable, and it generally ended 
in my going up stairs and beginning lessons again. My class con- 
sisted of about 60 or 70 little babies; and the whole responsibility 
of the children rested upon my shoulders. .... I omitted to say 
that the class-room in which I taught my little children had not 
been built to accommodate so many, and it was not properly ven- 
tilated. This I frequently pointed out to the School Board Officer, but 
no attention was paid to what I said until I became ill. Then the 
schools were closed for three weeks for alterations, &c. I think 
tenòhing in an overcrowded and badly-ventilated room added to my 
ments.” 


This statement might almost be allowed to speak for itself, 
but, I should add, that the poor girl completely broke down, 
and suffered for some months from severe nervous symptoms. 
The completeness of her recovery, after prolonged rest and 
care, was in itself some evidence that over-work was the cause 
of her troubles; and I have ascertained that, not having re- 
turned to oed she has been in perfect health ever 
since. But it will be said the illness was due to not taking 
sufficient food. Doubtless in great measure it was, but then 
this morbid want of appetite was itself a result, of exhaustion 
and the arrangements which interfered with regular meals. 
Further, I believe this particular pupil teacher was more 
fortunate than most in her surroundings, having a comfortable 
home and a careful mother, and perhaps fortunate also in 
breaking down so signally and decidedly. 

The Rev. J. H. Armstrong, Vicar of Staines, in a letter to 
the “Times” (April 21st), relates a case in which the death of 
a pupil teacher was attributed to over-work; and another in 
which serious illness was alleged to be produced by the same 
cause. If the pupil-teacher question should be reconsidered 
by the Education Department, it is hoped that this point may 
receive their most serious attention. 

(To be continued.) 


EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Report read at the General Meeting of the Society, May 19th, 1880, 
by E. Buatr, Esq., Hon, Sec. 


FivE years ago, in July, 1875, this Society had its birth in a room 
at the College of Preceptors, and its raison d'étre is a resolution 
which was proposed by Mr. Lake, and carried at that meeting :— 

** That it is desirable to form a Society for the purpose of examin- 
ing, systematizing, and propounding definite and verifiable principles 
upon which the practice of Education should be founded." 

It was then decided that such a Society should be at once formed, 
and Mr. Lake and Mr. Blair were appointed Hon. Secs. of this Society. 

The first work of the new Society was to put forth a programme. 
This programme was carefully drawn up and elaborated by Mr. Lake 
and Professor Meiklejohn. 

Mr. Lake, in a paper read by him at Brighton, thus speaks of the 
early work of the Society :— 

“ The Society held a series of meetings at which papers were read 
and, what is very important, lessons were given to a class before the 
meeting, the aims and methods of the teaching being set forth, and 
discussion being invited. "This is, I think, a characteristic movement 
of this Society. Last year we discussed the recent work of our 
President, Professor Bain, ' Education as a Science. Each opener 
was selected with a view to special acquaintance with a definite 


branch of the subject, the whole series of discussions pretty fairly 
covering the ground. Our rules for discussion are, that no speaker 
Should exceed five minutes; no speaker should speak twice if any 
one else wishes to speak. This makes discussion more animated, 
and often enables us to get opinions from ladies and others, not 
willing to make a set speech, who nevertheless are capable of con. 
tributing much that is valuable to the elucidation of the subject. 
We find in fact that much in the way of principle is threshed out in 
this manner, and that the experience and the thought of most 
teachers hover about certain definite points, and, as these discussions _ 
are taken down in shorthand, we are in fact collecting useful material.” 

During the last twelve months the Society has made great progress. 
Sixty new members have joined, while only twelve have retired. 

The Parent Society now numbers 83 town members, and 51 country 
members. 

There are besides two flourishing branches of the Parent Society 
established and in full work—one at Stockwell, and the other at 
Dublin. The Stockwell Branch has been established for three years, 
numbers 60 members, and is now engaged in good practical work. 

At the beginning of this year a branch was started at Dublin, which 
even now numbers over 50 members, and bids fair, if it goes on 
increasing at anything like the present rate, to soon outnumber the 
Parent Society itself. 

A Branch has also been founded at Brighton, and before long the 
Committee hope to have another at Southampton. Measures are 
being taken for establishing branches in some of the large towns in 
the North; and if only this meeting will by its unanimity and 
heartiness shew that Educationists in London are thoroughly in 
earnest, the Committee has little doubt that by the end of this year 
the Parent Society will have given birth to several new children. 

The Wednesday evening meetings at the Memorial Hall during 
this session are devoted to a series of discussions on Mr. Quick’s 
book, * Educational Reformers.” Papers are also read which have 
been contributed by eminent foreign Educationists, who thus give the 
Society an opportunity of learning what has been done in other 
countries. 

The Secretaries are in correspondence with France, Germany, 
Italy, Russia, the United States, West Indies, and Japan. In addi- 
tion to the ordinary work of the Society, the Committee is very 
anxious to draw up and carry out a scheme for obtaining a large 
number of biological facts about children. 

A Committee of the Council is now at work upon the elaboration 
of a scheme for a Model School. When this scheme has been drawn 
up, it will be submitted in detail for the-approval and sanction of the 
members at the Wednesday evening meetings during the autumn 
session. 

Another Committee of the Council has been appointed to carry out 
experiments which will, it is hoped, enable teachers to rightly 
estimate the effects of mental fatigue on school children. This 
subject has already been opened and discussed in a paper by Dr. de 
Sikorsky, of the Musée Pédagogique, St. Petersburgh, which was 
read before the Society last month. 

It is also proposed to appoint a Committee for the purpose of insti- 
tuting and carrying out a series of biological and anthropometrical 
experiments, with a view to obtaining a large number of statistics 
which cannot but prove of material service to educators. 

Mr. Lake says, in his Brighton lecture, speaking of the importance 
of this branch of the Society's work :— 

** We are very anxious to set on foot a systematic plan of inquiry, 
so as to amass and classify educational facts. Our discussions have 
again and again enforced the need of a wider induction than any 
individual teacher, or any meeting of teachers, or any book at com- 
mand can supply. Take, for example, the development of faculty— 
the succession or the co-existence of Memory and Reasoning. Mr. 
Sonnenschein, a successful and long experienced teacher of Arithmetic, 
would commence by assuming and cultivating the reasoning power. 
Professor Bain, and all teachers who cause tables t® be learned by 
rote, appeal to memory, mere memory, and regard Reasoning as yet 
nascent. Here we have a different method, depending upon a truth 
of nature, and the method will be good or bad justin proportion to 
its agreement with and conformity to that truth. But what is the 
truth? Psychology has much to say on this point, but psychology 
itself is ‘ unprepared and still to seek.’ Teachers can be found to 
dogmatise, and to declare with any degree of emphasis that their 
experience is so and so, and parents exist who, never having sat 
down a whole hour in their lives to seriously regard the unfolding of 
their child's mind, will settle the question off-hand. But nature is 
still taciturn and keeps her secret, reserving it for those who per- 
sistently and wisely worry her; and till she does yield the secret, the 
teacher is but groping in the dark. Grope he must, as Newton did 
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and Tyndall does, but there is groping and groping, and it is the 
difference of the. whole sky between knowing one is groping and 
thinking one. is walking. Not only can psychology aid education, 
but education can help psychology. An inquiry fairly conducted 
aver a sufficient: area would furnish an induction wide enough to 
answer these questions—Does Memory so far precede Reasoning at 
the time when children should begin Arithmetic that Reasoning 
should not be appealed to? When should children begin Arithmetic ? 
Is Memory a distinct faculty or only a concomitant of the Reasoning 
which is latent and ready to be developed? Is Reasoning essential 
all along the line to Arithmetic as an educational ‘subject’? Is the 
strain after Reasoning an effort to force Nature, and a want of 
economy? Is the strain due to inefficient method? ‘Of course, I 
once heard an Inspector of Schools say, ‘the children must learn the 
multiplication table by rote,’ as if there were not two opinions about 
it; yet a psychologist, like Bain, and a practical teacher like Sonnen- 
schein, are on opposite sides." 

On this point I beg leave to quote somewhat at length from a 
lettor of Mr. Francis Galton :— 

* I have read the proposed programme of the Education Society 
with unusual interest, for it deals with many subjects whose further- 
ance I have much at heart. It cannot be too strongly enforced upon 
masters, that unequalled opportunities for psychological and many 
other kinds of statistical inquiry exist in their schools, that have 
hitherto been most strangely overlooked. Under no other conditions 
are human beings so carefully classed, brought together in 80 compact 
a mass, or so continually under close inspection, as they are in 
schools. Under no other conditions is the inspection more intelligent, 
or is the classification conducted under so strict a system of nu- 
merical estimation; inasmuch as the system of marks is carried out 
by universal consent with singular uniformity and nicety. It is at 
this moment open to any Natural Science master, who cares to 
devote attention to the phenomena of any faculty that takes his fancy, 
to write a monograph upon it that shall be received with gratitude 
by all scientific men. A vast field of psychological inquiry lies 
perfectly open to such masters as have energy, desire, and capacity 
to explore it." 

He then goes on to indicate the manner in which such investigation 
should be conducted, and finishes thus :— 

*' In conclusion, I would express a hope that the influence of your 
Society may stimulate not a few masters to attempt something like a 
natural history of boys, by defining and illustratiug their various 
temperaments, far in advance of the rude classification of Theo- 
phrastus, and under the guidance of our most modern physiological 
conceptions. A work not different in principle to that which Gilbert 
White did for the fauna and flora of his secluded parish of Selborne, 
might be accomplished by an observant master, in respect to the 
different species of character and temperament distributed among 
the boys of the school to which he is attached." 

To carry out successfully a work of this kind requires money, and 
unfortunately, the Society has, ever since its foundation, been crippled 
in its operations by want of funds. 

During the years 1876,'77,'78, the Society consisted of only 50 
members, and each year the expenditure slightly exceeded the 
income. Last year, after the A. G. M., a great effort was made, 
and now the Parent Society consists of 83 town members, and 51 
country members. This effort caused a large increase in the expen- 
diture; and although the Society now seems to be strong aud 
vigorous, and in a position to pay its way, still it has incurred during 
the last four years a debt of £100, and this debt we hope to be able 
to pay off by donations and life subscriptions. 

At the beginning of this year a Special Committee was appointed 
to inquire into the financial condition of the Society. This Committee 
drew up a careful estimate for the present yoar, by which it appears 
that, by judicious economy, the expensos for this year will be more 
than covered by the income. 

A statement of accounts, which has already been sent round to all 
the members, cau be obtained by any one by applying at the table 
by the door. 

In March Mr. Lake resigned the post of Hon. Sec., and the duties 
of that post were entrusted by the Committee to Mr. Turner and 
myself, 

Mr. Lake has since accepted the position of Vice-President, which 
has been offered to him by the Committee. 


EDUCATIONAL CONGRESS at BnmussELs.—Authors of Classical books 
are invited to send copies to M. De Veen, 31, Rue de Prague St. 
Gilles, Bruxelles, A room has been set apart specially for the exhibi- 
tion of schoo] books. 


THE RESULTS OF FATIGUE DUE TO MENTAL WORK I^ 
SCHOOL CHILDREN.* 


(REPORT or AN EXPERIMENT BY Dr. De SIKORSKY oF THE 
Musée Pévacociaue.) 


I* studying the effects of tho fatigue caused by intellectual work 
Dr. Sikorsky fixed his attention on the psychomotor movement 
(that is to say, on speech, writing, and all human actions which an 
called voluntary), with the object of determining in what manner thi 
fatigue is reflected in the particular sphere of the psychical functions 
Researches of this sort have the advantage that the psychomoto 
movements are the expression of actions which are performed wit] 
discrimination, and form a true language of ideas and thoughts, jus 
as mimicry and gesture form the language of the senses. It migh 
therefore be supposed that all intellectual fatigue ought to be ex 
pressed by some ch or other in the psychomotor work ; and it wa 
to solve this question by the light of experiment that tho examinatio: 
of the written work of the pupils in different schools was begun. 

Writing, as well as the other psychomotor movements, presents ; 
very suitable test for the solution of the problem; and this, for tw: 
reasons :—(1) it affords a permanent record of the work, and (2) keepin: 
to the written representation of the word, it allows one to put it 
proper value on the work, as will be shewn later. 

In order to make this experiment as simple as possible, we mus 
confine ourselves to a-written exercise, such as would cause the leas 
possible fatigue to the brain, whilst at the same time it would mak 
it possible to judge of the quality of the intellectual work at a give: 
time. Dictation in the mother tongue seems the best suited fo 
attaining this end, and one can affirm, after numerous psychologic: 
considerations, that it forms an exercise which requires very littl 
mental effort, compared with the other occupations of the pupils: thi 
assertion is confirmed by experience. After having examined nearl 
1,500 dictations, which would represent as much as 14 printe 
pages of the Times, and compared them with dictations differin 
among themselves in the proportion of 1 to 5, or even 1 to 12, Di 
Sikorsky remarked that the long dictations were done with nearly a 
much accuracy as the short ones. 

As dictation by itself is a work which causes little or no fatigue, i 
its customary limits, of course, it appeared possible to choose it as 
means of determining the intellectual weariness which might hav 
been caused by the preceding studies, and which would afterward 
reflect itself on the dictation. We compare for this purpose two sets « 
dictation, the one written in the morning before the beginning of th 
school work, the other written at three o’clock in the afternoon on th 
same day. This comparison showed that, among pupils of ail age 
dictations done at the end of the school time contain, as a gener: 
rule, more errors than those done at the beginning of the scho 
time. The results easily furnished by this comparison prove quit 
clearly that after several hours of class work the pupil works wit 
a different degree of exactness from that with which he worked at th 
beginning. In the comparison of the number of mistakes in the: 
two sets of dictation, one only takes account of those which may b 
called involuntary or inevitable mistakes, and which are slips « 
language or writing. These slips, as we know, do not depend o 
the knowledge or ignorance of the pupil, and cannot be pr: 
vented by the will or the attention; but are in relation, as psych 
logy shows, with the exactitude of the working of the neuro-psychi 
mechanism at the time. Mistakes, properly so called, are left out « 
account, seeing that their number may vary, independently of th 
fatigue of the neuro-psychic mechanism, in consequence of the amour 
of knowledge of the principles of writing, and the amount of attentio 
gitan by the pupils, matters which completely escape all measure 
ment. 

The accompanying table shows the number of mistakes or slips i 
the dictation before and after school, in six classes, each formed of tw 
or three divisions. The mean of the numbers has been deduced, £ 
that unity is represented by 100 written letters and 100 pupils. 


Norr.—Tho pupils of the first and third classes each did two di 
tations before and two after school, giving, for the three divisions, si 
partial numbers. The pupils of the two divisions of the second cla 
each wrote two dictations, which gives four partial numbers. 


* The Secretaries of the Education Society will be glad to receiv 
from teachers statistics of experiments similar to that of Dr. Sikorsk: 
which they will tabulate and publish. 
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For 100 LETTERS, EACH written BY 100 PuriLs. 


Before After Before After 
the Class.! the Class, the Class.| the Class. 
First Class ... | 120.24 | 138.18 | Fourth Class...) 73.52! 94.26 
» | 140.18 | 172.00 * ..| 68.64 | 110.16 
x e. | 141.14 | 106.90 2 ..| 67.26 | 78.18 
» «u | 129.02 | 146.20 i 66.47 | 94.20 
” «. | 101.00 | 133.59 
” -« | 109,81 | 161.24 | Fifth Class ...| 63.64 72.95 
ji ... | 123.56 | 166.68 » ..| 68.80 | 76.96 
| " >| 11,82 93.27 
Second Class... | 129.17 | 138.94 s ..| 61.39 | 81.06 
s .. | 114.08 | 174.79 
» ve | 112.65 | 121.35 | Sixth Class ...| 51.60 | 85.09 
» ... | 130.03 | 146.02 es ..| 99.80 | 75.02 
$ eee | 121.48 | 145.27 ji ..| 45.70 | 80.05 
Third Class 99.60 | 106.41 
» ..| 81.08 | 128.53 
" we | 07.74 | 107.38 The larger figures represent the 
» + | $8.18 | 81.00 | average in each class. 
» we | 61.93 | 106.61 
n TH 71.15 88.01 
” . | 72.44 | 102.81 


In writing from dictation or copying, there aro three acts to be dis- 
tinguished—(1) the hearing of the word dictated, or the sight of the 
word read ; (2) the mental reproduction of the words heard or seon; 
(3) the transformation of this lutter into conventional written charac- 
ters (the act of writing). Writing is, then, a complex act, and always 
fppeats as such. If any one i8 working out his own ideas, he creates 
in his mind the words which suitably express them, and then transforms 
them into written characters. A copyist, in working, docs not simply 
copy the letters and words of the original; he first of all reads them 
mentally, then transforms tho written characters which he has under 
his eyes into words in his mind, which he then writes; the consequenco 
of this is, that the mistakes of a copyist are independent mistakes, and 
are not repetitions of the mistakes of the original. 

The same thing takes place in writing from dictation. The complex 
act of writing presents itself, in those two cases, as composed in reality 
of three separate mental acts, in each of which a mistake may be made. 
In the first act, the mistake arises from incomplete hearing, or from 
omission; in the second act, the mistake expresses itself in the violation 
of the acoustic composition of the written word ; and finally, in the third 
act, it appears as the {inpropor formation of the letters. Tho mistakes 
of tho first class aro not taken into account at all; tho mistakes of the 
second class may bo called phonetic, since thoy depend on the acoustic 
composition of the word; the mistakes of the third class may be called 
graphic errors. 

The phonetic, together with tho graphic mistakes, form the bulk of 
all the inaccuracies of writing. 


All the forms of mistakes may be classified as follows :— 


(1) Phonetic mistakes, deponding on the acoustic composition of the 
words; for example, ansi instead of ainsi, et. rie de plus for et rien dè 
plus, ehabre for chambre, eoporel for corporel, atopsie for autopsie, jaais 
for jamais, fleve for fleuve, la quetion for la question, s'adressant for s'ad- 
dressant, penétre for feuctre, bléssire for blessure, pradique for pratique, 
aAcamédie for Académie, geurre for guerre, tonnerre for tonerre, speéta- 
tateur for apectatenr, sciveles for siècles, pointrine for poitrine, 


©) Graphic mistakes, depending on the representation of sounds, 
and including slips or mistakes in the habitual formation of the letters; 
as, for examplo, íntérieir for intérieur, conne for comme, angétique for 
angélique, toite for toute. 

(8.) Psychic mistakes, to which belong the omission of whole words, 
the replacing of a word by another analogous to it, as for cxample, 
en Russie il est de se féliciter, for en Russie il est d'usage de se. féliciter; 
and again, vous ne lo trouverez pas, lui répondis-je, for vous ne la trouverez 
pas, lui dis-je; and tho introduction of additional words, ns, gue /a 
dernière soit soit donnée for que la dernière soit donnie. 

(4.) Indeterminate mistakes, whose charactor could not be determined 
on account of erasures. 


In respect of numbers, the mistakes are divided among the different 
classes as follows :— 


Out of 100 mistakes there are— 
78 per cent. of phonetic mistakes 
11 ” graphio — ,, 
6:6 " 
6 "m indeterminate 
(There is no very decided differenco between the máxima and minima 
numbers, from which this average has been deduced.) 


méan of 


ychie " 6 classes. 


The least frequent phonetic mistakes are :—doublings, transpositions, 
and multiplications, sò that only 5:6 per cent. fall under these heads, 
and the pt 67:5 per cent. are almost equally divided between 
omissions and substitutions, which are, therefore, tho characteristic 
phonetic mistakes. 

The number of mistakes in the dictation before and after school, is 
stated under theso heads as follows (the numbers represent the average 
of the six classes) :— 


Before School. After School. 
Phonetic 62-57 per cent. ... 77:30 per cent. 
Graphic 805 ig ue ETO. o 
Psychical 452. , ae 890 5, 
Indeterminato 6:01 » . 11:98 $5 


for 100 pupils and 100 written lotters. 

The omissions most often are of the following letters—m (13.73 per 
cent.); e (12.96 per cont.); n (11:78 per cent.); e (8:60 per cent.) ; 
l,o,v, d. Altogether the first five sounds form 63 per cent. of the omis- 
sions, and all the others 36 per cent. ‘The vowels are omitted much 
more rarely than the consonants. The frequency of the omission 
of certain sounds is not in direct proportion with the frequenoy 
of thoir occurrence in the wordsof the Russian language; on the 
contrary, some sounds, which are frequently met with, are omitted, 
sometimes rarely, sometimes frequently. The same may be said of the 
substitution of one sound for another. ‘This happens more often for 
consonants than for vowels. Among the consonants, those which are 
most liable to be substituted.for one another are r for e, p for b, d for n, 
t for n, b for v, d for t, and g for k. 

Onecan see, then, that it is not only the sounds which are phonetically 
similar which are exchanged, but dissimilar sounds, like 6 for m, and 
d for n. 

‘The analysis of the physiological conditions of the omissions and 
substitutions of sounds shows that the omissions and substitutions are 
chiefly met with where two consecutive sounds require for their 
pronunciation movements (of the lips, the tongue, &c.) differing little 
one from the other. TJnder these conditions, ono of the sounds is 
either omitted or replaced by the other. Among others, the sounds 
d, n are in this condition, although acoustically—that is to say, 
for the car—they are not atall alike; but they differ very little from 
ono another in the physiological work, that is to say, in the manner in 
which they are pronounced. 

This circumstance is of great importance, because it shows that he 
lowering or weakening uf the faculty of distinguishing small physiological 
differences is the psychical basis of omission and substitution. A more 
particular analysis shows that certain omissions and substitutions of 
sounds occur pretty well as often in the dictations before and after 
school, and that the increase of the number of phonetic errors occurs 
chivfly in regard to those sounds which are analogous to one another 
in their physiological composition. 

Thus, four or five hours of class work havo this effect on the pupil, 
that they weaken in him the faculty of distinguishing with sufficient 
delicacy psycho-physical quantitics. This conclusion is absolutely 
confirmed by experience. Observation shows that tired children, in 
order to avoid mistakes, instinctively have recourse to special correct. 
ives; as, for example, to dictate to themselves the words in a low voice or 
whisper, so as to recall clearly their acoustic composition, while, at the same 
time, they beyin to write with a larger hand, so as to feet more clearly the 
movements of the hand, and thus to avoid graphic mistakes. 

The graphic mistakes are due to two different causcs. One of them, 
by its origin and importance, is altogether analogous to that of the 
phonotic mistakes, that is to say, it resulta from tho resemblance of tho 
form of the different letters; the other arises from a confusion of the 
alphabets of the different languages, as, by the use of the Latin m for the 
Russian m,.or the Latin y for the Russian v. All the forms of psychical 
mistakes are explained by a defective working of the memory, as, for 
example, tho forgetting a word dictated, and the substitution of an 
analogous word; or else they point to a want of attention. 

The psychical mistakes in the dictations after school are more than 
90 per cent. in excess of those in the morning dictations. So, also, 
the indeterminate mistakes abound in the eveuing dictations (about 92 
per cent.) ‘The manner of correcting a mistake, or of making an 
erasure, is indisputably peculiar to eae individual; but, nevertheless, 
one cannot expluin singly by chance, or by individual differonces, the 
predominance of course erasures in one set of dictations. One may 
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admit, that in the evening dictations there are more gross mistakes, 
which, acting disagreeably on the pupil, drive him to scratch out more 
energetically what he has written, or even this may be explained by a 
mental over-excitement, under the influence of which the movements become 
more jerky, bigger, and more convulsive. This latter suppositionis the more 
probable, if one judges by the character of the writing. 

Thus the essential difference between the dictations written in the 
morning, and those written after four or five hours’ lessons, consists in 
this:—that the latter have the character of less exact work, in the 
proportion of 22 to 43 per cent., or, on the average, of 33 per cent. 

Such a lowering of the exactness of the work is proportional to the 
weakening of the faculty of distinguishing small psycho-physical 
differences, the weakening of the memory, and the appearance of 
a mental over-excitement. The phenomena indicated prove the 
fatigue of the neuro-psychic mechanism, which is, doubtless, the cause 
of the increase of the number of mistakes. 


In conclusion, it is necessary to mention the fact of the repetition 


of mistakes. Ifa pupil has made a certain mistake, it is not rare to 
seo it become inclined to repeat this mistake (thus, for example, one 
finds in the same dictation ditinction, peruader, Dieu dipose), and then 
each new mistake of the same sort only implants in him more deeply 
the inclination to repeat it. 

In accordance with a resolution adopted at the meeting when this 
paper was read, a Committee of the Council has been appointed to carry 
out similar experiments in England, especially with a view to ascer- 
taining the most advantageous distribution of school hours. The 
following were nominated on the Committee :—The President, Mrs. 
Jellicoe, Miss Buss, Mrs. Bryant, Miss O'Connor, Mr. Fleay, Mr. 
Langler, Mr. Scott, Mr. Coghlan, and the Hon. Acting Secs. 


NOKDENSKIOLD. 
By Joux Rae, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


Bom entering upon the Arctic career—which has re- 
J cently culminated in so grand a success—of the subject of 
this paper, it may not be out of place to give a very brief notice 
of his previous by no means uneventful life, for all, or nearl 
all, of which I am indebted to “ The Arctic Voyages of Adolf 
Erick Nordenskiöld, 1858—1879,” published by Macmillan 
and Co., 1879. 

Nordenskiöld is a native of Finland, and was born at 
Helsingfors, in November, 1832, of a race known for many 
generations to possess great qualities. Whilst yet a boy, he 
was an industrious collector of minerals and insects, and ac- 
companied his father, a well-known naturalist, on many of his 
excursions, thus preparing himself, without being aware of it, 
for his future great work. At first he was extremely idle when 
at school, his free spirit refusing to be under due discipline ; 
but when this discipline was relaxed, he became very indus- 
trious and attentive, and was soon among those who obtained 
the best reports. 

At this school—the Gymnasium at Borgo—a revolution took 
pe» in 1848, among the pupils, in consequence of two of them 

eing subjected to corporal punishment, and nearly half the 
young men had to leave the institution—among them Norden- 
skiéld. 

His chief studies in the University of Helsingfors—which 
he entered in 1849—were Chemistry, Natural Histor , Mathe- 
matics, Physics, and, above all, Mineralogy and Geolo He 
had already acquired much skill in recognising and col ecting 
minerals during his father’s tours, so that he was at an early 
age found capable of taking charge of the fine mineral collec- 
tion at Frugord. “By these experiences he acquired a keen 
and a certain eye for recognising minerals." After passing his 
examination, in 1853, he accompanied his father on a mineralogi- 
cal excursion to Ural, and paid mnch atterition to the iron and 
copper mines. On his return, he continued his favourite studies, 
and about the years 1855—56 wrote papers on the “ Crystalline 
Forms of Graphite and Chondrodite,” “ A Description of the 
Minerals found in Finland,” various articles on Mineralogy 
and Molecular Chemistry, &c.; and also, in conjunction with 
another gentleman, “The Mollusca of Finland.” He was 
during this time appointed Curator of the Mathematico- 


Physical faculty, and Mining Engineer Extraordinary, to ea 
of which a small salary was attached. 

He did not, however, long enjoy these his first paid appoin 
ments, having been removed before his second quarter’s sala 
was paid, because of some political speeches made in “ heedle 
fun and frolic” at a convivial dinner, where one of those prese 
parodied, in a very effective manner, a famous speech of P 
merston's about the taking of the Baltic fortresses. Th 
difficulty ended in Nordenskiöld having to leave his nati 
land, and take up his quarters for a time at Berlin, whe 
he continued his pet studies, and made the acquaintance 
some distinguished men, to whom his father's well-knov 
name was a most favourable introduction. 

He returned to Finland, was offered positions of hono 
and emolument, but, in consequence of an imprudent speec 
hadagain to leavethat country for a time; the Governor-Gener 
Von Berg, being evidently inimical tohim. During this peri 
of exile he made his first Arctic voyage with Torell to opi 
bergen in 1858, in the autumn of which he again visited Fi 
land, and was offered a situation of trust, but difficulties we 
raised by Von Berg, to whom he would not express regret f 
what he had done, and * who told him he must bid good-b 
to Finland." He got his passport, and in fourteen days cross 
the frontier into Sweden, of which country he me 
naturalized citizen. Subsequent to 1862, when Von Berg—w 
had cruelly denied Nordenskiöld the privilege of visiting |} 
dying mother—had ceased to be Governor-General, he w 
permitted to visit Finland whenever he pleased. 

In the season of 1858-9 he was appointed to take charge 
the Mineralogical Department of the Riks Museum at Stoc 
holm, vacant by the death of the former able Curator Mosand 
His whole history at this time is a continuous record of cc 
stant and useful scientific work, showing great capacity a 
energy, both mental and physical. 

In 1864 he went on his first Arctic Expedition under | 
own command, with very limited means, and in a small saili 
vessel. Theresults weremuch less than were looked for (althou 
during this summer the sea was very free from ice), in con 
quence of his meeting, when sailing northward, seven bot 
laden with walrus-hunters, from vessels that had been wreck 
with whom he was compelled to return immediately to Norw: 
The sales of animals, &c., killed during this expedition p: 
part of the expenses. 

A strenuous effort was made by Nordenskiöld, during i 
summer of 1868, to reach a high northern latitude in the it 
steamer “ Sofia,"* far too weak, both in build and steam pow 
to contend successfully with the put usually found noi 
of Spitzbergen; nevertheless, he reached the very high latito 
of 81? 42' N., on the 18th September, this being the high 
well authenticated latitude reached by any vessel (Parr 
boats in 1827 excepted) at this date. Later on in the seas 
the vessel leaked so badly, from a blow against an ice-fl 
that she was with difficulty brought back to her old anchors 
in one of the Spitzbergen harbours, where she was beach 
and the damage patched up. 

On his return from this expedition, Nordenskiöld v 
awarded the Founders' gold medal by the Royal Geographi 
Society of London. 

Iam happy to find that this experienced, truthful, and ¢ 
tinguished explorer is of opinion that, “in a not too unfavo 
able year, it would certainly be possible to reach, from 1 
north-western extremity of Spitzbergen, a far higher latitt 
than Sir George Nares' vessel attained during thelast Engl 
Polar Expedition.” t 

In 1872, that admirably generous and public-spirited gent 
man, Mr. Oscar Dickson, again nobly volunteered the fu 


* An iron steamer is not so good for Arctic service as one built 
wood. The cold makes the iron brittle.—J. R. 

T This line of route I have consistently advocated for more tha’ 
quarter of a century, chiefly on account of Parry’s experience of 1€ 
and because there is, as far as yet known, a channel 300 miles wide 
the ice to move freely in, instead of narrow straits leading northw: 
which, according to my own experience, and that of others, are | 
penetrably blocked up with ice, either at one end or the other. —J. 
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requisite for another Polar Expedition, with the same object 
as the last, but on this occasion sledging over the ice was to 
be attempted. 

Nordenskióld closely discussed the question as to whether 
reindeer or dogs were best as draught animals, and to settle 
this question satisfactorily he paid Greenland a visit in 1870. 
So as to utilize this Greenland tour to the utmost, he made an 
excursion over the inland ice of this ill-named country, which 
is certainly the reverse of “ green.” He was accompanied on 
the ice by the botanist Berggren, and on this of all places the 
most unlikely for a botanist to find anything worthy of notice 
in his own special science, the remarkable discovery was made 
that this ice was everywhere covered with a scanty Mr uai 
of microscopic Algw. Their progress was interrupted by many 
crevasses, so that they reached only about 30 miles inland. 

Nordenskiöld determined on taking with him reindeer in- 
stead of dogs, because they would serve as food, each deer 
being counted upon as yielding upwards of 100 lbs. venison; 
but the deer required so large a supply of mosses and lichens 
for food, that an extra vessel had to be hired for their transport. 

This year (1872) the state of the ice on the northern shores 
of Spitzbergen was found unusually rough and unfavourable, 
and, to make matters worse, the reindeer all escaped very soon 
after they were put on shore. The auxiliary vessel already 
mentioned, and another which had been required, were to have 
returned to Sweden immediately after discharging their 
cargoes, but were unfortunately shut up by the ice in "rose! 
Bay—a most unusual thing—and, not having provisions enough 
for wintering, the supply of food taken for the crew of one 
vessel was too small to feed so many mouths ; the difficulties 
were further increased by their being obliged to receive and 
give rations to a number of ship-wrecked walrus-hunters, who 
otherwise would have starved. 

The expedition, useful in other respects, was a perfect failure 
in its main object, that of getting far to the north. 

As these two last expeditions were wholly with the object of 
making a great progress Poleward, I shall offer a few remarks 
on the various routes to the Pole, either already attempted or 
in prospect, before describing Nordenskióld's most recent 
and grandly successful Arctic voyage to the North-east; 
thinking it may be of interest to those who have 
not made Arctic voyages especially their study, to point 
out. the various routes to the North Pole that have been 
attempted, and to mention the difficulties that have been 
encountered, and their causes, in the efforts to make the North- 
west passage, which has been discovered, but has never been 
made in the true sense of the word, that is, by a vessel passin 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, or vice versá, northwar 
of the American Continent. 

Contrary to the theories of many presumably good Arctic 
authorities, who advocate narrow channels of the sea for 
Arctic navigation, such channels have, in practice, been gene- 
rally found the worst possible for this purpose, especially when 
their direction lay in anything approaching to a north and 
south course, as they have almost always been blocked with 
impenetrable ice in one part or other. As examples of 
this, I may mention Smith Sound, which was found come 

letely sealed up by the ice-pack at its northern outlet in 1875, 

n the narrow Fury and Hecla Strait, Parry's advance west- 
rw stopped by close-packed ice at its western opening 
in 1823, 

Franklin’s northward progress through Wellington Channel 
must have been stopped in a similar manner in 1845, for he 
turned back the same year. In 1846, '47, 48, the ships of the 
same good and noble but unfortunate navigator were shut up by 
and abandoned in the ice, near the south entrance of the some- 
what narrow channel, named by me Victoria Strait in 1851 ; the 
pressure of the ice-pack coming down from the north-west 
through M'Clintock Channel, and checked in its progress by 
King William’s Land, must, from my experience of it, have been 
immense. Franklin’s officers did not at that time knew—a 
fact ascertained by mein 1854—that King William's Land was 
an island, and that, by passing eastward of it, the ice pressure 
might in a great measure have heen avoided. 


int of 


Bellot Strait, which bounds the extreme north 
America in latitude 71° 57’ N., was found impracticable by the 
Fox, in 1858-9, in consequence of the ice-pack at its western 
end. 

Prince of Wales's Strait—another narrow channel—separa- 


ting Banks Land from Wollaston Land, was of access from 
the south, both by MeClure in 1850, and by Collinson jn 1851, 
but its northern entrance was completely sealed up by the ice 


floes. 

Finally, Banks Strait was a fatal obstruction—fatal I mean 
as regards the making of the north-west passage—to Parry 
sailing westward in 1819, and equally so to McOlure in 1851, 
'52 and '53, going eastward from Behring Strait, when he had 
to abandon his ship in Mercy Bay, and with his crew take 
refuge on board Kellett’s vessels, which were also abandoned, 
They then took passage in an auxiliary steamer to England vid 
Lancaster Sound and Davis Straits, thus making or finding a 
north-west passage by walking one or two hundred miles over 
the ice-covered sea. 

Sea channels having an east and west direction, when of 
considerable length, are usually pretty free from obstruction, 
as the land to the north in a great measure prevents ice pres: 
sure from that direction. 

An idea has recently been started, and rs have been 
read on the subject, advocating an advance Pole-ward between 
the meridians of 50° and 60° east longitude to Franz Joseph 
Land, which is acknowledged to be possible of approach about 
once in every five or six years. If this assumption is correct, as I 
presume it may be, because mentioned by the advocates of this 
route, it must be most dangerous, for, supposing a ship to reach 
the south portion of Franz Joseph Land in the favourable year, 
she would in all probability be shut up, and prevented from 
getting back for five or six years—a much longer detention 
than is either safe or desirable. 

I have already quoted Nordenskióld's favourable opinion of 
the northward route viá the west shore of Spitzbergen, where 
we know there is a wide channel of sea as far as 83^ north 
latitude, seen by Parry in 1827. That greatest of Arctic navi- 
gators, when im lat. 82° 45' N., could not find an ice-floe 
sufficiently large and strong to haul his boats Re pa as to 
protect them from being nipped, and remarksin his journal, 
“such was the state of the ice at this my extreme north 
point !"—the fact being that, the farther north he went, the 
smaller and weaker the floes became. This Spitzbergen 
route has never been attempted by large, well-equipped, and 

owerful screw steamers such as those of Nares in 1875, or 
ike the fine ships now almost universally used by the seal 
hunters from Dundee and Peterhead. 

Previous to his great undertaking which ended so 
gloriously, Nordenskiöld undertook two preliminary shorter 
voyages, as it were to feel the way. For this purpose he 
made a voyage eastward in 1875, with a small sailing sloop 
of 70 tons burden, crossed the Kara Sea, and reached the 
Yeniessei River without difficulty, the vessel returning the 
same season by the same route. ost everything intended 
by this expedition was effected,—something unusual in Aroctio 
discovery. It being supposed that the cause of success in 
1875 was an unusually favourable state of the ioe, Nordens- 
kióld went the following year by nearly the same course in a 
steamer of 400 tons, and made the voyage with equal success 
—thus proving,as far as possible where such an uncertain 
element of obstruction as ice-movement is concerned, the 
practicability of navigating these seas. 

The earliest recorded attempt to find a North-East passage— 
that is, to take a vessel from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, 
north of Europe and Asia, vid parng Strait—was that of Sir 
Hugh Willoughby, more than three hundred — ago. He 
and his whole crew were found frozen to death (probably 
starved), when they had been wintering on the shores 
of Russian Lapland. This expedition, consisting of three small 
vessels, sailed in 1553. : 

A number of other expeditions were sent out in the 16th 
and 17th centuries with the same object, under commanders 
whose names appear prominently in our more recent Arctic 
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maps (see Stanford's Cireumpolar Map), the most conspicuous 
being those of Barentz (a Dutchman) and Hudson. Later on, 
the Russians undertook the exploration of these seas, and 
sent out no fewer than eighteen expeditions, all of which failed 
in their main object. 'Lhe last of these returned in 1837, on 
which Von Baer, the Academician, asserted it was an ico cellar. 

For Nordenskiold's great voyage, the patriotic and generous 
Mr. Oscar Dickson, a y 80 frequently mentioned, con- 
tributed £12,000, including the purchase ofthe “ Vega," a steam 
whaler of 500 tons and 60 horse-power, this being a much 
finer vessel in every respect—apart from the great advantage 
of steam-power—than was ever previously employed for the 
contemplated work. By a grant from the king of Sweden of 
£2,200, and an equal amount from a Russian gentleman, Mr, 
Alexr. Sibiviakoff, with other subscriptions, the sum of 
£20,000 was obtained. 

The minor objects of this expedition were too numerous to 
mention in anotice so brief as this; it is sufficient to say that 
with so experienced and scientific a leader and an admirable 
staff of able men to support him, no single pursuit that could 
tend either to the advancement of science or of industrial de- 
velopment was neglected. The expedition was extremely 
fortunate in having as captain of the * Vega” Lieut. Palander, 
who, although still young, had alread much experience of 
ice-navigntion. The crew of the “ Vega” consisted of thirty 

rsons in all, of whom nine were Officers and scientists, three 

orwegian walrus-hunters, and the remaining eighteen 
picked from about 200 volunteer seamen of the Swedish 
navy. They were fully provisioned for two years. 

The * Vega " sailed from Gottenborg on the 4th July, 1878, 
and from Tromsoe on the 21st, accompanied from the latter 
place by the small steamer “Lena,” bound for the river of 
that name. 

On the 30th of the same month, the “ Vega” reached the 
Shores of the Kara Sea, and anchored at Chabarova, a Samoyede 
village, near which the two vessels “ Fraser " and “ Express " 
had been at anchor since the 20th, and had seen no ice all 
these ten days. The “ Lena” arrived on the 31st, and both 
she and the “ Vega” took on board coals from the “ Express," 
and then sailed on the lst August. The whole of the Kara Sea 
was traversed without seeing ice, except one “ drift” of floes 
too rotten or broken up to impede navigation. On the 6th 
August they came to anchor in Dickson’s Harbour, in lat. 
73° 25’ N. long. 82° E. (?), having advanced more than 500 
miles in six days. 

After spending a day in surveying the harbour, the vessels 
continued their eastward voyage. 

On the 19th August the first object of the expedition was 
accomplished, by its arrival at the extreme north point of the 
Old World, named variously Cape Chelyuskin, ore Severo, or 
North-East Cape, its latitude being 77° 41’ N., longitude 
104°1’ E. On this part of the voyage a good deal of detention 
had been caused by fogs, but the little ice met with had been 
either too much decayed or the floes too open to prevent the 
easy and safe passage of the steamers, being rather an advant- 
age than otherwise, because the water was kept smooth. 

A Gey was spent at this interesting spot in taking bearings 
and collecting specimens of all kinds. The ships then resumed 
their route, steering nearly due East away from the land (instead 
of following the coast line, which here turned to the south), in 
the direction of the New Siberian Islands; but a denso ice-pack 
met with on the 22nd put a stop to their advance in this direc- 
tion, and they had to retrace their way, and by the evening of 
the 23rd were again in open water; then, by keeping more to 
the southward, no more ice was met with up to the mouths of 
the river Lena, where the little vessel of that name parted 
company with her larger consort on the night of the 27th, the 
latter continuing her course towards Behring Strait, 

In three days, notwithstanding that there was much time 
lost in dredging and taking soundings, 360 miles were accom- 
plished, showing how little obstruction there had been by ice, 
which was, however, seen in greater or less quantities to the 
north. As they advanced, however, it was necessary to keep 
to the open channel along the coast, which they had to hug 


closely, as the strip of water became narrower and narrowei 
every hour; yet no serious delay was caused as far as Cape 
Schelagskoi, which was arrived at on the 6th September 
being still about 500 miles from Behring Strait. " 

The ice was now found so closely packed, that it was requi 
site to approach still nearer the coast to find an open channel 
Whilst attempting with much difficulty to do this, two larg: 
skin boats, of the same build as the Oomiaks of the Eskimos 
eame off full of natives, the first ple that had been seer 
since leaving Chabarova, about 2,500 miles to the east. Thes 
could speak neither Russian nor any other language understooc 
by the Swedes. One boy could count ten in English, showin; 
that they had probably more communication with America: 
whalers than with the Russians. These Tchuktché were founi 
still to use some implements of stone and bone, and their fea 
tures have an undoubted resemblance to the Mongols of th 
Old World, and the Eskimos and Indians (P) of the New. Evi 
dently these Tchuktché resemble closely in habits the Eskimos 
and preserve like them the contents of the reindeer pauncl 
for food.* 

The winter quarters of the “ Vega” proved safe, and were i 
other respects favourable for comfort and health, being so littl 
to the north, that even on the shortest day—21st December- 
they had four or five hours daylight. Villages of from five t. 
fifteen tents of most friendly Tchukchés studded the coast 
from whom reindeer venison and bear's meat were obtained 
being no doubt one of the causes why no e] spen of scurv 
made their appearance. These people may be called Marin 
Tchuktchés, in contradistinction to the Reindeer Tchuktché: 
who wander about from place to place with their herds o 
tame deer, and who supply the former by barter with th 
oo of this most use u animal, which form their winte 

ress.f 

It is to be regretted that here, as elsewhere, where the civi 
lized man goes, the natives have been taught a love of alcoho! 
which is especially baneful where this demoralising drink i 
used as an article of barter, an offence of which I am happy t 
find Nordenskiöld was not guilty,—only giving “a drop nov 
and then to encourage them." The American whalers brin, 
annually large quantities of spirits to this coast, notwith 
standing the prohibition of the Russian government. 

The “ Vega " was liberated from her ice fetters on the 18t 
July,1879; passed East Cape at the narrowest ot Behrin; 
Strait, and entered the Pacific on the 20th July, thus com 
pleting the North-east passage,—a glorious, and in all probs 

ility a most useful work, worthy of this distinguishe 
explorer. The wonderfully enthusiastic reception that th 
Swedish Arctic hero has met with, from the time of his reach 
ing Japan until his arrival at Stockholm, the capital of hi 
adopt pci expresses better than any writing can, ho 
well and truly his work is appreciated. 

If I may be permitted to express a regret, itis that Nordens 
kiöld did not sail from Gottenborg ten or twelve days earlie 
than he did, because there seems little doubt that, had he don 
so, he would have completed the passage in the summer c 
1878. The Kara Sea was certainly navigable ten days befor 
be traversed it, and nearly all theice met with was in a decaye 
state, capable of causing little obstruction in deep water. I 
fact, its decayed state during the latter part of the voyage, wa 
in a great measure the cause of obstruction, because Tt cate 
into much shallower water than the undecayed floes would d. 
and in a less depth than was required to float the * Vega," an 
thus her advance was obstructed, as was the case with Captai 
Collinson's vessel in the autumn of 1853, on the somewhs 


` * At page 385 of “ Nordenskióld's Arctic Voyages,” he says of th 
Tehuktchés—''a tribe doubtless descended from the Eskimos of Greet 
land.” In my communications with the Eskimos at several position 
on the American coast, I was led to believe, from what they told m: 
that they had migrated from the West, and not from the East, an 
resa the Greenlanders were most probably descended from th 

intics. 

t Numerous graves with burnt human bones were found. The: 
were covered first with turf, and then with small flat stones, 
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similar low, flat, Arctic shore of America, west of McKenzie 
nite when making his way from the east towards Behring 
rait. 

Whilst on the eastward voyage, early in tho seasons of 1850 
and 1851, no difficulty was found in makiug a passage either 
by Collinson or McClure, because at that time of the year the 
floes were much thicker and larger, and took the ground in 
deeper water than was required to float their ships, thus leaving 
a navigable channel between the ice and the shore. 


RANDOM NOTES ON GIRLS AND GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 
By AN Orp-rasuroNgD PERSON. 
I AM an old-fashioned person. My knowledge of the world 
is small; my acquaintance with books very limited. But 
it is said that the opinions of any man or woman under thirt 
serve to indicate which way the tide is setting. Therefore 
do not hesitate to mention mine. Iam not learned; I am not 
famous; but, at least, I am under thirty. To come to my 
opinions. Iam neither orthodox nor modern. I have a deep 
admiration for my great-grandmother ; a decided anxiety about 
her great-great-granddaughter. [have arespect for thedespised 
** use of the globes,” which I myself so notably escaped; and 
though I never learned “ Mangnall's Questions," I am inclined 
to think I might have done worse things. I admit that Board- 
ing Schools fail in practice; I am inclined to think that High 
Schools failin theory. I number High School teachers and 
their pupils among my most valued friends. I believe them 
to be able, vigorous, in love with knowledge. Nevertheless, T 
agree somewhat with “A Private Schoolmistress,” who wrote 
for the May number of this Journal. I am not a private school- 
mistress; my trade is that of the scribbler. I may, therefore, 
be regarded as, in some sense, neutral—one of the laity, so to 
gpeak. 

For my part, I am strongly in favour of what the 
Philistines would call “ domestic training." I do not believe 
that the time our mothers spent over their jam-pots was 
wasted. I regard their knowledge of herbs and simples as a lost 
art, which we should do well to recover. Iam certain that fine 
needlework is, like every other manual occupation which implies 
skill, a discipline for the brain as well as for the hand. And I 
should take it as a far higher compliment to be called a modest 
gentlewoman than to be addressed as a marvel of scholarship. 
** Hollow uberior troie are bad, just as all hollowness is 
bad, and a truthful thoroughness is as necessary in the school- 
room as in the workshop or the law-courts. The discipline of 
study is,like every other discipline, a fine moral tonic; and 
let us by all means have the reality, not the sham ; but surely 
we should beware of exacting from a Desdemona precisely the 
same list of intellectual attainments that we should ask from 
a Portia. The wit and learning of the latter were doubtless 
an added charm ; but thereis many a gracious type of woman- 
hood in which neither the teaching of the schools nor the 
efficiency of examiners could have created either the one or 
the other. We need a theory of education which shall give to 
each an adequate opportunity of survival and development; 
and, while we value mental keenness and agility as not without 
their uses, let us remember that beauty of character does not 
depend upon these. 

I think, so far as it is possible, a woman should refresh the 
eyes and hearts of those about her with pure loveliness in her 
home, her dress, her person, and, above all, in that inner self, 
of which these should be the natural and harmonious expres- 
sion. And, Shonen loveliness is of God’s making, not man’s, 
yet man may, at least, strive not to make ugliness, or exagge- 
rate defects, or create prodigies, or run counter to the teachings 
of kindly Mother Nature. 

Growing things need a great deal of fresh air and 
sunshine and cool water, plenty of room, and unbounded 
leisure. Give a girl, at least, a chance of some sweet com- 
munings with the woods and fields, and running streams, 


without a haunting consciousness of competitive examinations 
and neglected lessons, You may may feel pretty sure she— 


** Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.”’ 


i Why should not Nature say of her, as of Wordsworth’s 
ucy :— 
P “ This child I to myself will take ; 
She shall be mine, and I will mako 
A lady of my own. 
»* * * * 
And vital feelings of delight 
Shall rear her form to stately height, 
Her virgin bosom swell." 


Ruskin makes much of that one word “ vital.” He reminds 
us that there are “ deadly ” feelings of delight. But these are 
not the gift of the forests and meadows, or silent solitary 
places where the blue sky is over-head, and the green moss 
under-foot. 

Gymnastics are well in their way, if they are not made too 
violent a strain upon powers already taxed to the utmost by 
hard study. The old lessons in “dancing and deportment ” 
are not without their use. I agree with Sir Thomas Eliot that 
“‘dauncyng is a great teacher of moral prudence," as well as 
with Sir Walter Soott, who taught his daughters to ride that 
they might not tell lies. 

But none of these things will do for a girl what the sweet 
influences of Nature did for Wordsworth's maiden. They will 
not give to her the innocent grace of a Miranda or the c 
of a Rosalind. 

I am convinced that it is far easier to educate bare intellect 
than to educate character in its completeness, and that the 
latter is infinitely more important than the former; and I 
heartily hold with Sydney Dobell, that goodness in a 
woman is not enough; 1t must be beautiful goodness—a good- 
ness not strong and effectual only, but serene, harmonious, 
well-balanced, untouched by restlessness or friction. 

Now, I ask myself gravely whether, in this age of hurry and 
movement, thronging schoolrooms and eager races for certifi- 
cates will be specially conducive to this type of goodness. 

A school which includes two or three hundred girls must 
necessavily be classified on certain broad principles of age and 
attainment, acted upon with great promptitude and decision ; 
and I think this rapid and wide classification has its danger 
as well as its advantages. The average result is good, but the 
individual risk is very great. I have never cared so much fora 
showy parterre, where pelargoniums, violas, and calceolarias are 
massed together in brilliant uniformity, as for an old-fashioned 
flower garden, where fruit trees, brave with blossom or fruit, 
stand here and there among the hollyhocks, nor are there 
wanting tufts of innocent daisies and shady nooks full of lilies 
of the valley. In the spring time, the single snowdrops are 
allowed to grow single, and are never teased into magnified 
distortions of their former selves. Every flower has the grace 
of natural harmonious development; and yet it is something 
other than a wild flower—it has a reserve of. strength, a depth 
of colour, a perfection of form, unknown to the pretty blos- 
soms of the hedge-row. Every plant taxes the special care 
and attention of the gardener. The rose-trees will need bud- 
ding, the pansies will be the better for cutting, theannuals will 
take a vast deal of watering. The samesoil will not do for all, 
nor the same aspect, nor the same kind of loving nurture. 
And, when all is done that can be done, the garden will have 
a certain incomplete, unfinished, unsystematic appearance. 
Yet for me it has a delightsomeness which I miss in tho 
great cheap successful flower-beds of our public parks and 

rdens, where dwell the more “ cultured” flowers, who have 
Gon forced up to a dead level of superiority, at the cost of a 
few weak plants that naturally died in the effort. 

And here I fancy some hard-worked father or mother, tossing 
aside my paper with a little sigh of impatience. '* We, too," 
they say, “ might have preferred for our children these ' gar- 
dens of retired leisure’; but the time that can be spared for 
education is small; the money that can be snatched from a 
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pinched income smaller still. Wemust take what we can get ; 
and the High Schools give us the best for the money.” 

And I believe this last assertion to be substantially true. 
Take them for all in all, I imagine the High Schools do give 
the best cheap instruction that can be had, except that to be 
found in Elementary Schools. Only do not let the instruction 
of school encroach upon or interfere with the education of home. 

To be alive to your child’s danger is in itself a safeguard. If 
a costly education is out of your reach, intellectual stimulus, 
honourable ambition, wholesome companionship, she may well 
findina High School, to say nothing E RS and conscientious 
instruction by well-trained teachers; and, at home, no poverty 
can Japao your daughter of the educating power of your love, 
and a Divine love higher, deeper, more comprehending than 

our own. No slenderness of purse need prevent her from 

reathing an atmosphere of “ plain living and high thinking.” 
No straitened means can shut her out from the sweet influences 
of spring and summer, autumn and winter. No narrow income 
can veil for her the blue Heaven over-head, or blind her to the 
infinite host of stars. No hand but yours can bar the door of 
the nursery, whether it be your's or a neighbour's, where pla; 
“ the little ones," who are among the best teachers of girlhood. 
No command but yours can close the Bible with agnostic 
bigotry, or keep your children out of God's Church with the 
narrowness of sectarianism, or the opposite narrowness of 
unbelief. 

And education does notend with school-days. Mothers, indeed, 
may send their daughters to what, in their crude ignorance, 
they call a “finishing school"; but the daughters of God are 
never "finished." He will educate his child in many ways that 
we should nothave chosen for her—through pain, through temp- 
tation, through self-sacrifice. Life is a rough school, but not 
an ignoble one; and heroism is often born of poverty. A mother 
may do much for a girl, but only the Master can make of her— 

“A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a Spirit still, and bright 
With something of angelic light.” 


THE AGAMEMNON AT OXFORD. 


i e last fortnight has seen among us a great revival not of 

Greek learning but of one phase of Greek life—a revival of 
intense literary and wsthetic interest, and also of considerable 
educational d gps to schoolboys, to scholars, and to the 
educated public generally. The Agamemnon of ZEschylus, 
acted for the first time at Oxford in Balliol College Hall, on the 
8rd of June, was repeated there the following day, and subse- 
quently at Eton, Winchester, and Harrow. It is not our pur- 
pow either to describe or criticise the performance,—those who 

ad not the good fortune to be present, have had full oppor- 
tunity of reading detailed accounts in the daily papers; it 
remains to indicate what seem to be the main educational 
issues of an attempt so novel and so successful. That this 
educational significance is real, not fancied, few could doubt who 
stood on Saturday night in the amphitheatre of the Harrow 
Speech-room. The sight was strangely impressive: tier above 
tier of seats were thronged with boys, gathered to watch for the 
first time move before them in flesh and blood, figures which 
hitherto must certainly have been dim, probably, alas! dreary 
phantoms—to listen to the sonorous musical utterance of words, 
some at least of the spectators had too often clipped, and mut- 
tered, and mispronounced—to feel by the help of music the 
irresistible cadence, the freedom and fitness of measures which 
so often had checked and hampered their own struggling 
utterance. To judge by the faces of the spectators, the expe- 
rience was a strange, even a startling one; the imagination of 
the average school-boy needs strong stimulus, Notes, explana- 
tions, stage directions have all been pressed into service in our 
school editions to make a Greek play intelligible; but, in reading 
an unknown tongue, the intellectual task is too severe to leave 


much vital force free for the framing of dramatic conception 
what is construed sg a cannot be pictured as a who! 
Probably few of the boys present were familiar enough wit 
thelanguage* to carry away anything but the most gener 
impressions; but it is just the fact that these impressions we 

eneral that made them so valuable, so suggestive; the gre 

rama was there in its entirety, and for those boys nothing 
after days, no construing by scraps, no emending of isolat 
passages, can ever wholly dismember it. It is scarcely t 
much to say, that in one evening it was possible for them - 
catch a more vivid impress of the mind of ZEschylus, than 
felt by the average wider after years of disjointed toil. TI 
horrors of the Fury-haunted house, the sacred madness of Ca 
sandra, crime triumphant for a while, vengeance to come,—cz 
they be lightly forgotten? Some will catch the sonoro: 
words, afta ôpáras d£ta rác xov; many more would feel, unknov 
ing, something of the terror and the comfort of this inscrutab| 
inevitable Fate. Surely, next day, Greek texts would be look: 
at with new eyes; what had been before but 80 many iamb 
lines of doubtful meaning, interspersed at all-too frequent an 
most luckless intervals with quagmires of chaotic words an 
tangled rhythm, will be read henceforth with more reverenc 
with desire and hope, not with a weary and puzzled despai 
A Greek play will be recognized as the written symbol of 
splendid and terrible spectacle, a great moral show. 

More timidly we may venture to speak of the effect on th 
mind of the scholar. By many candid mouths he has spoke 
himself. He went nervously, anxiously, fearing a burlesqu 
shivering at the thought of misplaced spondees, unrecognise 
readings, inaccuracies inconceivable ; he came away a wiser an 
a gladder man. It was something that for one night he ha 
looked at a Greek play with a due sense of its proportion, th: 
for an hour or two perspective was restored, variant readin 
were at one, the whole resumed its reasonable sway over d 
parts, the eye looked at men speaking, not symbols written; _ 
was something even for the ear to hear,as well as the eye to se 
In the realization of any complex phenomenon, the more sense 
we can bring to bear upon our task the better will it be accom 
plished; the more these senses help the intellect and imaging 
tion, the more free the imagination is in its turn to outleap tk 
senses. All this the scholar felt, and feeling owned it. 

Lastly, let us think of the educated public generally,—mer 
and still more women, to whom the words were for the mo: 
part unintelligible, g“ who looked and listened eagerly. W 
must make large allowance for the influence of novelty; stil 
this eagerness of the public—the unclassical public—is sig 
nificant, Had the play been in Spanish or Latin, an audienc 
would have been farther to seek. A want is imperatively fel 
for a knowledge of the past—the Hellenic past—which shal 
be real, living, wide-spread ; the birthright of every educate 
man, not the monopoly of the scholar: it is the wholesome an 
natural desire of an age that knows that it has erred and 
astray in art, in taste, and feeling, and would fain come jm 
and walk more safely in the old-world tracks. There may b 
in this desire an admixture of the feverish thirst after know 
ledge which besets modern life; but we think it is chiefly : 
sense of legitimate want that drives us to seek satisfaction i! 
the Greek past,—a sense that our age is wearied with license 
excess, self-indulgence, complexity, and would fain submit it 
tastes, its feelings, to a discipline which exacts severe simplicity 
modest self-restraint, ordered temperance. So to submit our 
selves, we must do more than repeat Greek verbs in our youth 
and emend Greek plays in our old age; we must live for : 
while as the Greeks lived, worship in their temples, go witt 
them to their theatres. Hence, we think, in part the moderr 
call for the study of Greek art and Greek archeeology,—henc: 
the desire for the reproduction of Greek plays. This reactior 
from mere scholarship, mere Eee dro. has naturally it: 
dangerous side. We have lately, at Oxford, been impressively 
reminded by the most living of living scholars, that not in it: 


* They had, however, been prepared by an admirable lecture of 
Dr. Butler on the plot and scope of the play, and provided with copies 
of Miss Swanwick's translation, 
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temples or its statues, but in its language, the Greek mind 
finds its fullest, its most final, its most entire utterance ; and 
that therefore no art, no archæology, can ever hold more than 
second rank as its interpreter. But, in the reproduction of a 
Greek play, no such misgiving need haunt us: here language 
reigns supreme, only attended by her fitting handmaids, music 
and arb; sceuic effect can no-wise obscure, only enhance and 
intensify, dramatic utterance. 
T. E. H. 


PROPORTION OF BOYS TO MASTERS. 


d ime statistics of the proportion of boys to masters in our 

chief Public Schools, which we published last month, sug- 
gest some obvious comments. Probably the observation that 
will first occur to the reader is, that the expense of a school 
bears no relation to the efficiency of its staff, so far at 
least as numbers are concerned.  Rossall one of the 
cheapest, heads the list, and Eton, the most expensive, is 
half-way down the list.* At the bottom stand the four 
London schools. Three of them, as exclusively day-schools, 
may be supposed to require a smaller staff; but another 
inference that may be drawn is, that the Governing 
Bodies of our London schools have not moved with the 
times, and, as we gather from other sources, that the 
junior classes of the City of London School can have little or 
no individual teaching. In the case of Eton and Harrow 
there is an obvious remedy, but not even Mr. Bonnewell 
would propose to reduce the stipends of London Public 
School masters. 

If we compare these statistics with those furnished by 
schools abroad, we may find one subject for self-congratula- 
tion. Roughly, a class at a French Lycée or a German Gym- 
nasium is twice as large as a class at an English Public 
School; but then it must be remembered that a French or 
German parent pays about half as much as an English parent. 

Girls’ schools, from the circumstance that mistresses com- 
mand less salaries than masters, are better off in this respect 
than boys’ schools. In the Public Girls’ Day School Company 
the proportion sanctioned is one mistress for every twenty 
girls, not counting the head mistress. In the North Lon- 

on Collegiate School for Girls, the proportion is one to seven- 
teen. Nor are our elementary schools, if compared with those 
of foreign countries, under-mastered. The London School 
Board allow one certificated teacher for the first thirty 
scholars, and one pupil teacher for each succeeding thirty, or 
one certificated assistant-teacher for each sixty. On the 
Continent and in America, it is not uncommon to find as 
many as ninety children entrusted to a single master. 

To return to Public Schools, we consider that in no case 
should a class exceed the limit of forty, and the highest 
and lowest forms, for different reasons, which it would take us 
too long to discuss, should not number more than twenty. 
If we take into account Natural Science masters and others, 
whose classes, in many cases, must be small, and whose 
time cannot always be fully employed, this would probably be 
found to give a proportion of not more than seventeen boys to 
a master. If our estimate is sound, fourteen out of twenty 
Public Schools on our list are at present under-mastered. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FEMALE EDUCATION IN OUR TIMES. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Education. 
Sm,—Will you allow me the opportunity of repelling the 
threefold attack made on me by your correspondents, in the 
June number of the “ Journal" ? 


* The United Services College, Westward Ho !, also a cheap school, 
a bse zs second, the number of boys to a master being fourteen 
and a half, : 


Miss Gurney's letter invites fair discussion, which is much 
needed at present on the subject of female education in our 
times. 

I was quite aware of the existence of the Schools and Colleges 
mentioned by Miss Gurney, when I wrote the passage she refers 
to, about Public Schools or continental education for girls. I 
have always thought that those establishments had only a local 
influence, confined to the neighbourhoods in which they were 
situated, and were therefore quite different from Public Schools 
regulated by a central committee, which offers to establish one 
anywhere, under certain conditions. The High Schools of 
Leeds, Halifax, &c., are, of course, imitations of the schools of 
the “ Girls’ Public Day School Company," though they are 
conducted by independent Companies. 

In regard to the moral and religious influence exerted by 
head-mistresses and assistants in High Schools, I cannot 
think that, during four hours of close class-work, they can 
have as much opportunity for the inculcation of religious 
principles, and the training of character, as the private school- 
mistresses have with smaller numbers, longer hours, and more 
individual acquaintance with their pupils and their parents. 

I cannot but think also that the High School system holds 
out great inducements to women to become instructors only, 
not educators. Young teachers, as a rule, now try to avoid 
taking charge of children out of school hours—a time when so 
much good that is essentially woman's work might be done, 
This part of our subject, ' Educators versus Instructors," is 
ably discussed in the May number of the “Journal of the 
Women's Education Union," and I fully agree with a corres- 
pondent, “ that the womanly devotion that has done much to 
make English women what they are, is becoming rarer every 


day.” 

it was the lack of this womanly devotion in Public Schools 
that I referred to, in saying that High Schools were not Eng- 
lish enough to last. One of your correspondents says that “ we 
are far behind other nations of Europe, to say nothing of 
America, in our educational knowledge and practice.” No 
doubt these nations have better Public Schools for girls, but 
have they produced a better type of womanhood, more intelli- 
gent, more refined, richer in good works, and better organisers 
of happy homes ? 

Iam glad to hear from Miss Gurney, that the “ Girls’ Public 
Day School Company" have never admitted the principle 
that boarding houses should be under the direction of an 
inferior class of women. My impression to the contrary was 
gained at a public meeting held for the purpose of establishing 
a High School in a town where there had not been one pre- 
viously. There were some influential persons on the platform, 
who reflected seriously, and I do not hesitate to say, most un- 
justly, on the work of the private schoolmistresses present. 
They were pitied '* with the tenderness of a great pity," and 
despised as being behind the times; and then one of the 
leading promoters of the scheme advised them to begin to 
keep boarding houses under the High School Committee. I 
inferred that simultaneous pity and contempt could only be 
bestowed on what was deemed inferior. To say the least, there 
was more zeal than discretion. 

* Another Private Schoolmistress" says, that my spirit of 
psrueaniip has warped my judgment, and that, in consequence, 

have heen betrayed into many inaccuracies and false assump- 
tions; I plead not guilty to every charge, and I propose to 
defend myself on every point. 

lst. I never attached any meaning to the term “High 
School," except as a distinctive name for the schools of the 
** Girls’ Day chool Company," and others of the same system, 
but under independent Companies. 

2nd. The fact of girls passing from an Elementary School to 
a High School, has several times lately fallen under my own 
observation. I have never disputed it, but I feel sure that 
very soon there will be a superabundance of young teachers 
who have had this kind of training. 

9rd. I have no acquaintance with any Principals of schools 
who use Mangnall’s Questions or Pinnock's Catechisms. I 
write in the interests of good Private Schools doing good 
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work, and I have no sympathy whatsoever with those nu- 
merous badly taught schools which unfortunately do exist. 
Their conductors have brought an evil report on the honest 
and good work of others, and the sooner these schools are dis- 
established the better. Probably the higher Board Schools 
will conduce to this end. If the “Other P. S." intends her 
remarks, or rather sneers, about school books, to refer to all 
Private Schools, I can tell her that she is greatly mistaken. 

A bookseller, who supplies schools in a large town, told me 
the other day, that he scarcely ever receives orders for these 
particular books now. 

As for the method of teaching in High Schools, I cannot 
discuss it in the limits of a letter, but it appears to me, from 
recent correspondence, that the lecture system has been tried 
and found wanting. There is very little learning by rote now 
in good private schools, but much intelligent explanation of 
lessons is given. 

4th and 5th. Local Examinations may not be an unmixed 
good, but they are conducted without fear and favour, and the 
class lists of successful students show that girls from private 
schools are quite as successful as those from High Schools. 

This result indicates that the teaching power is as good in 
one as the other. 

As to the wide question of which description of school 
training will best prepare girls for their future career, it can 
only be answered in the future. “ Another P. S. M." states 
that, “in private schools the assistants are too often chosen 
with a view to the sparing of expense rather than to the 
appointment of efficient teachers." In regard to good private 
schools this statement is simply untrue, but it shows strongly 
the need of a Scholastic Registration Act, under which private 
school mistresses and teachers can defend themselves from 
such aspersions. 

6th. “The private schools cannot hope to rival the High 
Schools in groviting for the physical well-being of the pupils,” 
&c., &c. I am certainly surprised that your correspondent 
should make such a claim as this at a time when the most 
competent authorities are loudly condemning the “ educa- 
tional pressure and arrangements of High Schools, and the 
consequent injury to health and eyesight.” Mrs. Garrett 
Anderson has spoken out on this subject with no uncertain 
sound, and I need not say a word. 

And now, without dwelling on * narrow views," and “ stock 
objections" to educational reform, I should like to ask your 
correspondent, who is so prejudiced against private schools, if 
she knows who were the pioneers in that educational reform 
which commenced about thirteen years ago? In 1867 four 
associations of private schoolmistresses, united in the North 
of England Council, engaged Mr. Stuart to give the first 
course of University Lectures to ladies, which movement has 
culminated in the University Extension scheme. I have by 
me printed reports of meetings of this Council,in which the 
first proposals for a College for Women, Higher Local Exami- 
nations, and University Examinations for Teachers, now 
les faits accomplis, were first made and discussed. Of course 
there were leading spirits in this work, but private school- 
mistresses were the helpers. 

I cannot, Mr. Editor, think of trespassing on your space to 
answer fully the letter of the Head Mistress. I wonder what 
the despised accomplishments were. Does the Head Mistress 
object to domestic music, or does she imply that this accom- 

lishment is better taught at High Schools, where no practis- 
ing is done, or at private schools, where daily attention is 
iven to it? The choice expressions, “Select Finishing 
hools," * Hollow show of accomplishments," &c., area fair 
sample of the reflections constantly cast on good private 
schools, when pupils are specially wanted to make up a 
number for a High School. 

The Christian homes of England owe nothing to High 
Schools, but they will compare Mévanrably with the homes of 
those countries where the women have been educated in 
Public Schools for several generations. 


I am, yours respectfully, 
June 14th, 1880, A Private SCHOOLMISTRESS. 


GERMAN PHILOLOGY. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Education. 

Sin,—I read, marked, and bought from the valuable lists of 
text-books on French Philology furnished by M. Schrumpf and 
other of your correspondents. Will some one of your readers, 
competent to speak with authority, recommend a similar list 
of books for German? Of learned works, such as Grimm's 
“ Doutsche Grammatik," there is plenty, but I know of no text- 
book for German Philology at all on the same scale as Brachet’s 
“ Historical Grammar,” short and simple enough to put into 
boys’ hands. The nearest approach to it that I have come 
across is “ Die Deutsche Sprache,” by August Schleicher, but 
even this is hardly elementary enough for English school-boys. 
Sonnenschein and Stallybrass’s “ German through English” 
is a most suggestive book for teachers, but it is not adapted 
for form-teaching, and some of the derivations are as grotesque 
as anything in Johnson or Min Fona; &o., 

A Mopern Lancuace Master. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


English Men of Letters—Bunyan. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
(Macmillan & Co. 1880. Price 2s. 6d.) 


Everybody who has read Mr. Froude’s essay on the Book of 
Job, will easily believe that he has written a good life of John 
Bunyan. The task needed a mind of a somewhat peculiar 
order. Not long ago it was a very rare thing, and even now 
it is not very common, to find a writer able or willing to 
understand the Puritan spirit; we can recall hardly a single 
instance of a writer who could join to such understanding the 
calmness of an historian. Perhaps, as far as the union is 
possible, this little book succeeds in effecting it; and that we 
conceive is its signal merit. Most of those who have written 
of the Puritan revolt, and among them preeminently Lord 
Macaulay, have never been able to resist the charm of what 
we may calla priori biography. The writer before us knows 
how the devil was indeed a reality for Bunyan; but he sees 
also that people have talked much nonsense who have dwelt 
on the horrors of Bunyan’s imprisonment. With an earnest 
sympa he can follow Bunyan in his struggle towards grace, 
and know what is meant by the unpardonable sin ; but, at the 
same time, he understands what amount of truth there is in 
Bunyan’s repeated declaration that for lying he had no equal. 
And again, when Mr. Froude says, that Bunyan was toc 
sensible to court martyrdom, he adds a new feature, and a 
true one, to the portraits that enthusiasts and scoffers have 
given us before. 

It is a refreshing sight to see John Bunyan classed among 
our English Men of Letters, and recognised not merely as a 
religious curiosity, but as a literary and moral force. For he 
is too little read. “Unfortunately,” says Froude, “ parents de 
not read Bunyan. He is left to children.” And we fear thai 
even to children he is becoming less and less known,—known 
we mean, in the sense in which they used to know him, wher 
the Bible and the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments and th 
Pilgrim's Progress were learnt by heart. The greatness o 
this loss, especially in'its moral aspect, is the first and thelas! 
lesson of this sketch of Bunyan’s life. In the intellectual revo 
lution, to which our attention is hourly called, the one grea‘ 
danger is that of losing our moral earnestness. It is linked ir 
most of us'to conscience, the grandest of all fictions, if indee 
a fiction, and the authority of conscience we are shaking. Mr 
Froude’s out-spoken plea in his last sentence is thus neithe 
ill-timed nor false. 

“ Men of intelligence, to whom life is not a theory, but a ster 
fact, conditioned round with endless possibilities of wrong ani 
suffering, though they may never again adopt the letter of Bunyan’ 
creed, will continue to see in conscience an authority for which cul 
ture is no substitute; they will conclude that in one form or othe 
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responsibility is not a fiction but a truth; and, so long as this con- 
viction lasts, the * Pilgrim's Progress' will still be dear to all men of 
all creeds who share in it, even though it pleases the ‘ elect’ modern 
philosophers to describe its author as a ‘ Philistine of genius,’”’ 

It is a consoling thought that the most arrogant of the “elect” 
extended the name Philistine to Cromwell also. 

Mr. Froude says little enough about the purely literary 
character of Bunyan’s work; but, fortunately, he does not 
disturb the opinions that most have already formed. The 
second part of the Pilgrim's Progress he calls “ a feeble rever- 
beration of the first"; the Holy War is not a work of art, as 
Macaulay said, the Life and Death of Mr. Badman would have 
been the best allegory in the world, had the Pilgrim's Progress 
not existed; while Bunyan's amazing inventiveness, con- 
spicuous in the Holy War, and his dramatic genius, are spoken 
of in words that would not seem cold if applied to Shakespeare. 
He insists little on the simplicity of the style, and its pic- 
turesqueness, thinking perhaps that on these points Bunyan's 
reputation is sure. But the mention ofthem again calls up the 
loss we shall suffer if we leave the Pilgrim's Progress to chil- 
dren, and if they neglect it; for, next to that of Voltaire, the 
style of Bunyan is the best safeguard against false ornament 
nnd tameness, 

Bat there is some danger of going astray, if we look on 
Bunyan as a man of letters. He protests against it himself. 
There is in him nothing of Milton's longing for an undying 
name. Knowingly and conscientiously, he sacrifices the 
artistic effect to the moral purpose of his writings. No sooner 
has he, with a curious art, made us feel that the Interpreter 
or Faithful is a reality, than he hastens to assure us that we 
are deceived, that we must think of him only as an abstraction. 
It is the best proof of his dramatic genius that he never 
succeeds. Ben Jonson, who immediately suggests himself as 
a parallel, had only half the difficulty to overcome, and almost 
failed. In connexion with gr dramatic power, there is 
a point for speculation which Mr. Froude does not seem to 
have noticed. We forget who it was that said: “ Bunyan’s 
Story masters the whole of our imagination and faith, but 
barely half our emotion." It seems to be true, and is of some 
importance in fixing his literary position. We might explain 
it in two ways. iratly, by the allegorical form which he 
adopts. If we say that Christian does not display the working 
of passion as King Lear does, we must remember that Bunyan 
considered the passions of Christian as separate from Christian 
himself. He personified the passions, made them also living, 
thinking, persecuting beings. Despair is not a mere state of 
Christian’s mind, but a giant into whose hands he falls. The 
temptations of Christian, his doubts and trials, we hardly see 
passing through his own mind; again they are cast outward, 
and we look on Christian finding his way through the valley 
of the Shadow of Death. Passion takes living form and ceases 
to be passion at all. Mosis em Macbeth a mere state of 
her husband’s mind, and you will bring Shakespeare and 
Bunyan so far on a level. Secondly, by the fact that passions 
or emotions, as we generally use the terms, have, strictly 
speaking, no place in the Puritan system. The Elizabethan 
dramatists were the painters of passions, because for them 
this life was the only one, their only minute of existence, and 
had to be lived in as fierce excitement as human nature would 
allow. But to the Puritan there was profanity in this. His 
system proclaimed the insignificance of man, and shunned every 
warm description of his power as both false and blasphemous. 
Grant once the doctrine that man of himself can do nothing, 
that “ works " are useless, and we are out of sympathy with 
the literature of passion. 

To return to Mr. Froude. He has so thoroughly canght the 
spirit of Bunyan, and has written so well, that those who read 
his book will be led irresistibly to take up the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, some to renew an old pleasure, others to test what 
they must think the exaggerated praise given to its author. 
Mr. Froude's style is always vigorous. ‘The following sen- 
tences, containing an idea which he afterwards applies to 
Paradise Lost, and to the Holy War, are a fair example of the 
tone in which the book is written ;— 


** Where belief is consciously gone, the artist has no reverence for 
his work, and therefore can inspire none. The greatest genius in 
the world could not reproduce another Athene like that of Phidias. 
But neither must the belief be too complete. The poet’s tongue 
stammers when he would bring beings before us who, though invisible, 
are awful personal existences, in whose stupendous presence we one 
day expect to stand. As long as the conviction survives that he is 
dealing with literal truths, he is safe only while he follows with 
shoeless feet the letter of the tradition. He dares not step beyond, 
lest he degrade the Infinite to the human level, and if he is wise he 
prefers to content himself with humbler subjects. A Christian artist 
can represent Jesus Christ us a man becanse He was a man, and be- 
cause the details of the Gospel history leave room for the imagina- 
tion to work. ‘To represent Christ as the Eternal Son in heaven, to 
bring before us the Persons of the Trinity consulting, planning, and 
reasoning, to take us into their everlasting Council Chamber, as 
Homer takes us into Olympus, will be possible only when Christianity 
ceases to be regarded as a history of true facts. Till then it is a 
trespass beyond the permitted limits, and revolts us by the inade- 
quaey of the result. Either the artist fails altogether by attempting 
the impossible, or those whom he addresses are themselves intel. 
lectually injured by an unreal treatment of truths hitherto sacred. 
They confound the representation with its ohject, and regard the 
whole of it as unreal together,” 


Elementary Applied Mechanics, By T. ALEXANDER, C.E, 
(Macmillan.) 

In the March number appeared an article on the study of 
Dynamics, in which the importance of this subject is incul- 
cated, on the ground of the dynamical basis of most physical 
theories. At the same time admirable text-books nre men- 
tioned from which a sound knowledge of elementary principles 
mir be obtained. 

e wish to advocate the claims of a subject which seems 
well adapted to bridge over the broad gulf which separates the 
discussion ofa vibrating ether from the primary explanations of 
elementary dynamical conceptions. To pass directly from one 
of these to the other is not less absurd than for a tyro to take 
up Tacitus after half-an-hour devoted to Henry’s First Latin 
Book. Any one who attempts, without long training in 
mechanical problems, to take up dynamical theories of this 
sort, is as little able to pass a critical judgment on the produc- 
tions of any fanciful theorist (and their name is legion), as the 
youthful Latinist on the variae lectiones of his commentary. 
The intermediate link is necessary; what should -it be? 
Hitherto it has been an imaginary kind of mechanics, with 
very little mechanical principle, and very much ingenious 
geometry and analysis. The pure mathematics can never be 
got rid of. All applied science isa fertilization of fundumental 
technical principles or facts by mathematical reasoning. But 
it is a great gain to the ordinary reader to minimize the mathe- 
matical requisites; it is a great loss to all readers if these are 
so multiplied as to obscure the real meaning of the questions 
in hand. 

The subject we propose is one which demands very litile 
mathematics, where the problems are real and eminently prac- 
tical, and, moreover, a subject of surpassing interest. It has 
received a very full and very excellent treatment at the hands 
of Professor Rankine in his work on Applied Mechanics. We 
have before us a new and elementary text-book of a part of the 
subject. It opens with an account of stresses and strains in 
a solid capable of deformation, a genuine solid with no un- 
naturalrigidity about it. When treated in two dimensions, 
and this is sufficient for a very large proportion of actual 
cases, this is extremely simple, and at the same time so pretty 
that it cannot fail at once to secure attention. It has, too, a 
direct A ev ara to the strength of beams and rods, under 
live or dead loads, their proof stresses and strains, and the 
resilience, or amount of work done in straining up to proof 
strain. On this follows one of the most attractive branches of 
the subject—the stability of earth foundations. This com- 
pletes the small volume before us. The range is very well 
chosen, both for simplicity and interest; but the intrinsic 
charm of the subject is, unhappily, not enhanced by the mode 
of treatment, The whole theory is confessedly taken from 
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Rankine. It is to be regretted that there is a great falling-off 
from Rankine's clearness and accuracy in definition and expo- 
Bition. On page 10 is one of the feeblest scientific definitions 
we remember seeing :—“ Pliability is a term applied to the pro- 
perty which india-rubber possesses in a higher degree than 
steel.” In the opening account of simple stresses and strains, 
the two terms are confounded. The explanation attributed to 
state of simple strain, belongs properly to simple stress. 
Observe the following :—“ The change of dimensions due to 
a simple state of strain, is an alteration of the length of the 
solid in the direction of the stress, with or without an accom- 
panying alteration of its other dimensions.” If the word 
strain here is used in its proper sense, the phrase “ due to” is 
unlucky, because the change of dimensions and the strain are 
the same thing; but, passing over this, the qualification 
* simple" excludes any accompanying alteration of other dimen- 
sions. If stress is meant, the sense is still wrong, for a simple 


stress must produce some accompanying alteration of other. 


dimensions. These things, with a certain proportion of mis- 
rints and awkward expressions, are the faults of the book. 
ut, in spite of this, it may be very useful to the student, for 
it contains an extremely large collection of examples, many of 
which are worked out. These are, apparently, original, are 
always practical, and often very good. ‘They form an excellent 
palestra for the student of Rankine. 

To complete the sketch of the general subject, an account 
of structures succeeds to stresses and strains. We are told 
what is the use of ties and struts, girders and trusses. After 
this comes the method of distribution of a load on the various 
parts of the structure, suggesting considerations on the 
strength required for the parts. To this branch belongs the 
theory of arches, their peculiar forms to resist various kinds 
of thrust or pressure, the account of buttresses, chimneys, 
&c. When the second volume appears, which may be expected 
to treat of the subjects enumerated, we hope to see the faults 
of the present avoided and its good qualities retained. 

Two objections may, perhaps, be raised to this study. 
Does it not involve too much mathematical skill P and is it not 
too technical, requiring, perhaps, a knowledge of machines or 
of building? The first has been answered by anticipation. To 
the second also a negative may be given. Where practical 
structures are dealt with, mechanical complications aro always 
avoided, and skeleton figures used, giving essentials with per- 
fect simplicity. 


Easy Lessons in Heat, by C. A. MARTINEAU. Easy Lessons in 
Light, by Mrs. W. Awpnxzx. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Each age unfolding new discoveries, and widening the field 
of knowledge, makes a universal culture less and less attain- 
able. But the striving for breadth of culture has certainly 
not become less eager in the present age, and to this is due 
the fashion of reading the elements of a vast number of sub- 
jects. Unhappily, too, this scattering of intellectual energies 
often begins early. This, we imagine, is the raison d'étre of 
books like the two before us, intended to give correct views of 
the nature and phenomena of Light and Heat, in a style 
sufficiently simple for the juvenile enthusiast for science, Old 
stagers, who have attained their knowledge by methods of the 
strictest scientific procedure, may question the advisability of 
replacing sound argument and accurate calculation by analogies 
from every-day life. Be this as it may, the books are dis- 
tinctly good of their kind, and no one can rise from their pe- 
rusal without feeling that he has gained a better insight into 
the meaning of many simple scientific facts and many pheno- 
mena which he must witness every day. 


Pictorial Chart of Geographical Terms. Diagrams in Electricit 
and Magnetism. (London: W. & A. K. Johnston. 1880. 
Price 128. each, on rollers varnished. 

The Geographica! Chart ought to be hanging on the wall of 
every infant school. It gives a bird's-eye view of an imaginary 
country, with isthmus, cape, creek, cataract, &c., and, b 
appealing to the eye, turns a lesson in unmeaning verbal defi- 


nitions into an easy and pleasant task—in fact, a sort of objec 
lesson. The di ms in Blectricity and etism are equall 
clear and graphic, and the name of the designer, Mr. Williai 
Lees, is sufficient guarantee for their accuracy. They can, < 
course, be only a makeshift for seeing the actual experiments 
but electrical apparatus is costly, and they will be a boon t 
all schools of limited means. 


Johnston’s Half-crown National Atlas of General alae 
(W. & A. K. Jounstoy, Edinburgh & London. 1880.) 

The differentia of this Atlas is its wonderful cheapness. 1 
contains thirty-two coloured maps, with a complete inde 
The maps are remarkably clear, not being overburthened wit 
names (the common fault of children's atlases), and th 
mountain chains being indicated by thick lines instead of th 
ordinary indistinct shading. It would be an improvement. 
the rivers were coloured blue, like the sea. At present the 
are sometimes hard to trace. For younger classes this atla 
is all that can be desired. 


Vere Foster's Copy Books. Palmerston Edition. In 10 nun 
bers. (London: Blackie & Son. 1880.) Price 3d. each. 
Good wine needs no bush, and Vere Foster's copy-books a 

too well known to need any recommendation of ours. Lor 

Palmerston was & public benefactor when he tabooed Y* 

and twirls and flourishes to clerks in public offices, and 1} 

Foster no less deserves the thanks of the public for settin 

Palmerstonian copies to the United Kingdom. 


New National Reading Books. Infant Reader. Standard 
(National Society’s Depository. 1880.) 

The type is excellent, and the illustrations all that can 1 
desired. Great care has been taken in graduating the subjec 
matter. 

Freehand Test Papers. Designed by J. C. THompson, Mast 
of the School of Art, Warrington. (London: Heywood 
Son. 1880.) Price ls. 

The designs are graceful, and the drawing correct. T} 
figures are excellently adapted for the Second Grade. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Allen. 

1. “The Kinder-Garten: Principles of Frébel’s System, and the 
bearing on the Education of Women, &c." Second edition, price 1s. 4 

2. “ Primer of the Industrial Geography of France.” By G. Phili 
Bevan, F.G.S. Price 1s. 

8. “ Caroline von Linsingen and King William the Fourth.” Tran 
lated by Theophilus G. Arundel. 

From the National Society's Depository, Westminster. 
“The Teacher's Manual of Mental Arithmetic.” 


From George Gill & Sons. 

“Gill's Imperial Geography, for Middle-class Schools and Cc 

leges.” Price 2s. 6d. 
From Messrs. W. J. Gage § Co., Toronto. 

1. “ How to Secure and Retain Attention," by James L. Hughe 
Inspector of Schools, Toronto. Price 2s. 

2. ** Mistakes in Teaching," by James L. Hughes. Price 2s. 

3. “The Teacher's Hand-book of Algebra; containing Method 
Solutions, and Exercises," By J. A. McKellan, M.A., LL.D., Hig 
School Inspector, Ontario. Price 6s. 


From Jarrold & Sons. 
1. Dr. Brewer's * Rules for English Spelling." Price Is. 6d. 
2. Dr. Brewer's “ Arithmetical and Commercial Tables.” 21 


edition, price 1s. 
From O. Kegan Paul &^ Co. 
POS DOM English Poems." Part IV. By H. Courthope Bowen, M.. 
co 18. 
From Longmans, Green, § Co. 
‘ Studies for Candidates in Select Plays of Shakspeare,—Hamk 
Julius Cæsar, Henry V." Price 6d, each. 
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LIST OF NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Abbott(Dr.), Eng'ish Lessons for English People,new ed.cr.8vo.(Seeley.) 4s.6d. 
Adams ( H. C.), College Days at Oxford, cr. 8vo. (Griffith & Farran) 3s. 6d. 
Ballon (H.) The Natural History of Plants, Vol.VI., rl. 8vo. (L. Reeve.) 25s. 
Bowden (C.), Key to Exam. Quest. in Paraphrasing, &c. (Hughes.) 2s. 6d. 
Church(F.J.), The Trial and Death of Socrates &c.,cr.8vo. (Macmillan.) 4s.6d. 
Cole and Tomlin, The Geographical Reader, cr. 8vo. (Simpkin & Co.) 2s. 6d. 
English Men of Letters—Pope, by L. Stephens, cr. 8vo. (Macmillan.) 2s. 6d; 
Fenelon (Archbishop), Letters to Men, new ed., 18mo. (Rivingtons.) 2s. 6d, 
Fenelon (Archbishop), Letters to Women,new ed., 18mo. ( Rivingtons.) 2s. 6d. 
Freeman (E. A.), Historical Essays, Vol.I., 2nd ed.,8vo. (Macmillan.) 10s.6d. 
Green (J. R.), History of English People, Vol. IV., 8vo. (Macmillan.) 16s. 
Irving (J.), Annals of our Time, new edition, 8vo. (Macmillan.) 18s. 
Lawson(W.),Outlinesof Physiography, Part I., 12mo. (Oliver & Boyd.) 1s.6d. 
Plain Hints for Examiners of Needlework, 12mo. (Griffith & Farran.) 2s. 
Scoones(W. B.),Four Centuries of English Letters,&c. (C. K. Paul & Co.) 9s. 
Shakespeare, a Critical Study,by E. Dowden,óth ed.8vo. (C.K.Paul & Co.) 6s. 
Shirreff (E.), Kindergarten, &c., 2nd edition, cr. 8vo. (Sonnenschein.) 1s. 4d. 
Taylor (B.), Critical Essays, &c., 8vo. (Sampson Low.) 10s. 6d. 

Thames, Map of, and Guide, with Photos, cr. 8vo. (Simpkin & Co.) 15s. 6d- 
Theocritus, Bion,&c.,rendered into English Prose,by A. Lang. (Macmillan.) 6s: 


POETRY. 


À SEA-CHANGE. 


Whence comest thou, my soul, what mighty powers 
Urged thee to change unconscious life for hours 
Measured in turns by partial joy or pain, 

Leaving the depths where peace and silence reign ? 
Unknown, unknowing, thou hast slumbered, till 

A billow rolling carried thee to fill 

The hollow mid two rocks, and now alone, 

An individual pool 'twixt walls of stone, 

Thou art left, a new-born self, a living soul 

No longer hidden in th' unfathomed whole. 

Alone, apart from the great heaving main, 

Thou must endure, enjoy, and thus attain 

The conscious self, throbbing with keen desire 
And new-felt need; for in the dull dark mire 
Growth has begun,—the pool is brimming o'er 
With life that listens for the ocean's roar. 


How long, my soul, how long wilt here abide, 

Left a lone pool by the slow ebbing tide ? 

Oh, for a little while 'tis well to lie 

A tiny mirror to the boundless sky ; 

For in these hours of individual birth 

We learn alike our weakness and our worth. 

The soul, developed here, will watch and yearn 
For that full life to which it must return, 

When o'er the pool the flooding spring-tides sweep, 
And once again unite it with the deep. 


BEATRIX L. TOLLEMACHE. 


CHAUCER. — Å convent is the last place where one would look for 
literary men ; but, by help of a Benedictine nun, Mr. Furnival pro- 
fesses to have cleared up three Chaucerian puzzles. The office 
of Nun-Chaplain or Secretary still exists; the duties are mainly to 
attend on the Abbess in choir during the great church festivals, and 
hold her crosier while she intones the hymns, &c. 2. The three 
Priests that the Prioress had with her are thus explained :—a 
church would have many chapels, and in several of them, by the 
will of benefaction or founders, daily mass would have to be said. 
Now a priest can say but one mass daily. 3. ‘“Seynt Loy," the 
prioress's greatest oath, is an imaginary saint. No religious woman, 
even in those rude times, would have taken the name of a real 
saint in vain. On this last point we vre somewhat sceptical, remem- 
bering how Joinville tells us that Saint Louis, even when most pro- 
voked, never cursed God or the saints. 


SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES. 


OXFORD. 

The Gaisford prizes have been awarded as follows:— For Greek 
prose—William Yorke Faussett, Balliol; for Greek verse—Ernest 
Alfred Upcott, Balliol. Proxime accesserunt—Robert L. Knight, 
Corpus; Wallace M. Lindsay, Balliol. 

The Radcliffe Travelling Fellowship has beon awarded to Mr. W. 
W. Jones, B.A., Demy of Magdalen College. 

Mr. A. D. Godley, B.A., Balliol College, and Mr. Walter Scott, 
Fellow of Merton College, have been elected Craven Scholars. 

The Chancellor’s prizes have been awarded as follows :—Latin 
Essay (Subject: Puerorum institutio apud Romanos)—Walter Scott, 
B.A., Fellow of Merton College; Proxime accessit, Henry Francis 
George Bramwell, Junior Student of Christ Church. Latin Verse 
(Subject: Elizabetha Regina, post cladem Hispanorum, copias victrices 
alloquitur) —Sidney George Owen, Exhibitioner of Balliol College. 
English Essay (Subject: Under what conditions is naval supremacy 
acquired and maintained by nations ?)— Frederick Thomas Dalton, 
B.A., Corpus Christi College. 

Jesus CorLEGcE.—Mr. W. E. Humphreys, of Beaumaris School, has 
been elected to a Mathematical Scholarship. 

The following elections have taken place at Jesus College to 
Scholarships and Exhibitions :— 

Scholars.—D. M. Ross, Shrewsbury School; F. J. Chandler, City 
of London School; W. E. Humphreys, Beaumaris School. 

Exhibitioners.—J. Evans, Swansea Grammar School; E. Heaton, 
Marlborough College; W. M. Jones, Christ's College, Brecon; T. P. 
Richards, late of Ystradmeurig School; E. C. Paul, Godolphin 
School, Hammersmith; D. Jenkins, Llandovery School; G. E. Ro- 
binson, Jesus College, Oxford, late of Burton-on-Trent Grammar 
School. 

Curist CHURCH. — Mr. W. F. Russell, from Queen Elizabeth’s 
Grammar School, Cranbrook, has been elected to an open junior 
Studentship in Mathematics. 

MAGDALEN COLLEGE. — Election to Demyships, and New Wing.— 
To the Classical Demyships — Mr. F. W. Bussell, from Charterhouse 
School; Mr. H. Gregory, from a private school; Mr. R. Hanfield, 
from Titterington School; and Mr. A. Adams, from Radley College. 
To Mathematical Demyships—Mr. C. S. Haywood, from Christ's 
Hospital; and Mr. F. C. Duckworth, private tuition. To Natural 
Science Demyships—Mr. G. Heaton, from Clifton College; Mr. W. E. 
Roth, from University College, London; and Mr. B. K. Ellis, from 
Merchant Taylors' School. Exhibitions have been awarded to Mr. 
T. W. H. Maclaren, from Wellington School, and Mr. T. Mitford, from 
Haileybury College. 

Sr. Joun’s ConnecE.— New Wing.—Mr. Frederic Cecil Poynder, 
from Cheltenham College, has been elected to the vacant scholarship 
on the Lamb Foundation.—Mr. W. R. Hutton, from Bristol School, 
has been elected to the vacant Bristol Scholarship at St. John's 
College. "The scholarship is tenable for five years. 

Worcester COLLEGE.—Tho following have been elected to open 
Scholarships :— Mr. G. T. Drury, exhibitioner of Worcester College, late 
of King's School, Canterbury, to an open Classical Scholarship ; Mr. H. 
C. Lawrence, from Wolverhampton School, to the Finney Scholar- 
ship (classical); Mr. A. E. Burton, from King Edward's School, 
Berkhampstead, to an open Mathematical Scholarship; Mr. W. 
Worrall, from the Liverpool Institute, to an open Classical Scholar- 
ship; Mr. Hewett, from Bromsgrove School, to a Cooke's Mathema- 
tical Scholarship; Mr. F. H. Gribble, of Chatham House, Ramsgate, 
to an open Cooke's Classical Scholarship (tenable for one year). Ex- 
hibitions have been awarded to Mr. W. H. P. S. Jobson, from Malvern 
College (for mathematics) ; Mr. F. C. Paul, from Bishop Stortford 
School; Mr. T. A. Moore, from Queen's College, Belfast; and Mr. 
J. F. Ll. Hardy, from Marlborough College (for classics). 


—— 


CAMBRIDGE. 

The undermentioned have been elected to the vacant Whewell 
Scholarships in International Law :—First Scholar, Arthur Hugh 
Thompson, Trinity ; Second Scholar, William Frederick Webster, B.A., 
Trinity. 

Ms Oiar Browning, of King's, has been appointed a lecturer on 
the History of Education: the Rev. Evan Daniel, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, Principal of St. John's Training College, Battersea, was ap- 
pointed a lecturer on the Practice of Education; and Mr. James 
Ward, of Trinity, a lecturer on the Theory of Education. 

At Queen's College, the undermentioned undergraduates have been 
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elected to Foundation Scholarships :—A. G. Ellis, £65 ; R. D. Prior, 
£50; J. Jervis, £50; S. Priestley, £50; A. D. Sanderson, £50; G. 
Buller, £40 ; A. M. Manley, £30. The following have been elected to 
Exhibitions :—A. M. Harper, £25; D. E. Wright, £25. 

The following have been elected to Foundation Fellowships at 
Gonville and Caius College :— William Ridgeway, B.A., fifth Classic, 
1880, and Joseph William Welsford, B.A., seventh Wrangler, 1880. 

At Christ's College, the following undergraduates havo been 
elected to Scholarships: — J. Armitage Robinson, £100; H. W. 
Pigeon, £70; F. Temperley, £70; W. M. Harvey, £60; J. K. Smith, 
£50; W. Ledlie, £60; G. N. Chatterjee, £30; T. A. Pope, £30. 

At St. Catherine's College the following have been elected 
to open Scholarships: — W. N. Tetley, New Kingswood School, 
Bath, £55; W. H. Hunt, Hartley Institution, Southampton, £50; G. 
Roper, King's College School, London, £50; E. Cull, Queen Eliza- 
beth's College, Guernsey, £15; W. Hemingway, Oundle School, £40; 
F. T. Hill, Canterbury School, £40. 

Newnuam HaLL.— Mrs. Henry Sidgwick has consented temporarily 
to undertake the post of Vice-Principal. 


ANDOVER GRAMMAR Scnoor.—Mr. Welton, of the Grammar Behool, 
Lancaster, has been appointed Head Master. 

ABINGDON Scuoor.—'To the new buildings erected a few years ago 
larger additions have just been made. A block has been added, at 
right angles with the large school-room, and including a handsome 
entrance-hall, and five larger class-rooms. The school-house has 
been enlarged by new bath-rooms and out-buildings, six double 
studies, and spacious new infirmaries. Throughout great attention 
has been paid to the most improved methods of warming and 
ventilation. 

City or Lonpon Scuoon.—Sir Albert David Sassoon Entrance 
Scholarship (competed for by boys under thirteen, whether pupils of 
the School or not)—M. Delevingne, of the Second Senior Class. Forty 
one candidates presented themselves. A Scholarship of £80 a year 
at Jesus College, Oxford, has been gained by F. Chandler. Second 
Whewell Scholarship for International Law, by W. F. Webster, B.A., 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. First Class in Mathematical Modera- 
tions, by Jonathan Oakeshott, of University. M. Louis Leroux, ono 
of our French Masters, has received from the Minister of Public In- 
struction in France, M. Jules Ferry, the University distinction of 
Oficier d'Académie,—Preparations for the foundation of the new 
buildings on the Thames Embankment begau ou Monday, the 7th 
instant, and it is expected that the buildings themselves will be 
begun within three months. 

CLIFTON CorLEGE.— Principal Prizes and Distinctions gained in 
the School — Latin Verse, S. H. Nash; Translation Prize, 8. H. 
Nash; English Poem, F. S. Boas; Science Essay, G. Heaton; Ger- 
man Prize, H. H. Pickford ; French Prize, A. Richmond. 

College Scholarships and other Distinctions outside the School 
within the present month—G. Heaton, First Science Demyship, 
Magdalen College, Oxford; W. Wansbrough Jones, Radcliffe Travel- 
ling Fellowship, Oxford ; 8. G. Owen, Chancellor’s Latin Verse, Ox- 
ford: R. L. Knight, proeime accessit, Gaisford Verse, Oxford. 

C. H. Spence has been taking work as substitute for E. Miller. 
F. M. Bartholomew has returned to the School after two terms 
absence. W. A. Shenstone has been appointed Chemistry Master in 
place of Dr. Tilden, appointed Professor of Chemistry in the Josiah 
Mason College, Birmingham. T. D. Davies, of Glenalmond College, 
is appointed a Master on the Modern side. 

Commetnoration was on June 11 and 12, sermon by Professor T. G. 
Bonney, St. John’s College, Cambridge. The old Cliftonians mustered 
three elevens. The chair at the Supper was taken by 8. C. Buxton 
(Old Cliftonian). Dr. Perceval was present and made his first speech 
to the School as Member of the Council. 

DUNHEVED COLLEGE, LAunceston.—W. T. A. Barber, B.A. Cantab., 
26th Wrangler, has been appointed Professor of Mathematics, in tlie 
room of George O. Turner, M.A., appointed to the Head-mastership 
of Truro Middle Class School.— Six Entrance Scholarships, value £30 
each, open for competition in July, 1880. 

Eron CorLEGE.—(Changes in the Staf.—The Rev. C. Lovett- 
Cameron, one of the Classical Staff, has been presented by the 
College to the Rectory of Mortimer, near Reading, vacant by the 
death of the Rev. R. J. Gould. He will remain however at Eton till 
Christmas. His determination to resign his Mastership was formed 
in consequence of weak health, which was being overtaxed by the 
continual strain of work and anxiety entailed by the school duties, 
added to the management of one of the largest houses at Eton.— The 
Rectory of Clewer, vacant by the resignation of the Rev. Canon 


Carter, has been given by the College to tho Rev. R. Errington, one 
of the Conducts of the College. Though not directly connected with 
the teaching of the school, his approaching departure is much re- 
gretted both by Masters and boys.—On Friday, the 11th, the School 
had a great treat in the performance of the Agamemnon by the 
“ Oxford Company." It was given in the College Hall, which holds 
about 350 persons, of whom more than a third were boys. It is 
ueedless to say that this truly excellent performance was enthusias- 
tically received, many of the performers being old Ktonians.—A 
new periodical, styling itself “The Rambler,” has appeared in the 
School this Half. It aims higher than the old established 
“ Chronicle," which, true to its name, is little more than a chronicle 
of school events, and consists of short essays in prose and verse, 
mostly of a humorous character. 'lhe first number was decidedly 
weak, but the two that have followed show considerable improve- 
ment. There ought to be talent aud energy enough in the school to 
support a paper of this kind; but at present the ** Rambler” has 
failed to clicit much support, and the two editors have been obliged 
to admit much that their better judgmeut would have prompted 
them to decline. It must improve further, if it is to live.—There 
has also been started this school-time a “ Natural Science Society," 
on the same principle as those of Harrow, Marlborough, and Rugby. 
G. C. Bourne, the Captain of the Boats, who has considerable know- 
ledge of Science, was the moving spirit amongst tho boys in starting 
Lhe Society ; and led off with a good paper on the not very inviting 
subject of ** Digestion.” 

KinG Epwanp's Scnoot (Hig SCHOOL) BirMincHam.—At Oxford, 
F. Bond, B.N.C., has obtained a Third Class in the Final Honour 
School of Jurisprudence. At Cambridge, Mayo has obtained an 
Exhibition of £10 at St. Peter's College; F. Temperley, n Scholar- 
ship for Classics, of £70, at Christ's College. W. B. Allcock, a 
Fellowship at Emmanuel College. 

MARLBOROLGH CoLLEGE.—The following prizes have been awarded : 
Plater Prize for English Verse, G. R. Askwith (Subject, St. Mark's, 
Venice); Member's Prize for Latin Hexameters, J. C. Godley ; Latin 
Elegiac Prize, R. F. Cholmeley ; Latin Essay, J. C. Godley ; English 
Essay, A. Hawkins; Author's Mathematical Scholarship, H. G. L. 
Pryce.—A. E.Garrod, Christ Church, has gained a First Class ; and W. 
G. Wooleombe, Trinity, a Second, in the Natural Science School. F. 
Madan, Fellow B.N.C., has been appointed Sub-Curator of Bodleian. 

At the Annual Scholarship Examination, the following Classical 
Scholarships were awarded (June 12) :—Senior Scholarship (under 
15—1. A. H. Sharp, Marlborough College, Up. V. 2. C. H. Roberts, 
Marlborough College, Up. V. Jreland Scholarship—3. J. S. Bacon, 
Marlborough College, Up. V. Junior Scholarships (under 14)—1. A. 
B. Poynton, Lower V. (2). 2. E. C. C. Firth, Lower V. (1). 3. L. 
C. W. Bullock, Lower V. (2). 4. E. K. Chambers, Upper Shell (a). 
5. (House Scholar) G. S. Curtis, Mr. Lloyd’s, Winchfield. 6. J. F. 
W. Little, Lower V. (2). 7. H. T. S. Alington, Lower V. (2). Ho- 
nourably mentioned—H. Latter, Mt. Lloyd's, Winchfield ; C. R. Lias, 
Upper Shell (a); H. M. Lewis, Mr. Lloyd's, Winchfield; F. E. Bull, 
Lower V. (2). Free Nominations awarded to—H. L. D'Urban, Mr. 
West's, Bournemouth; H. Latter, Mr. Lloyd's, Winchfield; H. M. 
Lewis, Mr. Lloyd's, Winchfield. 

MencnawT Taytors’ Scuoor. — Friday, June 10th, was Election 
Day. The concluding scenes of Les Précieuses Ridicules were admir- 
ably rendered, and the minuet music performed by a capital 
orchestra of young violinists. A soliloquy from Schiller's Wallen- 
stein was recited with much force and spirit by C. P. Lovell. At 
the dinner in Merchant Taylors’ Hall, which always concludes 
Election Day, Dr. Baker, in acknowledging the toast of ‘ Prosperity 
to Merchant Taylors’ School," expressed his gratitude for benefits 
received and for benefits to come, ‘‘ whether by the provision of 
more extended accommodation and more commodious class-rooms, 
or by such liberal grants as might secure the most efficient service 
in every department.” . 

RapLEY.—Alfred Adams has been elected to a Classical Demy- 
ship at Magdalen College, Oxford. Two Geological excursions have 
been made under the guidance of Mr. Poulton, Lecturer in Science 
for this term; the first to Shotover quarries and kiln, the second to 
Sunningwell. 

Rvony.—Entrance Scholarships—Classical: A. F. Bil, G. J. 
Simey, J. May, W. B. Wood, H. O. Stoehr, A. 8. Griffith-Boscawen. 
Mathematical: A. G. Hemming, W. H. Isnacs. French: F. Simon. 
Natural Science: A. Elsee. Wood comes from Rev. W. W. Gedge, 
Hemming from Mr. H. A. Oliver, Isaacs from Rev. W. T. 
Browning. The rest were already members cf the School. There 
were 43 competitors. H. F. Wilson, Trin. Coll., Camb., has gained 
Chancellor's Medal for English Poem.—Rugby is again indebted to 
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the Head Master for the formation of a loan collection of pictures 
and other objects in the Art Museum, only less excellent than that 
of last summer, Especially may be mentioned the fine portraits by 
Bir Joshua Reynolds, lent by Lord Ribblesdale ; Vandyck's portrait of 
. Gondomar, by the Earl of Warwick ; and those of Henry V. (contem- 
ipe) and of the Princess Elizabeth, from Queen's College, Oxford ; 
onks' Heads by Rubens, Laughing Boy by Murillo, Tobit and the 
Angel by Gerard Dow, and Madonna's Head (a fresco from Milan) 
by Luini. Two pictures by Giorgione are interesting. Besides these 
the landscapes are admirable, including works by Oldcoome, Copley, 
Fielding, Turner, De Wint, Cotman, David Cox, Claude Vernet, 
Creswick, Pyne, Cooke, and others. Most interesting and valuable 
are the drawings by old masters, presented to tho Museum by M. H. 
Bloxam, Esq. (Raphnel, Michael Angelo, Andrea del Sarto, Daniele 
da Volterre, Claude, Mignon, Vandyck, &c.) Nor must the draw- 
ings and objects of art contributed by the South Kensington Museum 
be forgotten. The Exhibition altogether is a most attractive one, 
and must surely havo some influence for good on some few of the 
boys, who are freely admitted to it. In connection with the Art 
Museum it may be remarked that measures are being taken for 
(partially) opening it and the Temple Reading-room on Sundays.— 
On Speech Day, June 12th, the usual performance took place. The 
list of prizes appeared in the * Journal of Education " for May. 

SHERBORNE Scuoor.—'The prize for Latin Hexameters (Subject, 
* Ruth") has been awarded to House major; for the English Essay 
(Subject, **Cavour"), to Dixon minor; for Latin Prose, Ainslie major.— 
E. A. Upcott, Scholar of Balliol, has been elected to the Gaisford 
prize for Greek Verse; Mr. Upcott has already gained a first Class 
in Classics at Moderations.—Lieutenant H. Twynam, 59th Regiment, 
has been awarded the Victoria Cross, for gallantry in saving a bro- 
ther officer's life at Ahmed Kehl, Afghanistan.—Mr. C. J. Muscha- 
weck, teacher of French, has resigned his Mastership. ‘The Rev. A. 
Clapin, for many years on the staff, and for some time Head of the 
Preparatory School, has given up the Preparatory School, and returns 
after this term to the staff. The Preparatory School, which has 
been undertaken by the Rev. E. M. Young, Head Master, will be 
entrusted to the care of W. Heitland Blake, Esq., of Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 

A second professional has been added to the Cricket staff, and will 
doubtless do much towards preparing the Eleven for mecting M.C.C. 
on the 25th, and Clifton College on the 2nd of July. The Past and 
Present match is fixed for July 23rd and 24th; Old Sherburnians 
wishing to play, are requested to communicate as soon as possible with 
the Rev. H. P. Price, Greenhill, Sherborne.—The boundary wall, 
fringing the road outside the Big School, is nearly finished; when 
backed by a thicket of shrubs, it will add greatly to the picturesque- 
ness of the building. Work in the new Library is being pushed 
forward, in the hope that all may be ready for visitors to sce on Com- 
memoration Day. 

Sr. Paur’s Scoot, LoNpox.—Mr. N. W. Wallis has been elected 
to a Scholarship of £60 a year at Caius College, Cambridge. 

STRATFORD-ON-AvoN.—Mr. W. C. Perry, Second Master of Berk- 
hamstead School, Herts, has been appointed to the Head-Mastership 
of the Grammar School. 

Tug WoonwicH AND PLUMSTEAD Hicti ScHoon For Girts, under 
the direction of a Council, with General Sir John Adye, K.C.B., R.A., 
as President, was opened on May 4th, and already numbers seventy- 
six pupils. The Head-Mistress is Miss K. M. Rutty, late Second 
Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar School, Bradford, and formerly 
Second Mistress of the High School, Oxford. 

UrrixaHAM Scnoon.—aA. Earle has been elected to an Exhibition 
at Queen's College, Oxford (open pro hae vice). At the end of this 
term Rev. H. J. Hodgkinson retires; he has been a Master in the 
School tio less than twenty-five years, thirteen in the Upper School 
and twelve in the Lower, which he built and established; the School 
owes Mr. Hodgkinson a very deep debt of gratitude. Rev. W. Vale- 
Bagshuwe is to be Master of the Lower School ; C. Cobb, Esq., takes 
Mr. Bagshawe's house, and the Rev. J. H. Skrine succeeds to Mr. 
Cobb's. 

Ustversity CornEGE Scttoot,—The following honours have beon 
gained during the last month ;—Edmunds, P. J., First Opon Minor 

cholarship fur Natural Science, Downing College ; Taylor, H. G., 
Law Scholarship, Trinity Hall; Thame, P. T., Governor's Prize of 
Twenty guiueas for General Proficiency, and First Broderip Scholar- 
ship, Middlesex Hospital; Whitehead B., B.A., First Class Sel olar- 
of 100 guineas, Middle Temple ; Brock, J. If. E., Gold Medal, and 
Roth, W. E., First Silver Medal in Zoology, University College, Lon- 
don; Andrews, E.C., Natural Science Entrance Scholarship, Sidney 
College, Cambridge; Gresham, W. P., Natural Science Rinne 


Scholarship, Caius College, Cambridge; Romer, H. S., Mathematical 
Entrance Scholarship, Trinity Hall, Cambridge; Pearson, C., Fellow- 
Ship, King's College, Cambridge. Honorary Degree of LL.D. has 
been conferred by University of Glasgow on Routh, E. J., M.A., 
F.R.S. ; Foster, M., M.A., M.D.; Thallon, W. M., M.D. Degree with 
First Class Honours, University of New York. 

WESTMINSTER ScHoor.—Phillimore English Essay Prize has been 
gained by J. B. Hodge, and a 2nd Prize awarded to H. R. James, 
Q.S. H.F.G. Bramwell, B.A., Junior Studeht of Christ Church, 
proxime accessit for the Latin Essay; R. F. Macmillan has won a 
Scholarship at the Inus of Law, and S. Williams another at the 
Inner Temple. 

Mr. John Gibson, Master of the Upper Remove, leaves at the end 
ofthis term. In eonsequence of Rev. R. F. Dale's absence, through 
illness, the Upper Fifth Form is being taken this term by. Mr. G. G. 
Robinson, of Exeter College, Oxford.—The Annual School Confirma- 
tion was held in Henry VII.'s Chapel this morning, the Archbishop 
of Dublin officiating. The School Concert takes place on July 8. 
The annual Charterhouse match on July 24. The numbers this term 
are 216. 


TRANSLATION PRIZE. 


For each month, till further notice, there will be set a pas- 
sage, generally from a French or German Poet, to be translated 
into English verse. A Prize or Two Gurus will be 
offered each month for the best version. The Editor also pro- 
poses, al the end of the year, to reprint, in a small volume with 
the original passages, all the versions that have been fiulged 
worthy of insertion, und lo present it to each contributor. Ver. 
sions must be forwarded to the Editor of the JounNAL oF 
Epucation, care of Messrs. Walker, 96, Ferringdon Street, 
E.C., not luter than the 15th of the mouth. 


The June Prize of Two Guineas, for the best version 
of the following poem of Chamisso, is awarded to 
Miss Ellice Hopkins, Perey House, Brighton. 


Nun hast du mir den ersten Schmerz gethan, 
Der aber traf, 

Du schlüfst, du harter, unbarmherz ger Mann, 
Den Todesschlaf. 

Es blicket die Verlassne vor sich hin, 
Die Welt ist leer. 

Geliebet hab' ich und gelebt, ich bin 
Nicht lebend mehr. 


Ich zieh’ mich in mein Innres still zurück, 
Der Schleier füllt, 
Da hab' ich dich und mein vergangnes Glück, 
Du meine Welt. 
By Miss Entice Horkins. 
Now only hast thou struck me to the heart, 
Now first I weep ; 
Cold, cold and pitiless to me thou art 
In thy death-sleep. 
Forlorn I gaze across life's vacant show, 
My day is o'er; 
Have I not lived and loved ? but loveless now, 
I live no more. 
I turn within my heart’s still sanctuary, 
The veil let fall ; 
And there | find my vanished bliss, and thee, 
My world, my all. 
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By “ INTERPRETER.” 


"Tis tho first pain that thou hast bid me feel, 
But it strikes deep; 

Thou sleepest, heedless of my wild appeal, 
Thy last long sleep. 


She gazes blankly forth, the widowed wife, 
There's nought to see ; 

I have loved my love, she saith, and lived my life; 
Enough for me. 


I wrap me round, my grief and me alone, 
The veil let fall; 

So clasp I thee and all my bliss foregone, 
Thee, love, my all. 


By * Winton.” 


"Tis the first hurt that thou hast done me, love, 
But ah! how deep! 

Thou sleep’st, nor ruth nor fondness can thee move, 
The long last sleep. 


Friendless, forlorn, I gaze the wide world o’er, 
The world is drear. 

Love once and life were mine, now never more 
Can life be here. 


Into my heart I creep back silently, 
The vail let fall : 

Here find I my past happiness and thee, 
My world, my all. 


In addition to the above, from 88 versions, wo select for special 
commendation :—Fides, H. A. M., Annie M., B. L. T., H. B. For 
commendation :—C. MacIntyre, Vivien, E. Dawson, A. C. M.,Olympia, 
Gentian, Annie Campbell, Griff, L. T. Mallet, Artemisia, Volcano, 
Fritz, Marie Scholefield. 

We beg to acknowledge versions from— Standish, X. Y. Z.,Edmund, 
A. L., Mrs. Baily, Agricola, Faber, Thuja, Kate Davies, M. L. Cooke, 
E. St. A., Butterfly, F. T., J. Hill, Hereford, M. N. O., F. E. Tattersall, 
Phratos, G. E. Basnett, B. B. D., R. Smith, A. C. Waring, Maria G., 
Katchen, F. Murray Barton, J. E. X., Silver Mine, E. W. F., Felicia, 
J. L., Isolita, Madle, R. B. Boswell, Arthénice, Lady Florimel, Old 
May Day, Agra, E. Borth, E. T., Corydon, Aunt Nellie, Fidele, N. J. O., 
Fussy, G. P. T., B. Probst, Xmas Rose, A. W., A. Scott, K. Warren, 
Hope on, T. A. Day, Moonshine, Suubnose, H., Daffodel, Eureka, 
T. L., Nellie Robin, Norah Mott, R. D. Mott, Be in the Van, E. A. Y., 
Amata, Wittwe, T. A. P., Grass, R. I. P. 


A few of the contributors to our Translation Prizes have ap- 
pealed from our judgment, and we freely own that, in more than 
one instance, we have passed over a version of real merit. Be- 
fore he has come to the hundredth translation, the Examiner's 
critical sense is apt to be dulled, and we ascribe it rather to 
the good temper of our subscribers than to our own good judg- 
ment that thus far we have received no angry letter. Several 
times we have been urged to assign reasons for our decision, 
but have hitherto declined, foreseeiug the delicacy of the task, 
and the impossibility of giving just and satisfying criticisms 
within the limits assigned us. We purpose, however, in future 
to give a few hints on each poem, and to point out the special 
difficulties and the most common mistakes. 

In Chamisso's poss the chief difficulty lies in its extreme 
simplicity. At the first glance, it looks as if i& would go into 
English, word for word. It is only on trial that it is found how 
much must be altered. The metre, it is clear, must be pre- 
served ; so much of the effect depends upon it, and it presents 
no pd difficulty. We received one pretty little poem, which 
yet bore no likeness to the original, from being written in the 
metre of “ My banks they are furnished with bees.” 

In the first stanza “smart” has been vulgarised ; * man," 
with its double meaning in German, cannot be preserved; and 
* unpitying one” is worse. 

In the second stanza, the change from the third to the first 
person is awkward in English. “ Interpreter” has avoided the 
awkwardness by inserting “ she sayeth " in the third line, and 
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his version of this stanza is admirable, but for the feeble 
second line. Y 
In tho third stanza, wo offer, with considerable diffidence, a 
different interpretation of the second line to that of nearly all 
the translators. We take it to mean, not that she shuts her- 
self off from the outer world, but that the veil is parted which 
divides the living from the dead, that she is admitted to the 
world of spirits. 
TRANSLATION PRIZE.—JULY. 
A prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best version of the 
following poem of Corneille :— 
Les Ravages DU Temps. 
Marquise, si mon visage 
A quelques traits un peu vieux, 
Souvenez-vous qu'à mon age 
Vous ne vaudrez guère mieux. 


Le temps, aux plus belles choses, 
Se plait à faire un affront, 

Et saura faner vos roses 

Comme il a ridé mon front. 


Cependant, j'ai quelques charmes, 
Qui sont assez éclatants 

Pour n'avoir pas trop d'alarmes 
De ces ravages du temps. 


Vous en avez qu'on adore ; 
Mais, ceux que vous méprisez 
Pourraient bien durer encore 
Quand ceux-là seront usés. 


Ils pourront sauver la gloire 
Des yeux qui semblent si doux, 
Et, dans mille ans, faire croire 
Ce qu'il me plaira de vous. 


Chez cette race nouvelle, 
Où j'aurai quelque crédit, 
Vous ne passerez pour belle 
Qu'autant que je l'aurai dit. 


Sr. Paur's Scuoor.—St. Paul's School, known to cathedral visitors 
chiefly by that murky, barred-in, purgatorial playground opposite the 
east end of Wren’s great edifice, is of poat dcrabls antiquity, for it 
was refounded in 1512 by that zealous patron of learning, and friend 
of Erasmus, Dean Colet. This liberal-minded man was the oldest of 
twenty-two children, all of whom he survived. His father was a City 
mercer, who was twice Lord Mayor of London. Colet became Dean 
of St. Paul's in 1505, and soon afterwards, as Latimer tells us, narrowly 
escaped burning for his opposition to image-worship. Having no near 
relatives, Colet, in 1509, began to found St. Paul's School, adapted to 
receive 153 poor boys, the number of fishes taken by Peter in the 
miraculous draught. The building is said to have cost £4,500, and 
was endowed with lands in Buckinghamshire, estimated by Stow, in 
1598, as of the yearly value of £120 or better, and now worth £12,000, 
with the certainty of rising. No children were to be admitted into the 
school but such as could say their catechism and read and write com- 
petently. Each child was required to pay fourpence on his first, ad- 
mission to the school, which sum was to be given to the “poor scholar’’ 
who swept the school and kept the seats clean. The hours of study 
were to be from seven till eleven in the morning, and from one to five 
in the afternoon, with prayers in the morning, at noon, and in the 
evening. It was expressly stipulated that the pupils should never use 
tallow candles, but only wax, and those ** at the cost of their friends.” 
The most remarkable statute of the school is that by which the scholars 
were bound on Christmas Day to attend at St. Paul’s Church and hear 
the child-bishop sermon, and after be at the high mass, and each of 
them offer one penny to the child-bishop. When Dean Colet was asked 
why he had left his foundation in trust to laymen (the Mercers’ Com- 
pany), as tenants of his father, rather than to an ecclesiastical founda- 
tion, he answered, “that there was no absolute certainty in human 
affairs, but, for his part, he found less corruption in such a body of 
citizens than in any other order or degree of mankind.’’—From ‘“ Old 
and New London" for March. 
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THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES 


NEW VOLUMES. 


ROYAL READERS.—THIRD SERIES.—Now Ready. 
No. I. for Standard I. — Foolscap Svo, cloth. 96 pages. With Illustrations. Price 7d. 
No. II. for Standard II. Foolscap Svo, cloth. 128 pages. With Illustrations. Price 9d. 
No. V. for Standard V. (Just out.) Post 8vo, cloth. 300 pages. Beautifully Illustrated, amd with copious Notes, 
Vocabularies, jc. Price 1s. 6d. 
*,* THE OTHERS OF THE THIRD SERIES WILL BE READY SHORTLY. 
The uniform testimony of Teachers who have used the ROYAL READERS is that no other Series equals them in practical 
adaptation to the work of the school, or in interest and attractiveness to the scholars, 
Great care has been ewercised to make the books of the THIRD SERIES such as to sustain the reputation for efficiency 
which the First and Second Series have acquired. 


ROYAL DRAWING BOOKS. 


FIRST SERIES. Post 8vo. Price ld. each. (Others in preparation.) 
1. STRAIGHT LINES AND SIMPLE FIGURES.—2. CURVED Lines AND COMMON OBJECTS.—3. SIMPLE FLORAL Drsicns.— 
4. ANIMALS.—65. BIRDS. . 
These Drawing Books contain a simple course of OUTLINE Drawing, intended to lead the pupil step by step from straight 
lines to the ornamental designs given at the First Grade Examinations of the Science and Art Department. Each book contains 
siateen pages, with blank space for each Exercise. A 


GOVERNMENT QUESTIONS FOR PUPIL-TEACHERS. 


* ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS. In 10 Parts (5 for Males and 5 for Females). With Answers. 12mo, cloth limp. 
Price 6d. each. 
These are the Papers set by the Examiners of the Education Department during the last six years. Each Part contains all 
the questions for one year of apprenticeship. 


MODEL NOTES OF LESSONS. 
FOR CLASS TEACHING. Post 8vo, cloth. 128 pages. Price 2s. 
A Manual of Method and a Collection of Models on the subjects commonly taught in Elementary Schools. For the use of 
Pupil-Teachers and Students in Training Colleges. 
** This is a book thoroughly well done. The models are excellent ; they illustrate the manner in which the ordinary subjects 
should be taught. The hints are many and good." —SCHOOLMASTER. 
A copy of “ Model Notes" will be forwarded post free on receipt of 1s. 10d. in stamps. 


ROYAL WRITING EXERCISE BOOKS.—ARITHMETIC. 


THE SCHOOL ARITHMETIC SERIES (Graduated Course), copy-book size, containing Exercises and Space to work them. 
For Standards II., III., IV., V., and VI. Price 2d. each. 
THE HOME ARITHMETIC SERIES (Test Questions), pocket size, on the same plan as the above. For Standards 1I., 
III., IV., V., and VI. Price 1d. each. 
BOOK OF ANSWERS for both, School and Home Series. All in one. Price 6d. cloth. 
“ These Exercise Books are perfectly unique, and their general use must tend not only to accuracy in results, but to neatness 
and care in the work of the children. The School Series sells at 2d. each, and the Home Series at 1d. each. We heartily com- 
mend them to the notice of teachers." —EDUCATIONAL CHRONICLE. 


HISTORICAL READER (ENGLAND). 
PROSE AND VERSE, with Explanatory Notes, Vocabularies, Sketch Maps, Sc. 12mo, cloth, 192 pages. Price 1s. 
This book will be found most useful as a Supplementary Reading Book. It contains well chosen specimens of the best authors. 
“ The conception of the book is a good one, and the compiler has done full justice to it." —EDUCATIONAL CHRONICLE, 


ROYAL INFANT SCHOOL SERIES. 1880. 


NEW ROYAL PRIMER, Part I., containing Alphabets, Two-Letter Words, and Exercises on the Five Short Vowel Sounds. 
Illustrated. 32 pages, ld. ; cloth limp, 2d. 

NEW ROYAL PRIMER, Part II., containing Exercises on the Long Vowels, Sc. Illustrated. 32 pages, 1d.; cloth limp, 2d. 

ROYAL INFANT READER, containing general Ewercises on the Vowel Sounds, with Reading Lessons in the form of simple 
Stories and easy Rhymes. Illustrated. 64 pages, cloth, 3d. 

ROYAL READING SHEETS. A Series of 32 Sheets, corresponding page for page with the New Royal Primer Part I. 
Printed in Red and Black. Each Sheet 19 inches by 14. Illustrated. Mounted on Roller. Per Set, 3s. 6d. 

THE ROYAL ALPHABET SHEETS.—1. CAPITAL LETTERS. 2. SMALL LETTERS. Printed in very large type, in Red and 
Black, on Strong Drawing Paper. 34 inches by 30. Mounted on Rollers. Per Set, As. 
“ The New Series promises to be excellent. We are almost afraid to say how good we consider the three books already out, 

lest our praise should be considered extravagant ana discounted, accordingly." —'TEACHER, May 8, 1880. 


THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES.—A Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, will be forwarded post free on application, or the 
Messrs, Nelson will send a Specimen Volume in reply to applications from Principals of Public or Private Schools, 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Hope Park, Edinburgh; and New York. 
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OXFORD & CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 


The papers for these examinations are specially designed for use by 
masters in occasional examinations for the purpose of testing the 
progress made by their pupils preparing for the Oxford or Cam- 
bridge Local Examinations. They are also well adapted for use 
in schools which have the Examination of the College of 
Preceptors in view. Among the contributors to this series of 
papers are :— 

Warrer Besant, M.A., late Examiner in French for the Cambridge 
Local Examinations. 

H. Covrtuorr Bowen, M.A., Head Master of the Grocers’ Company's 
Schools, Hackney Downs. 

J. Corron, M.A., one of the Examiners in the ** Schools" at Oxford. 

J. B. Party, M.A., Chief Mathematical Master in the Upper School, 
Dulwich College. 

E. Ronertson, M.A., Examiner in History to London University, and 
in Jurisprudence to the University of Oxford. 

F, Sromm, M.A., Chief Master of Modern Subjects in Merchant 
'Taylors' School. 

Rev. R. O. T. Tonrz, M.A., Examiner in Arithmetic for the College 
of Preceptors. 

R. Worme tt, D.Sc., M.A., Head Master of the Central School of the 
Corporation for Middle Class Education. 

[TH further notice, Examination Papers will not be reprinted in a 
separate form.] 


N.B.—Papers will be set next month in English History 1066— 
1100; Geography, Germany and Austria; Shakspere, Tempest (last 
half of play); and French Grammar and Composition. 


VOLTAIRE, LOUIS XIV., Cu. xtv.—xtx. 


1. Translate, explaining the historical allusions :— 
(i.) Le roi ne ménageait pas plus l'Espagne. 

(ii.) La nature était forcée à Rochefort. 

(iii.) Renaud fit construire cing vaisseaux de bois avec un faux 
tillac à fond de cale, sur lequel on magonna des creux 
où l'on mit les mortiers. 

6) Il fut un homme envoyé de Dieu, nommé Jean. 

(v.) Ce prince n'était rien autre chose qu'un particulier 
illustre, qui jouissait à peine de cinq cent mille florins 
de rente. 

(vi.) Toute cette réception était bien peu de chose auprès des 
préparatifs u'on faisait pour le rétablir sur son tróne. 

(vii.) Voilà un bonhomme qui a quitté trois royaumes pour une 
messe, 

(viii.) Il est à croire que la fortune eut peu de part à toute 
cette révolution depuis son commencement jusqu'à 
sa fin, 

(ix.) On avait tout prévu et tout disposé pour que le fils de 
Louis XIV., contribuant à cette expédition de son nom 
et de sa présence, ne recüt pas un affront. 

(x.) Un génie ardent, un coup d'oeil juste, un esprit avide de 
connaissances, mais vaste et peu réglé, toujours amoureux 
et méme souvent aimé, quoique contrefait, et d'un 
visage peu agréable. 

(xi) Il entendait aussi bien que personne cette guerre de 
chicane qui se faisait sur des terrains coupés et mon- 
tagneux, tels que son pays. 

(xii,) C'est en ce sens que la médaille frappée en Hollande est 
vrai, quoique tant d'auteurs Français se soient récriés 
sur sa fausseté. On lit dans l'exergue en Latin; Le port 
du Havre brûlé, &c. 

(xiii.) Les renonciations authentiques de la femme et de la mère 
de Louis XIV. ne paraissaient que de vaines signatures 
que des conjonctures nouvelles devaient anéantir. 

(xiv.) La couronne de Pologne vint à vaquer. 

(xv.) Rien n'est plus vrai que la réputation de Louis XIV. et 
l'idée de sa puissance furent les seuls négociateurs qui 
consommérent cette révolution. 

(xvi.) De là naissait un inconvénient, qui devait, toutes choses 
égales d'ailleurs, faire perdre nécessairement des b s. 

(xvii. La table et le sommeil lui dérobaient trop de ps, 
aussi bien qu'à son frére. Cette mollesso le mit plus 
d'une fois en danger d'étre enlevé; mais un jour 
d'action, il réparait tout par une présence d'esprit et 

ar des lumiéres que le péril rendait plus vives, et ces 
Jours d'action, il les cherchait toujours. 
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ARITHMETIC. 


1. Prove that the value of a fraction is not altered by multiplying 
its numerator and denominator by the same number. Reduce 
+3442 to its lowest terms, and 4X, 3%, gx, 8 to their L. C. M. 

2. Divide ‘05005 by :0001953125. 

3. Find the value of £:875 + ‘75 crown — 1:625 of a shilling. 

4. A grocer mixes two kinds of tea, at 3s. 8d. and 4s. per pound 
respectively : what must be the selling price of the mixture per Ib. so 
as to gain 124 per cent. on the prime coat P 

5. If a carpet 11 ft. 74 inches long and 81 ft. wide be laid on the 
floor of a room 15} ft. long by 13} wide; how many square feet of 
the floor will remain uncovered ? 

6. After paying an Income-tax of 8d. in the £., I have remaining: 
£965. 148, What is my income ? 


ANSWERS. 
528,494,320,4555. 


1. 33, 3960 2. 256256. 3. 19s. 71d. 
4. 4s. 33d. 5. 10547. 6, £999. 
ALGEBRA. 
1. Find the value of 2.4 +1223 + 622— 12r +10, when x = — 6. 
splay ies tt) $52. 4—4..- 
2. Simplify :— (i.) 2-2 242 $ 
iy fM . y. - aH et. 
12 (x+y) 2(r—-y) a*-y?$ 2y 
(iii.) ^ 
ltr 
3. Solve the equations :— 
2242-5 
OEE Ei 
T sz—b,,rx—a — 
(ii.) Mo d rem = 
AAS x 2 Bs 
(iii.) 1 * a -— i 
£108. >| 
3 y 3 
4. Extract the square root of 
2r dat 2 + E +3. 


à. Find three numbers in arithmetical progression, such that their 
sum is 21, and the sum of their cubes 1407. 

6. Find the G. C. M. of 82? —8r?— 4g —3 and 2a4 + 335—321 — 7.7 — 2, 
and the L, C. M. of 2?—1, 23?—22—3, and 2? - 3x 4 2. 


ANSWERS, 
3.4 24r4 12 
l. — 30, 3 d (914) QLdoezs 3. ¢=2, x=l, z=}, y =2. 
4. 22414 —. 5. 4, 7, 10. 6. 21—3, s!—6zx'4 5272 + 0r—G. 
p 


EAD MISTRESS Wanted for the LADIES’ 

COLLEGE, JERSEY, to Open in about Two Months. She 

must be well qualified in all Subjects of High School Instruction. 

Should hold some Secondary Certificates, and be experienced in Modern 

High School Methods. Further particulars on application to the Rev. 
G. O. Bars, Training College, Westminster, SW. 


SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Quarter Pago .................... 6a sui E Tie 1 
Shorter Advertisement (per line)... 0 
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SONNENSCHEIN & ALLEN'S 
LINEAR BLACKBOARD MAPS. 


. 


FIRST MAP, ENGLAND AND WALES, 


4-foot 9-inches by 4-foot, 16s. 


The system of Teaching Geography with Outline on the Black- 
board is one which has been pursued with great success for many 
ears. In order to facilitate this method of instruction, these Maps 
ave been designed. They are printed in white Outline upon a 
specially prepared fabric ; the Positions of the Chief Towns and their 
relative sizes being indicated by dots, and the Counties by dotted 
lines; the Courses of Rivers, Names of Towns, Physical Features, 
&c. &c., can be filled in by the Students with Chalk, and subse- 
quently removed with a damp cloth or sponge. 


“ Every good teacher illustrates his lessons with sketch maps, giving 
special prominence to the feature then forming the subject of instruc- 
tion. is is just what is ready to hand on the map under review 
. . . . It is therefore easy to see that it will effect a great saving of 
time. It meets a practical need in a practical way. No school, obero 
the seonrephy of our native land is taught, should be without it.” 
—ieacher, 


The next Map to be issued, Europe, will be ready on July 1st. 


London: W, SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & ALLEN, Paternoster 


Square. 
May be seen at— 


Manchester, J. Heywoon; Liverpool, Puitir, Son, and NEPHEW ; 
Birmingham, Leicester, York, EDUCATIONAL Travine Co.; Leeds, E, T. 
Amwornp; Halifax, F. Kina; Glasgow, Porteous, Bros. 


IMPORTANT TO HEAD MASTERS. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE OR PARTNERSHIPS. 


AM ESSRS. ORELLANA & CO, undertake the sale of 
Schools, and the introduction of Partners. This De- 
partment is under the sole management of Mr. Orellana. 
All communications strictly private and confidential. 
Address, 32a, George Street, Hanover Square, W. 


THE TEACHER 
Is Published every Friday Morning. Its price is 1d. 


Tue Tgacuer contains— 
1, Well-written Articles by Journalists and Educationalists. 
2. Notices of all events of interest in Literature, Art, and the Drama. 
3. Reviews of New School Books. 
4. Special Reports of the Meetings of the School Board for London. 
5. Reports of the Meetings of the other leading School Boards, 
6. Reports of the Meetings of the Executive of the N.U.E.T. and of 
eachers’ Associations. 
7. Pupil Teacher Questions, with the Answers to those in Arithinctic, 
gebra, and Mensuration, and full solutions of the more difficult. 
8. The Questions set for various Examinations of the London 
University, with solutions. 
9 
* 


. Letters. 
* A Specimen Copy will be sent free, on application to “The 
* Manager," 15, Wine Office Court, Floct Streit. London, E.C. 


GILL'S 
MIDDLE CLASS SCHOOL SERIES. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
GILL’S IMPERIAL GEOGRAPHY. 326 pages, 84 excellent 
Maps. 


“The most interesting text book ever written on (Geography for 
School Use." 

It contains enough matter for Students preparing for any Heamination 
in Geography, and the type is so classified that the youngest pupil 
would find it an interesting manual. 


GILL'S BRITISH COLONIES. 2s. 
Contains a coloured map of every Colony, and the questions set 
by the Education Department for the last five years. 


AHN'S FIRST FRENCH COURSE. With literal pronuncia- 
tions. Translated by Dr. ARNSTEIN, 1s. 


In this interesting French text book, Dr, AnxsrEIN has successfully 
given the literal pronunciation in English of every French word used. 
Hence it is an invaluable help to the teacher who is not a native, and 
to all pupils whether taught by a native or not. 


GEORGE GILL & SONS, 23, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, 
London, will send a sample copy half-price to any teacher. 


Now Ready. 


JOHNSTON’S 
HALF-CROWN NATIONAL ATLAS. 


Containing 32 Coloured Maps, and Complete Index, 
full-bound cloth. 


This Atlas has been prepared in accordance with the suggestion of 
many experienced Teachers, The profession having generally com- 
plained that existing Maps and Atlases are so crowded with names 
and information as to be rather a hindrance than a help to young 
scholars, the arrangement followed in this Atlas will be found to 
obviate the objection. 

The Plates are newly engraved, and accordingly show every important 
change and discovery throughout the Globe; they are clear and well- 
defined ; the Mountain Chains are shown by a broad black line, and 
only the names of Important Places, and such as a pupil would be 
expected to remember, are inserted; and, to render the plates still 
further distinct, they are Coloured in Outline only. For School use 
this Atlas will be found superior to any yet published. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, 
Edina Works, Edinburgh; 6, Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 
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THE NORTH OF ENGLAND 
SCHOOL FURNISHING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


SOLE MAKERS OF 


THE DARLINGTON SLATEBOARDS. 


THE YORKSHIRE UNION OF MECHANICS! INSTITUTES, 
VICTORIA CHAMBERS, LEEDS, JULY 31st, 1878. 


I can speak with great satisfaction of the efficiency of 
these Slateboards. For the greater part of the year I am 
using a Blackboard every night i in the week in illustrating my 
Lectures. It is of great importance to me, and to my 
numerous audiences—often assembled in large rooms, that 
the Board I use should be easily worked on, and easily scen. 
For these qualities I have never met with any Boards to 
compare with the Slateboards of “The North of England 
School Furnishing Company." 

They will of course be more costly than the ordinary 
Blackboards, but their beauty of surface and durability quite 
compensate for this, and I hope that every Institute and 
School will soon be supplied with these light, workable, 
cleanable, and permanent Slateboards. 

FRANK CURZON, 
Organizing Secretary and Lecturer to 250 Educational 
Institutes in Yorkshire and Durham. 


Price Lists of these excellent articles, and other goods manufac- 
tured by the Company, will be forwarded on application to 
THOMAS R. CLIFFORD, 
Secretary of the Company, 
DARLINGTON. . 
This style, 48 by 36, price £2. 15s. This style, 48 by 36, price 22, 15s. 


VERE FOSTERS COPY BOOKS. 


Adopted by the London, Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, and other School Boards, and by the National Board of Education in Ireland. 
Popular Edition, 1d. ; Superior Edition, 24. 


1, 1}. Harr Text, to suit Revised Code. 4, 41, 5, 54, 6, 61, 7, 8,9. SENTENCES, small by degrees. 
2, 24. ELEMENTARY, Small Round Hand. | 10. PLAIN AND RN AMEXTATI LETTERING. 

3. CAPITALS, Snort Worps, and FIGURES. 11, 114, 12, 12}, 13, 14, 15. Exercise Books,variously ruled. 
31. sera sige ES in Round Hand. X. Cory Book PROTECTOR AND BLOTTER; ld. 


VERE FOSTERS COPY BOOKS. - 


PALMERSTON EDITION. 


Adapted to the recommendations of the Civil Service Commissioners. 


Printed from the o.iginal Engraved Copper-plates on the best paper, and ruled with red and blue lines, and are withont exception superior to 
any Copy Books hitherto produced in this country. IN TEN NUMBERS, PRICE 3d. EACH. 


VERE FOSTERS DRAWING CARDS. 


Approved by the Science and Art Department. 
First Grade—Set I. FAMILIAR OnzEcTs. 24 Cards. Price 1s. Second Grade—OnvAMENT. By F. E. Hurw«E.. 18 large Cards. 2s. 
First Grade— ,, II. Lear Form, Geometrically treated. 24 Cards. 2s. | Advanced Series—ANIMALS. By Harrison Wein. 24 Cards. 1s. 6d. 
First Grade— ,, III. ELEMENTARY ORNAMENT. 21 Cards. 1s. 


VERE FOSTERS DRAWING BOOKS. 


Approved by the Science and Art Department. 
WITH InstRuc ONS AND PAPER TO DRAW ON. Popular Edition, 1d.; Superior Edition, 3d. 


A 1—2. Elementary Lessons. E 1—2. Plants. K 1—4. Landscape. R 1-3. Practical Geometry. 
B 1—2. Simple Objects G 1—2. Flowers. M 1—4. Marine. 2 1—5. Mechanical Drawing. 
€ 1—2. Domestic I 1—4. Ornaments. O 1—10. Animals. . BLANK EXERCISE Book. 
D 1—2. Leaves. J 1—4. Trees. Q 1—4. Human Figure. 


Lonpon: BLACKIE & SON, 49 & 50, Orp Battery; Grasaow, EDINBURGH, and Dustin. 


And sold by Jons WALKER & Co., 96, Farringdon Street, London. 


jects, 


= 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Tur Postmaster General, in his speech at the concert 
given by the pupils of the Normal College for the Blind, 
drew freely on his personal experience, thus avoiding pla- 
titudes, and adding a sterling contribution to anecdota 
scholastica. Every man’s opinions about education, says 
Richter, would be valuable, if only he wrote what he did 
not copy. À diary about an ordinary child would be much 
more valuable than a book about children by an ordinary 
writer. Mr. Fawcett is no “ordinary child," and the facts 
he tells us about himself carry all the more weight. Ad- 
verting to the general neglect on the part of physiologists 
and schoolmasters of the inseparable connexion between 
the physical state of the body and the successful working 
of the mind, he tells us that, if he has seven hours to do a 
given bit of work, he deliberately spends part of it in 
riding, rowing, or some’ other strong exercise. As a 
proof of the power of graphic description, he says, 
that often, after hearing from a friend some landscape 
pourtrayed, he can in after years recall the scene so vivid- 


ly, that he has, while speaking about it, to check himself | 


and think whether he had really scen it or only heard of 
it. Few schoolboys, we fear, would ever be perplexed with 
a similar doubt, or dream that they had seen ‘Rome, or 
(like George IV.) been present at the battle of Waterloo. 
Yet any schoolmaster might produce the illusion, if only 
he saw the things himself and treated his pupils as though 
they were blind. 

We hope that the trustees of Mr. Gardner’s magnificent 
bequest will take Mr. Fawcett's hint, and not spend the 
£300,000 on bricks and mortar. 


Lasr month's note on play in girls' schools has provoked 
several letters, which only lack of space prevents us print- 
ing. The tenor of all is the same—girls should play, and 
in many cases do play, as heartily and unconstrainedly as 
boys. Mr. Ingham, of Addiscombe, writes that the girls' 
school of which he is director, has two cricket clubs. He 
pertinently remarks that “the lack of justice in women, 
as compared to men, both in domestic and social life, may 
arise in part from women never having undergone the 
discipline of the playground, compelled to obey the in- 
exorable law of the game, and even to form judgments 
which at the time are disagreeable.” One Mistress of a 
High School writes,——* We are introducing many new 
games—bat trap and ball, rounders, le grasse, battledore 
and shuttlecock—for which the upper girls are now eagerly 
drawing up rules. I do not, as yet, foresee any practieal 
difficulty in the working of such games here.” Another 
High School Mistress writes,—“ I have constantly requests 
from assistants to put lessons that require attention after 
the interval for play, because ‘ the girls are so bright after 
the interval,’ I believe that children do not require so 
much watching as is generally supposed ; they get much 
more good than harm by free intercourse with one another, 
provided the general tone of the school is good ; the play- 
time is a golden opportunity for the cultivation of public 
spirit. We have quoted enough to show that girls’ 
schools have turned over a new leaf, and we hope that 
Miss Buss (quam honoris causa nominamus) will see the 
error of her ways, and rid herself of the last infirmity of 
High-School minds. 


University College, London, is trying to raise by sub- 
scription £20,000, the sum required for its proposed ex- 
tensions. Alderman Fowler, who took the chair at the 


"Mansion House meeting last month, had an easy task in 


making out its claims on the public, and he could well 
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afford to devote most of his speech to the advocacy of 
another cause which we have more than once urged in 
these columns, — Scholarships for Elementary Schools 
which shall enable the picked few of the working classes 
to proceed to Secondary Schools and eventually to the 
University. At Manchester, by tho new Scheme of the 
Grammar School, one-half of the vacancies must be com- 
peted for by scholars of the Elementary Schools, and since 
1878, of 72 vacancies, 62 have been gained by Elementary 
scholars. The London School Board has only four or five 
a year to give away. It could well dispose of forty or 
fifty. The distinctions which its scholars have already 
won at the London Public Schools and at the University 
ought to stimulate charitable donors. Here is a rare 
chance for some civic worthy to immortalize, instead of 
infamizing himself, like that “fat and greasy citizen," 
who left a thousand a year to his worshipful brethren, * to 
make themselves comfortable." 


Dr. Ray LANKESTER makes a practical suggestion in the 
Times. Would it not be possible to transfer what remains 
of the Gresham Trust, after the shameless, though legalized, 
spoliation of 1767, from the Mercers' Hall to University 
College? At present the Gresham lecturers waste their 
eloquence on the City air. In Gower Street, if they did not 
secure a fit audience, they would have only themselyes to 
blame. 


In France the question of over-work in schools is begin- 
ning to attract attention. An Englishman with a grievance 
writes to the Times; a Frenchman petitions the Minister, 
or publishes a pamphlet. We have before us a work of 
the sort by M. Laprade, entitled L'Education Homicide, in 
which the wrongs of the young Lycéen are eloquently set 
forth. A boy's life at a Lycée is thus described :—At 5 
in summer or 5.30 in winter, he is awoke by beat of 
drum. Half-an-hour is allotted for dressing; he has 
three hours in class before breakfast, for which half-an- 
hour is allowed. The hours from 8 to 12 are divided 
between preparation and saying lessons, with the exception 
of a break of five minutes. After the second breakfast (or 
dinner, as we should call it) at mid-day, the boys are 
allowed an hour for play—but this hour is not uncom- 
monly absorbed by punishment or extra lessons. Then 
comes an hour of preparation, two hours in class, an in- 
terval of half-an-hour, and three hours of. preparation, 
supper which lasts half-an-hour, and then bed. This is 
is the daily corvé, except on Sunday, and Thursday which 
is a half-holiday. A simple addition sum shows that out 
of the 24 hours a French boy works 12 or 13, sleeps 8 or 
9, and has 3 left for meals, recreation, play, extra lessons, 
and private study. On an average, an English Public 
School boy works 40 hours a week; a French Lycéen, 70. 

: We mist add, that an English boy has three months of 
holiday in the year; a French boy, six weeks. M. Jules 
Simon sums up the indictment against the system sanc- 


tioned by the Council of Education thus :—*' Exces 
work, and the absence of all proper care and precaut 
are as deleterious to our children, as the premature 
ployment of children in manufactories and mines. It wo 
seem that we cared more about the hygiene of our sta 
and kennels than of our schools, and were indifferen 
the two great elements of human happiness—vigour 
health." 


Dr. Roru, in an able letter addressed to the Ministe 
Public Instruction in France, à propos of the * Circula 
the Rectors" on gymnastic teaching, noticed in our 
Number, urges the moral, national,and military import: 
of scientific physical training. Dr. Roth's paper, laid 
fore the Teachers' Association, was so recently publis 
in this Journal that we need not re-state his views. 
there is another subject which he touches, that we n 
no apology for harping on again and again—the me 
inspection of schools. Such inspection exists in Fra 
but only to an imperfect extent, and in a limited degr 
being confined to the prevention of infectious diseases, 
at the option of the Department. One village school 
Dr. Roth visited, reminded him of the Black Hole of 
cutta. In another—this time in the Faubourg St. | 
main—the school plant violated the simplest principle 
hygiene. In our own Elementary Schools, it is true 
a barely sufficient cubic space per child is secured, 
there is no security against the ruin of the eyesigl 
curvature of the spine; and in our so-called Hi, 
Schools we could introduce Dr. Roth to more than 
Black Hole. 


AN influential deputation, representing the Manchi 
Kindergarton Association, the Froebel Society, the St 
well Training School, the Teachers' Association, and 
Education Society, waited on Mr. Mundella, to urge 1 
him the recognition of the Kindergarten system in 
mentary Infant Schools. Mr. Mundella expressed 
hearty approval of the system, which he has seen at v 
both in Germany and at Stockwell, but asked the perti 
question, * What will it cost?" On being answ: 
“ Twice the present space and twice the number of teach 
he asked for time to consider. It would certainly be lo: 
upon by ratepayers as another “ fad" of the Education 
—people with wild theories which cost a lot of money 
produced little result. 


A Meetina was held at Lord Aberdare’s house 
June 30, to explain the objects and urge the claim 
Somerville Hall. The education given at Somerville : 
is religious but undenominational; itis analogous to, 
distinct from, that of Oxford undergraduates, and ha 
Mr. Pelham observed, this superiority—that it is nei 
hampered by classification, nor unduly loaded with ex: 
nation. The sum of £7000 is wanted to purchase 
freehold of the property which the College now hold: 
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lease from St. John's College. Mr. A. Sidgwick met the 
objection of those who urged that Ladies' Colleges should 
be self-supporting :—“ It comes with bad grace from men 
who have absorbed nearly all our educational endowments. 
A friend of mine, who comes of a well-to-do middle-class 
family, has received from endowments, in the ten years 
since he left school, the sum of £3270, more than half the 
amount that we are asking for." 


A Commisston has been appointed to reorganize the Edu- 
cational endowments of Scotland, with the aim, especially, 
of supplying the needs of every part and district as regards 
Secondary or Higher Education, both in respect of indus- 
trial arts and preparation for commercial life, or for the 
Universities. The Elementary Schools and the Universi- 
ties of Scotland need fear comparison with none in Europe, 
but between the two there is a gap which sadly needs 
filling. The Scotch Commission will follow the line of the 
English Endowed Schools Commission. 


Iv the Upper House, Lord Fortescue made a feeble 
attempt to resuscitate the question of athletic competitions 
for the army. In 1878 the Civil Service Commissioners 
issued a report recommending that a considerable propor- 
tion of the marks in the Entrance Examination should be 
assigned for riding, running, and jumping. The War 
Office had the wisdom to see that the scheme was im- 
possible to work, and threw cold water on it. The Duke 
of Cambridge, an unimpeachable anthority in such a 
matter, states that there has been no deterioration in the 
physique of cadets since they have been chosen by com- 
petition. Athleticism may be trusted to take care of 
itself, at least among the class of society from which our 
officers are still recruited. 


Mn. Krean Pavt, with a liberality that is better than his 
creed, has pleaded, in the Nineteenth Century, for the re- 
tention of our old City churches as houses of silent prayer. 
A story told by Mr. G. Gilbert Scott, ina lecture on our 
London churches, shows that something more is wanted if 
they are to serve this object. A friend of his, who had 
gone into the Abbey to pray, was stopped by the verger,— 
“ No praying, Sir; by order of the Dean and Chapter, 
publie service two to four o'clock.” Mr. Scott, who wished 
to know the rights of the case, went to the verger to ques- 
tion him. “Well, Sir,” said the man, apologetically, 
** them's my orders, and I must see them carried out. I 
was sorry to interrupt the gentleman at his devotions, but 
if I let one pray, Lord bless you, Sir! I should have 
'em praying all over the place.” Will not Mr. Kegan Paul 
begin his crusade by attacking beadledom—or rather Dean- 
and-Chapterdom ? 


EDUCATIONAL PRESSURE. 
(Second Article.) 


By J. F. Payne, M.D., Fellow of Magdalen Coll, Oxford; Senior 
Assistant Physician to St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
lT[YHE question of overwork in girls’ schools for the upper 
and middle classes, and especially in the large ds 
schools which have been established of late years with such 
conspicuous success, has given rise to a warm discussion. It 
would be a great mistake to underrate the extent and depth of 
the conviction that such overwork does occur. We hear these 
complaints, whether well founded or not, from many sources 
and from various parts of the country. Nor are these voices 
heard only from outside, but from the very heart of the Girls’ 
Day School Company. We find Mr. Roundell, M.P., “ affirming 
distinctly and positively that, whatever teachers may say to 
the contrary, overwork does, as a fact, exist in many girls’ 
schools.” 

It is possible to give due weight to these complaints without 
in any way undervaluing the immense progress which has 
been made in the education of girls, and the benefits which 
have resulted from the establishment of the modern day 
schools, and it is well that such a man as Mr. Roundell has 
spoken out so strongly. 

The case of the complainants was stated very ably by Mrs. 
Garrett Anderson, ILD. at a meeting of the Social Science 
Association; and the other side of the question was urged with 
much force, and on the basis of an almost unequalled ex- 
perienco, by Miss Buss at a subsequent moeting. ln the 
discussions on both occasions, many important contributions 
were made to the elucidation of the subject. 

The complaints made referred chiefly to the following 
points :—length of school hours; bad. distribution of time; 
inconvenient arrangement of meals ; inadequate provision for 
exercise ; and finally, the exhausting effect of examinations. 

The time-tables of fifteen schools furnished Mis. Anderson 
with the fact that class work, confined to the mornings of five 
days in the week, generally extends to four hours, with but a 
short break of a quarter-of-an-hour. Miss Beale, of Chelten- 
ham, reports her hours as being somewhat shorter, namely, 
three hours for the juniors, and three hours aud a half for 
seniors, with a break; but Saturday is not made a whole 
holiday. Now the total amount of 20 hours in the week 
certainly does not seem excessive; but the long morning of 
four hours at once strikes all men as something much harder 
than what they themselves had to undergo at a stretch. Dr. 
Bridges, a Medical Inspector of the Local Government Board, 
contrasted the very different distribution of time at Rugby, 
and spoke of the four hours’ system as “ mentally and morally 
a most stupendous error." . 

In many boys' schools, no doubt, the nominal school hours 
are longer than these; but then time used for preparation is 
included in school hours. It is hard to believe that children's 
minds can bear more than two hours at most of continuous 
work in class. Again, if fairly distributed through the day, 
the time claimed would not be too much; but it seems bad eco- 
nomy of time to sacrifice the afternoon, and crowd everything 
into themorning, however economical the plan may be in respect 
of travelling or dining expenses. We are told, again, that there 
are practical difficulties in the way of afternoon school, which is 
recommended by Mrs. Anderson. Miss Buss has clearly 
pointed out what these difficulties are, and has further quoted 
the opinions of a large number of old pupils who had had 
experience of both systems, as being in favour of the plan of 
morning school only. But the chief obstacle scems, after all, 
to be, that dinner would have to be provided if the pupils 
are to wait till the afternoon. It may be true that this 
would be diffienlt in the case of 500 pupils, as Miss Buss 
contends; but still there are several High Schools for girls in 
which dinner is provided for those who desireit. The difficulty 
appears, therefore, to be surmounted in the case of all but the 
very largest day schools. 

I cannot but think that the morning and afternoon plan 
seems preferable if it can be carried out; but the question is 
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very closely connected with that of the time required for the 
preparation of lessons. If school hours are extended into the 
afternoon, they should be made to include the time of prepara- 
tion as well as that of hearing of lessons or oral instruction. 
This, too, is provided for in some of the High Schools, where 
asi gui is given for those to whom it is convenient to 
returh in the afternoon to prepare their lessons for the next 
day. In other cases the whole of the preparation is left to be 
done at home, and the responsibility of supervision left to the 
parents. On this point, also, we find that serious complaints 
are made. It is said that such lessons are set that children 
have to occupy an unreasonable time iu their preparation. I 
believe there 18 some truth in this, though in some cases the 
evil.arises more from bad management than from the actual 
length of the lessons. I have found a little girl 123 years of 
age occupied till half-past nine or ten o'clock at night on 
three evenings of the week in preparing lessons for a day 
school The inquiry was naturally made whether any fixed 
amount of time was assigned to this preparation, and 
in fact a time-table had been given to the child, show- 
ing how much time should be given to each subject; but 
this time was said to be quite insufficient, and thought to be 
so by the parents, who were in this instance persons particu- 
larly well qualified to judge. The little girl in question was, 
I feel bound to say, perfectly well, having, among other 
advantages, that of abundant opportunities for out-of-door 
exercise at home. But it is evident that, if the system really 
exacts such labour from children of that age, it is entirely 
indefensible, as most children would certainly suffer. In a 
well-managed boarding school this would be simply impossible. 
The conclusion seems to be that hours of preparation require 
the same limitation and supervision as the hours of class 
lessons. In the case of young children the limitation should 
be absolute, and if the lesson is not finished in the time 
allotted, it must simply be left. In other words, the system 
should be that of time-work, not piece-work. An incidental 
benefit of this plan is, that it teaches concentration, and dis- 
courages dawdling and dilatory habits of study. There are, 
doubtless, advantages in the other plan—that of leaving the 
time of preparation to the pupil. It is a discipline in self- 
restraint and the art of employing time to the best advantage; 
but this discipline may well be left to a later age. 

If the superintendence of hours of preparation is inconsistent 
with the day school system, so much the worse for the system. 
This is one point scored against it; but it is worth the while 
of those concerned to guard against the danger which is in- 
volved. This can be done, it is true, by more intelligent 
supervision on the part of the parents, or it may be in some 
cases worth while for families to have a home governess 
charged with duties like those of the préparateurs in the 
French Lycées. Considering the great saving of money to 
parents by the day school system, as compared with boarding 
schools, this does not seem unreasonable. One condition 
must, however, be insisted upon, without which the extension 
of the authority of the school over the whole day might be 
even worse than the present system. It is that, as Mrs. 
Anderson urges, every school should give opportunities 
for regular exercise in the open air, and should for that 
purpose be provided with a playground, as well as a covered 
space of some kind for wet weather. The time must come 
when the playground will be thought as essential as the 
schoolroom. It is physiologically self-evident that exercise 
is as necessary and salutary for girls, up toa certain age, as it 
is for boys; and if, after this age, some limitations and pre- 
cautions may be necessary, these are such as leave the main 
principle untouched. 

The reasons in favour of encouraging girls to play in the 
open air will seem to most men, and especially to doctors, so 
strong, that we cannot help feeling a little surprise at the 
strong objections urged on the other side by experienced 
teachers like Miss Buss and Miss Beale. We are told that a 
general playground for a large school would be a decided evil; 
that delicate girls cannot be turned out into it without close 
supervision; and that, when girls of all ages play together, 


they must be carefully watched; that girls above 13 or 
years old will not play, and that, if they did, it wonld lead 
objectionable roughness of manner and loudness of voic 
that proper supervision is impossible; that parents can a 
range for their children to play at home; and that for sho 
intervals of play it is impossible for the girls to change the 
boots in time. These objections, so difficult for the masculi 
mind to estimate rightly, seem to be grounded more on appr 
hension than on actual experience of the evils dreaded. TI! 
answer to them is the old one, solvitur ambulando. As 
matter of fact, playgrounds, with gymnastics, &c., are intr 
duced into many large day schools, and with good result 
Girls, it is said, do play; the teachers play with them ; and t 
principals are satisfied with the success of the experiment, 
a result for which the limited experience gained in skatin 
lawn tennis,and similar pursuits will have prepared many of t 

There remains the very serious question, equally importa 
for girls and boys, of examination and competition. It 
evident, on all sides, that the element of examination, with 
without competition, plays a much more important part 
education than it did a generation ago, or even ten years ag 
The whole system of teaching, from first tolast, is becomit 
subject to its dominion. Moreover, no one can doubt that, sin 
examinations stimulate industry in a way that hardly anythii 
else does, the amount of work done in schools and colleg 
has been increased, while the average quality has improve 
Some think that the quality of the best work has suffere 
but that is not our immediate question, which is rather this 
whether examinations do any physical harm. The answ 
appears to be, that the possibility of harm is in proportion 
the youth of those examined. Taking first the case of pa 
examinations without competition, I believe that very fe 
if any men of the age to take University degrees or pa 
professional examinations are ever injured by them. If th 
are so, it must be by their own fault in delaying prepurati 
till the last moment, and trusting to cram in place of stea 
work. I believe that men do sometimes, though not ofte 

ermanently injure themselves by overwork for Universi 

onours and other competitions; but in such cases the candida 
can never be wholly acquitted of blame. Any physical dang 
from pass examinations may be regarded as chimeric: 
Further, it will be admitted that, if not injurious, such esar 
inations are salutary, and for professional purposes indispe 
sable. But why should these tests be continually broug 
lower, that is, applied earlier and earlier in life? To exami 
children when there is no need for it, merely to satisfy t 
pride of parents or the ambition of teachers, or to show, by 
method always uncertain and possibly cruel, that a child 
having what is called a good education,—this seems to 
wantonly introducing the trials of life into the happy quiet 
childhood. I do not say that such examinations for childr 
are necessarily injurious. When the pupils are moderate 
clever, and the teachers judicious, it ought to be possible, 
Mr. Mason contended in one of the discussions on the subje 
to pass the ordinary school examinations (leaving honours o 
of the question) without any serious addition to regular schc 
hours. It is satisfactory to find Miss Jones saying that * 
her school there was no cramming; all did the same wor 
whether they went up for examination or not." The succe 
attained under these circumstances may not be so great as | 
cramming ; but it will be obtained without unwholsome e 
citement, and without risk, and be in some respects a bett 
test of the pupil's powers. But the misfortune is that mai 
children have not the ability to pass such examinations as a 
expected in the present day, without a great deal of ext 
work; that parents are unreasonably ambitious or exactin 
and that the teacher, anxious to do his best both for paren 
and pupils, will attempt to pass children who had much bett 
be left alone. Further, in order not to disturb more than 
necessary the regular school work, special preparation 
deferred so late that it becomes a mere matter of crammir 
under severe pressure. In this way great harm may be don 
both to dull children and to those who are excitable, as I ha 
had opportunities of seeing in an unmistakable manner. 
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Ifthis is at all true of pass examinations, how much more is it 
of competitions. Yet we find every year an increasing number 
of scholarships and prizes offered for competition, even among 
children, in the shape of Entrance Scholarships to Public 
Schools, and so forth. As for these Entrance Scholarships, the 
manner of giving them can hardly be too strongly denounced 
on the grounds of health. Here you have children stimulated, 
not to steady industry in their daily work, but to a special 
effort, which is inevitably followed by reaction; disturbed by 
hopes and fears, which should belong only to later life; if they 
succeed, elated with conceit; if they fail, disheartened. Only 
in one way can I imagine that the system might be made 
harmless, physiologically speaking. That is, if it could be 
ensured that no boy should ever work in preparation for such 
a competition a single half hour beyond his regular and 
strictly limited school hours; and, further, if any candidate 
who had thus worked overtime could be absolutely disqualified. 
This is, of course, in an open competition impossible; but 
without such a rule over-pressure will inevitably occur. 

I may be permitted to say that I am not unaware of the 
difficulties of the question, having had some experience both 
of endowments and of examinations. The Educational Cor- 
porations, like some other corporate bodies in this country, 
seem to be burdened with too much wealth. They have got 
the endowments, and these must be given away. If they are 
not given i open competition, nepotism and unfairness can 
with difficulty be avoided. But the solution which may one 
day be found may be something like this. Let all Entrance 
Scholarships for the great Public Schools be prizes in schools 
of a lower grade; but let them be given for the regular daily 
work of the school, not by a special examination. In this way 
the cleverest boys would be picked out (which is at bottom the 
only real defence of competition) and morc certainly than when 
so much e aped as now, on the skill of the trainer, and the 
ability of the parent to purchase first-rate teaching. How 
the present system of trusting to special preparation favours 
the rich, or at least the moderately rich, as against the poor, 
need hardly be pointed out. It is, on the most favourable 
view, more a competition between teachers than between 
learners. 

Where examinations, even competitive, are held within the 
school, there should be no difficulty in strictly regulating the 
umount of extra work ; but teachers seem too little alive to the 
necessity even of this. It is thought, perhaps, that the moral 
advantages of leaving much to the pupil's individual energy 
and enterprise, outweigh any physical dangers which may 
arise. I should like to see strict rules against extra work made 
and enforced in all school competitions. Of course this would 
be equally fair to all, aud it would have the advantage of 
showing who can do best in a given time, which is probably as 
important as showing who can do best when time is unlimited. 

Competition used to be confined to boys; now girls are 
drawn into the vortex, and probably with much more detri- 
mental consequences. Being both more conscientious and 
more excitable than boys, they enter into competitions with 
greater ardour, and are certainly more affected physically by 
the emotions of hope and fear. There is a widely-spread im- 
pression, and some evidence, that girls do suffer ; but I cannot 
speak on this subject with so much confidence as with respect 
to boys. 

A very strong statement was made by Miss Kilgour, one of 
the ladies who replied to Mrs. Anderson's criticisms, that not 
only had she known pupils who came up to Girton overworked, 
but she had been in the habit of urging that girls who came 
from the Day Schools should take a year's rest before passing 
into College. No doubt excellent advice; but the very fact 
that it should be needed is most significant. 

Other teachers who approve of simple testing examinations, 
and notably Miss Beale, of Cheltenham, speak with the 
strongest reprobation of competitions, and of the unwholesome 
stimulus of prizes and scholarships. It is not pence 
however, to hear on such good authority that this evilis rapidly 
increasing in girls’ schools, and that schools where this 
system is eschewed are put at a disadvantage. 


The examination system, too, had its defenders. Mr. Mason 
urged, from his experience as an examiner, that it was only 
badly-conducted examinations which did harm; where the 
teaching was good, pupils entered with delight into the exam- 
inations. This may readily be conceded; the chief danger is 
of girls entering into examinations with too much eagerness. 
I believe that a very large part of the harm which is done by 
examinations arises from the over-strained state of feeling 
which many circumstances have produced in girls at the 
present time with reference to the value of intellectual 
triumphs. In men the same feeling exists, but with more 
excuse. For them success in competitions has a professional, 
that is, a bread-winning value, which it has for a small minority 
only of women ; and also it is a satisfaction of that combative 
instinct which is natural to men. But women might truly be 

ermitted to enjoy the luxury of learning for the sake of 
earning. 

In concluding the subject of Over-work in Girls’ Schools, it 
is only necessary to point out that such evils as exist appear 
to be perfectly remediable. And this in two ways. First, by 
a better understanding between parents and teachers as to 
the distribution of the day; and then by introducing a 
juster estimate of the real value of the distinctions and 
contests which at present influence so widely and deeply 


what is called education. 

For the evils caused by competition, in a wider sense, as 
extending to Boys' Schools also, I see at present no remedy, 
so closely is the system connected with the existence of 
endowments, and the necessary use made of them by the 
great and wealthy corporations, which in this matter, as in 
others, set anexample to smaller foundations. No important im- 
provement can be expected till the whole subject of endowed 
education is dealt with by a strong Government in a com- 
prehensive manner. 

One question of a more general kind has been raised in 
the discussion, which may deserve a moment's consideration. 
It is this. Is there any necessary oppor on, or does anyone 
suppose that there is, between the health of the body and 
the culture of the mind? Is education “necessary indeed, 
but injurious, to the body "—a supposition which Miss Beale 
quoted only to repudiate. Probably no reasonable person 
would take up so indefensible a position. If by education 
is meant the proper development of the mind, then there 
is little doubt that this development, if healthy and natural, 
aids the development of the body. Mr. Fitch, at one of 
these meetings, pointed out most forcibly and justly that 
the highest standard of health and happiness is to be found, 
on the average, in those schools where the education is most 
advanced ; though this wonld not exclude the possibility of 
undue pressure on individuals. But the question really 
depends upon what we mean by education. If this is taken, 
as it often is, implicitly, though not avowedly, to mean formal 
instruction in ei then it is possible, and even easy, for 
this to be carried out in such a way as to injure physical 
development; and the danger of so doing, though not un- 
avoidable, is one that has to be strictly guarded against. 
Furthermore, teachers have no right to claim for education, 
even when taken in a wider sense, the whole credit of mental 
development. I fear that they do not take enough account 
of the indirect aids to mental growth, such as physical exercise 
and rest. I lay stress upon physical exercise, because it is a 
common error to suppose that games, athletics, and handicrafts 
do not require intellect. All such combinations of movements 
bring the intellect into play, until at last they become a 
mere matter of rontine, when the exertion of intellect may be 
very small; but, in acquiring all such arts, it is certain that 
the more intellect is employed, the more rapid is the progress. 
Moreover, when what is called intellectual work becomes a 
matter of routine, it ceases to develope or cultivate the mind. 
So that it may be strictly true that cricket, played intelli- 
gently, is capable of yielding more mental discipline than 
Greek verbs repeated unintelligently. 

Again, I feel sure that inany teachers, not to say most, are 
| very far from appreciating the physiological value of rest. 
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By rest I mean ceasing to send nerve currents along the beaten 
walks of the brain,—not of course stopping the activity of the 
brain altogether, even if that were possible. But, during 
adolescence especially, the growth of the mind in a certain 
period of rest is often more rapid than in a corresponding 
period of assiduous cultivation. A grasp of mind, a clearness 
of ideas may be gained which will simply never be reached if 
the intellectual powers are kept constantly in a state of 
tension. The necessary period of rest, too, may be a long one,— 
not a week only or a month, but six months or a year,—and 
this apparent loss of time be richly repaid. One of our most 
distinguished living scholars has stated that he could distinctly 
trace Bis chief mental growth, after leaving school, to a period 
of forced inaction caused by illness due to overwork. There is 
a passage of Wordsworth containing a most valuable hint to 
teachers, though I can hardly recommend its general promul- 
gation in the schoolroom :— 
“ Think you, "mid all this mighty sum 
Of things for ever speaking, 
That nothing of itself will come 
But we must still be seeking ?” 

This suggests, I think, a wonderful physiological as well as 
poetical truth. 

Other interesting points I must leave, having already 
occupied, I fear, an unreasonable space in the columns of this 
Journal. 
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LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—I feel it no small honour to be 
called to the chair of this Society, and to succeed to a position 
To occupied by so distinguished a writer on the subject of 

iducation as Prof. Bain. 

Education as an art is very old, old I presume as the human 
race; but as a science it is among the last born, scarcely yet 
named in the English language; yet it has to concern itself 
with every other science, and is surpassed by none in its pro- 
mise of ever-widening benefit to mankind. 

In my address to-night, I shall endeavour to givean answer 
to the question, “ What subjects shall we teachP" and to 
glance at the further enquiry, “ What proportionate amount 
of attention should be given to each of these subjects?” The 
enquiry will be restricted to ordinary school life; nothing will 
be said about the Universities, nor about those professional 
colleges in which young men and women are trained for special 
vocations in life, nor yet about those technical schools which 
I rejoice to know are now being started for the benefit of our 
artisans. But the enquiry will include both sexes and all 
social grades. 

Sxcriox I. 


What should a healthy boy or girl be taught up to the 
time at which his or her instruction becomes specialized ? 
The answer to this question will depend very much upon our 
idea of the aim of education. Our purpose, I take it, is not to 
get the children to pass examinations, nor yet merely to make 
them acquire so much knowledge, or that power which know- 
ledge gives. The best writers on education have set forth its 
object, either as that of developing the faculties of the child, 
or that of fitting him for the duties of life. At first sight 
these are different aims, but really they are closely connected, 
or rather they are the same thing regarded from different 
points of view. It is only by the harmonious development of 
all the faculties of the human body, mind and spirit, that 
we can hope for that “complete and generous education” 
which, in the words of Milton, “fits a man to perform justly, 
skilfully, and magnanimonsly all the offices, both private and 
public, of peace and war.” 

Without forgetting the practical purposes of instruction and 
education, J shall rather keep in view tornight the develop- 


ment of the faculties. In every healthy individual the 
various powers get more or less developed by the circumstance 
in which he is placed, and the unconscious influence of paren 
friends, and the society around him. The gamins of the Lo 
don streets have their wits sharpened by the hard necessiti 
of their lives, and are undergoing an education for evil if not Í 

ood. Our day scholars are sure to get educated out of scho 

ours, if not in them. Indeed, the only way I can think of, i 
preventing a boy being educated, is to shut him up in a boar 
ing school without vacations, and cram him with learning | 
which he has no capacity or relish. 

But the education of circumstances is spasmodic and ve 
imperfect; the business of the teacher is to assist nature a 
to promote the gradual and orderly development of the child 
power. For this purpose it is the teacher’s duty to watch t 
natural process, “to follow nature” as Comenius and oth 
pioneers in the science of Education taught long ago. Inde 
the first aphorism of Bacon's Novum Organum applies to o 
science as much as to any other: * Man, the servant andi 
terpreter of nature, can act and understand no further than. 
has, either through work or contemplation, observed of t 
method and order of Nature." 

If we observe human nature, we shall see the little babe 1 
spondent from the first to external influences, but its actio 
are purely instinctive. We gradually notice indications of d: 
tinct consciousness, and the use of each of its senses. This 
the period preeminently of perception, and doubtless much 
its early years is spent in learning to interpret the eviden 
of these senses, and to combine the information they gi 
Then comes the power of recalling these perceptions and co 
bining them in mental images, which often far transcend an 
thing that has been actually observed. "This is the lof 
faculty of imagination. From these direct observations, 
these mental images, the mind proceeds to form abstractior 
recognizing common qualities, and this leads to larger gener: 
izations. Concurrently with this, there arises the apprehe 
sion of the relations of things, of causeand effect ; and gradual 
there is developed all that we include under the term reaso 
ing faculty. The mind, too, becomes able to analyse, not on 
its own perception of external objects, but its own ideas a 
modes of thought and speech. 

Contemporaneously with the perception of fact, that - 
truth, we have the erception of beauty ; the sights and soun 
that please the little child are gradually succeeded by othe 
ofa higher order, and thé mature mind becomes capable 
appreciating the refinements of art. 

During all this time the emotional nature of the child is al 
being developed. The affections come very early into pla 
while the love, and trust, and reverence first given to t 
mother, become wider and wider in their range, and ascendi 
to God, they manifest themselves as religion. Closely a 
sociated with this is the sense of right and wrong, and t 
recognition of the authority of conscience. 

How rarely do we see a man well developed in every dire 
tion! Weak bodies are common, and limbs or organs arresti 
in their growth, shrivelled and useless, are occasionally m 
with. But such spectacles are as common as possible wi 
regard to the minds of men and women. Their proper develo 
ment seems to have stopped short in certain directions, whi 
it is continued in others until, like lop-sided trees, they ha 
lost all symmetry. Some cannot understand a reason, othe 
have no feeling for humonr or poetry. There are men among 
us who see nothing ina beantiful sunset, and hear nothing ir 
grand oratorio. The spiritual nature of some is still in a rud 
mentary stage, while that of others is stunted with asceticisr 
or made gross by selfishness. 

How far these defects may be due to a want of proper ed 
cation, or how far they may beactual results of a bad educatio 
would be a curious problem to solve. Certainly the differen 
between “ Eyes " and “ No eyes” may spring from either caus 
Very strange indeed have been the ideas of different natioi 
as to what was the best instrument of education. The ear 
Greeks made gymnastics and music their curriculum of stud: 
and though music must be taken with a wide significance, th 
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did not promise much for intellectual development.* Equally 
little perhaps is intellectual advancement thought of by those 
: young men at some of our schools, who give their minds to 
gymnasties without the music; or such principals of ladies' 
seminaries as devote their pupils' time to music without the 
gymnastics. The Romans valued rhetoric most highly, a 
subject which scarcely finds a place in English schools. The 
Chinese consider the training of the memory as all essential, 
and the ability to recite their classic authors. In the middle 
ages the education of a noble family was, divided into two 
different sections. The young knight had a joyous training in 
the accemplishments of riding, swimming, archery, boxing, 
hawking, playing chess, and making verses in the vernacular ; 
while his brother, destined to the church or some learned pro- 
fession, acquired painfully the arts of grammar, dialectics, and 
rhetoric, with perhaps music, arithmetic, geometry, and as- 
tronomy. Fach training was the antithesis of the other, and 
each pupil had one part of his nature unnaturally developed, 
and the other stunted. That long years of study should ever 
have been devoted by our English youth almost exclusively to 
the Latin language, Ad wer perhaps by Greek, will 
surely be considered in the future as a pedantic disregard both 
of the material world and of modern life. Equally imperfect 
would be the purely scientific education which may come as a 
reaction from the too exclusive attention to literary studies, 
and equally fatal to a symmetrical growth of the whole being. 

But, it may be objected, Is this symmetry desirable after all? 
Does not nature start us in life with individual peculiarities, 
and no end of hereditary tendencies and capabilities? Is it 
not absolutely necessary for success in life that weshould bend 
our minds in some particular direction? Is not diversity the 
great law of the universe? and would not a uniformity even of 
wisdom and goodness take away much of the interest of life, 
and the scope for sympathy and mutual help? With such 
considerations I am thoroughly in accord. I believe nothing 
could be more detrimental to the progress of humanity tban 
for our schools to turn out a generation of men and women all 
intellectual &nd moral machines made after one admirable 
pattern. Yet these questions scarcely touch the matter before 
us, In private education, or where the classes are small, a 
good teacher will from the beginning adapt his teaching to the 
temperament or mental configuration of each pupil; but even 
then some attempt at cultivating each faculty should be made. 
In large classes all we can do is to teach what suits the 
general run of scholars, and to allow the natural diversity of 
taste and capacity to reveal itself as best i& may, and in- 
fluence the child's future training for a special career. 

Before answering the question, ‘What subjects shall we 
teach"? allow me to draw an anal or contrast between 
the food of the body and the f of the mind. The 
young infant grows strong on one food alone; but milk 
is @ very composite substance. It contains a nitrogenous 

rinciple capable of forming muscle, and phosphates for 
building up the bony framework; butter and sugar for 
maintaining the animal heat, and fulfilling other purposes in 
the laboratory of the body; various salts for their respective 
work ; and water a prime requisite of life. As the child grows 
older, milk has to be replaced in a great measure by other 
kinds of food. A regimen of bread and water is capable of 
pug life, but we find it conducive to health and strength 
to add other vegetable products—the flesh and fat of animals, 
and many an infusion and condiment. We hold that food, to 
be wholesome, should be relished. We believe, too, in variety 
of food, and should be disappointed if the dinner set before us 
to day should be the exact counterpart of that which we en- 
joye yesterday. 

ow there is no one mental food which will nourish the 
whole mind; no one subject of instruction so composite as to 
effect every purpose. Itis evident, therefore, that in replying 
to the question, * What subjects shall we teach” ? we may draw 
the fundamental conclusion that, the subjects must be sufficiently 


* Plato added Science and Fiction to the Gymnastics and Music, 
and the later Greeks had enlarged ideas of Education. 


numerous and varied to train all the different faculties, as well 
as to give the knowledge which is most essential. 

But school time is short, and brain power is limited. So we 
may also lay down the following general principles :— 

1. Such subjects should be chosen as will effect their 
purpose most quickly and easily. 

2. Such subjects as are capable of serving several pur- 

oses at the same time are preferable to those which 
ve only one function. 

3. It is useless to teach two subjects having the same 
or nearly the same educational value, unless the 
additional information be needed. 

These latter propositions appear to me almost axiomatic, but 
some illustrations of their application may not be superfluous. 

The memory has to be trained ; but to train it by means of 
learning the names of all the towns of each county in England, 
would be to sin against each of our canons. It would be labo- 
rious and distasteful, it would train nothing but the memory, 
give little useful information, and be a waste of time, 
since nearly all the valuable lessons of the school exercise the 
faculty of memory more or less. The teaching of lists of 
dates, &c., is strictly forbidden in the Prussian Code. The 
Chinaman, however, thinks it a triumph of scholarship if he 
can repeat pages of his classics backwards as well as forwards, 

The general introduction of freehand drawing into our ele- 
mentary schools is usually advocated on the ground that an 
ability to draw will be of great service to most of our artisans, 
and to those men and women of the future who will be em- 

loyed in manufactures requiring the exercise of artistic taste. 
No doubt it will; but, after all, these will in general bea minority 
among our scholars; and the argument more generally appli- 
cable is the educational value of drawing in training the eye 
and the hand, in exciting the perception of form, in rendering 
the aspects of nature more full of meaning and beauty, and in 
affording an elevated pursuit and a means of rendering home 
more attractive. 

There are few means of mental discipline better than the 
careful and systematic study of the grammar and construction 
of the English or any other language. But to train the same 
faculties over again fs the minute study of the grammar and 
structure of another language, is dittle else than waste of time, 
unless of course for tho student of comparative philology. 
"l'hat careful instruction in Grammar is of much utility for 
understanding and speaking a language correctly is contra- 
dicted by our every-day experience. 

We are now in a position to attempt an answer to the ques- 
tion proposed. I conceive that a true education must in the first 
instance, and ever afterwards, be mindful of the welfare of the 
body. Not only should all the arrangements of the school be 
in accordance with the laws of health, but there should be such 
physical exercises as tend to draw out the bodily powers, and 
fit the grown man or woman to perform easily and well the 
active duties of future life. The first lessons of the school 
should be merely a continuation of the lessons of home; and 
the natural curiosity of the little child should be taken advan- 
tage of, to develop its powers of perception and the use of its 
senses, and to teach it to observe the correspondences and the 
differences of things. These lessons on the objects around it, 
will teach the use of language, will implant the primary ideas 
of number and form, and will naturally lead on to the arts of 
expressing words in writing and recognizing them when 
written or printed. 

As the boy or girl advances in the school, these object: les- 
sons will become a powerful means of training the judgment 
in the pursuit of truth, as they gradually extend themselves 
into a wider uaintance with the world around, and of the 
leading facts and methods of science. The simple lessons on 
number will grow into more complex mathematics, and will 
strengthen one side at least of the reasoning faculty. The use 
of speech will expaud into the careful study of the mother 
tongue, and that of some foreign idiom, and, if there be time, of 
a classic language. The art of reading will unlock the whole 
temple of literature and history with infinite store of vainable 


, information and culture of the imagination and emotions; 
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whilst poetry and song, and the aie of form and colour, will 
elevate the taste, and open up a world of beauty. 

From the entry into school, an atmosphere of kindliness and 
truth and justice should surround the child, and prove a heal- 
thy stimulus to its moral nature; while the * old, old story" of 

Divine love will supply the motive to the dictates of conscience 
' and the sense of duy. whether recognized in the events of 
daily life or in the lessons of social or political economy. 

This scheme is doubtless large, but I believe it to be gene- 
rally possible. Of course, in elementary schools, where the 
children are often irregular in attendance, and rarely stay 
after thirteen years of age, it is impossible to advance far along 
these six paths of study—science, mathematics, literature, lan- 
guage, art, and ethics ; but where time and opportanity permit, 
considerable progress ought to be made in each. Improved 
methods will greatly abridge the labour of teaching some of 
these subjects, while their very variety is in theirfavour. For, 
one set of faculties being judiciously exercised after another, 
the mind is less liable to fatigue, and more work can be accom- 
plisked. It is in fact the rotation of crops, instead of the old 
practice of fallow. With this primary training of the faculties, 
and these rudiments of knowledge, the youth may enter fairly 
equipped into the battle of life, or may devote himself to what- 
ever special preparation is needed for his future work of hand 
or brain. 

Section II. 

The subjects proposed in the previous section are all 
recognized in the Code of the Education Department, or are to 
be found in the time tables of good primary and secondary 
schools, whether in this country, or on the continent of Europe. 
But there are many differences of opinion as to the relative 
values of these lines of study, the order in which they should 
be taken, and the amount of attention which should be paid to 
each. I propose expressing my opinion on some of these points ; 
but, while very confident that the general principles which have 
been already laid down, will meet with tolerably general assent 
among educationalists, I know I am now entering on far more 
debateable ground. Nevertheless, I shall only say to-night 
what I am thoroughly convinced of, as being in accordance 
with those principles. 

There are some subject* which are absolutely necessary. 
The three R’s, for instance, are often spoken of as the tools of 
learning, and they have not inaptly been likened to the knife, 
fork, and A apt by which the meal of knowledge is to be 
appropriated. To suppose, however, that the three are equally 
important from an educational point of view, would be an 
enormous mistake. Reading may be likened to a key that 
unlocks the whole of literature and the accumulated wisdom 
of past ages. Writing is a mere tool. Arithmetic is not so 
much the instrument as part of the meal itself, knowledge of 
every day utility which at the same time braces the mind. 

Reading.—The art of reading is a difficult one in English, 
but, having little educational value itself, it should be acquired 
as speedily as possible. Much attention has been devoted of 
late to this subject, and with great promise of reducing the 
labour required. In the new Code, which is at present before 
Parliament, it is proposed that the reading lessons in our 
elementary schools should be made the means of conveying 
much wider knowledge; in fact, that such subjects as “ Gco- 
graphy, Natural History, Fbysiology, Natural Philosophy, 

istory, Social Economy, etc.,” should be taught “through 
reading lessons, illustrated, if necessary, by maps, diagrams, 
specimens, etc., and according to a edad scheme.” This 
has, doubtless, its advantages, so long as two dangers are 
avoided. First, “the idolatry of the book," which prevents the 
mind of the teacher being properly en rapport with the mind 
of his pupil. Secondly, the substitution of mere useful in- 
formation for culture. A special function of the reading lesson, 
and a very valuable one, is that of developing the imagination ; 
and for this purpose we want vivid descriptions of real history 
or fictitions narrative, such as will appeal to the mind of the 
child, and poetry suited to his age and comprehension. 

Writing.—1f the writing lesson were merely for the purpose 
of teaching caligraphy, writing would bea subject which would 


not involve any large amount of trouble; but with H. 
Inspector, writing is mainly spelling, and the child is pluck 
if he fails to spell in the way the examiner thinks prop 
This is not the fault of the Inspector. The Code requires 
even from children of seven years of age. Itis rigidly requir 
also of all candidates for Civil Service appointments. 
failure in these examinations affects a boy's or a man's prospe 
in life, he must learn to spell in the conventional manner 
whatever cost of time or labour. But what is the effect on t 
mind? In the spelling or dictation lesson the child is call 
upon to make an analysis of sounds and of the ways of expre 
ing them, and this would be a valuable training if, as 1n 1 
Italian and most European languages, he could depend "I 
the discoveries of vim remaining true to-morrow. 
instinct of order would be strengthened, and the logical facu 
developed. Instead of which, through the extreme irregularit 
of our spelling, the child is actually taught to distrust analo 
and its sense of right, to break rules without apparent reas 
and to rely upon the authority of his teacher, even agai 
evidence.* The mental discipline is therefore of a positiv: 
injurious character. 

Arithmetic.—The educational value of this subject deper 
very much upon the method employed. To introduce t 
infant mind to abstract notions at once, or to teach rules di 
matically, would be to weaken rather than to invigorate t 
reasoning powers. The simpler notions of number should 
given by means of Kindergarten exercises, or some otl 
rational method, and the intelligence of the young child m 
be further drawn out, by a good teacher making each advart 
in mathematical ideas a fresh discovery of the child itself. 

Needlework and Domestic Economy.—There is one subje 
and one only, in an elementary school, which the Governme 
Code makes special mention of as obligatory, and the sa 
subject has the unique honour of having a whole schedule 
itself, with stages that need not be coincident’ with the ordin: 
standards. That subject is needlework. As to the desirabil 
of every girl learning to sew and darn and cut out, there n« 
be no question, but as this technical knowledge, however usef 
affords little intellectual training,t and that little is acquit 
in the early stages, it becomes a matter of serious questi 
whether the large amount of attention paid to it in our gii 
schools is or is not excessive. Domestic economy is required 
elementary girls’ schools if a specific subjectis taken up, but t| 
is only in the upper standards, so that, while the return of i 
Education Department for last year shows that about 800, 
girls were presented who are “asa rule taught plain needlew« 
and cutting out,” besides 600,000 infants who also learn to s 
only 37,409 girls were presented in domestic economy. Thi: 
less than 3 per cent. But domestic economy, which inclu: 
the knowledge of food and cooking, of clothing and washi 
of the means of securing a healthy house and body, and 
managing a sick room, is not less useful than plain needlewo1 
while it is good discipline to the mind, involving the exerc 
of thought and judgment, and having even the elements 
moral training. It is a healthy sign of the times that some 
these valuable arts are engaging more of the attention of gi 
in the higher ranks of society. 

Natural Science.—That a knowledge of the various things 
the midst of which we all pass our lives is of great practi 
nue. will scarcely be denied by anyone. And this practi 
benefit is not confined to any social position, or any sphere 
human activity. This alone would constitute a high claim 
consideration in any general curriculum of study, but tl 
claim will be strongly reinforced if it should appear that i 
study of natural objects is the best method for developi 
certain faculties of the mind. Now for developing the p 
oo faculties, it is not only the best, it is the only meth« 
while for training the judgment, and showing the necess 
of appealing to facts, it offers special advantages. 


* It may be claimed that these lessons exercise the memory, but t 
is strengthened in most of the school exercises, as already poin 
out. 

t The use of the fingers, and habits of attention, are of course tay 
by other lessons in a good school. P e 
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I would have a, considerable amount of time in infants’ 
schools, or preparatory schools, devoted to the object lesson. 
This was a favourite among the instructors of the young thirty 

ears ago, but this year, for the first time, the object lesson 

as been recognized in the Education Code. It should be 
taught from the real things if possible, and if not, from good 
coloured pictures or models. To teach by rote on any subject 
is bad, but in the object lesson it is inel inadmissible. The 
lessons will be rather miscellaneous at first; the things which 
attract the child in its home, or daily life, or in Aniso nature, 
will be found to have a special charm; but the lessons will 
gradually become more systematized, as the teacher feels that 
she or he can make. larger drafts on memory or the power of 
comparison or abstract thought. This is the Heimkunde of the 
Germans, passing into Naturkunde, which is taught in every 
German school for two hours or more a week.* From these 
roots will apr the stem of natural knowledge, which after a 
while may branch out into the various sciences. It is to this 
stem that I would specially call your attention, for I hold that 
with young children it is not our duty to teach Chemistry, or 
Physics, or Meteorology, or Physiology, or Mechanics, but the 
general truths which belong to them all. These should be 
taught where possible by little experiments performed wher- 
ever practicable by the children themselves; the boys and 
girls should be encouraged to collect specimens, and greatly 
will they value what they have themselves added to the school 
museum. In boarding schools, and even superior day schools, 
the master on some fine days should fling away books and make 
an excursion with his pupils to field, lake, or quarry, there to 
become acquainted with nature herself. It will be most in- 
structive also to pay an occasional visit to museums, manu- 
factories, and public buildings.+ 

If nothing beyond the general knowledge of fundamental 
principles and of the simplest facts were taught, it would still be 
very valuable. It would At any boy to enter a technical school, or 
any girl to perform her domestic duties with intelligence. But 
there is no reason why, in most of our schools, one or two 
sciences may not be singled out and taught more thoroughly. 
The most important of these appears to me to be physiology. 
Indeed it is a marvellous thing that those who are dependent 
every day upon the healthy action of their bodies, and especially 
those who will be the mothers and nurses of the next genera- 
tion, should be content to be ignorant of the wonderful 
mechanism of the human frame. Physiology should be taught 
to the child in such a way as to increase its reverence for the 
body, and its knowledge of how to make its brain and limbs 
the ready and obedient servants of its will. Mechanics and 
physics in eee have almost as great a claim; for they deal 
with those forces which are ever acting upon us, and which 
will become our masters if we have not cunning enough to 
make them our servants. Geography is very generally taught, 
but.rarely in a scientific manner, yet—especially in the forms 
of physical geography or the more recent physiography —it is a 
valuable means of culture. 

The biological sciences will have attractions for many teachers 
who have a special fondness for plants and animals, while 
chemistry will attract others. A great many of the fundamen- 
tal facts and ideas ef chemistry will necessarily be given in 
the early stages of natural knowledge, and the more thorough 
study of this preeminently experimental science, would be good 
mental tacit in advanced schools, or an admirable pre- 
paration for many technical studies. Such an education into 
which natural science had entered as an important factor, 


* This seems to me rather a small allowance of time. Faraday 
held that one-fifth of a man's schoolir z should at present be given to 
Science, and he doubted not that a lar gar proportion would be given in 
the future. 

f These suggestions are carried ont in some of our English schools, 
but the best museum'and collection of apparatus I have seen in an 
elementary school was ata railway village in France. Excursions are 
systematically organized at the modern schools in Paris, as at the 
Ecole Turgot for the lower middlè classes, and the Ecole Monge and 
Ecole Alsatienne for the upper classes. 


would of course qualify for the more special studies of the 
young medical man, of the mechanical, civil, and military en- 
gineer, or of officers of the army and navy, as well as of all 
those who will follow agricultural or industrial pursuits ; and 
where it is not turned to immediate account, it must addan 
important constituent to the knowledge and culture of the 
English gentleman. 

Language.—A system of education that is not more or less 
linguistic is scarcely to be found; and I hope it never:mzy be. 
Natural science and language are not equivalent studies, they 
cannot be substituted for one another : the one deals with actual 
objects, leading on to the knowledge of natural forces and 
operations ; the other deals with names and ideas, leading ou 
to a knowledge of modes of thought and mental processes. By 
the one study also we acquire real knowledge for ourselves, by 
the other we learn to impart it to our fellow men. 

Is it not almost a truism to say that our mother tongue 
has the first claim to consideration? It is a study which we 
all commenced in.our infancy, and what was then mainly a 
matter of imitation, may be afterwards carried on as. a means 
of intelligent culture. I can conceive of few subjects that may 
be made so interesting as the wonderful story of our English 
language and the growth of our varied literature. Surely, too, 
we should wish that every English gentleman should know 
how to render his language the clear exponent of his thoughts, 
and to speak or write it with elegance. 

After our mother tongue the best instrument of linguistic 
education are cognate living languages of foreign lands. There 
js this great lesson to be derived from the study, and es- 
pecially from the speaking of a second language, that thoughts 
are not necessarily associated with certain modes of expression, 
and thus our logical processes are more likely to be emancipated 
from the tyranny of words. 

It is clarmed on behalf of the classic languages that they 
have a special value for mental discipline, inasmuch as their 
study has been reduced to a system of great precision. What- 
ever amount of truth there may be in this, it is certain that 
Latin, which at the revival of letters was the necessary vehicle 
of learning, came afterwards to be considered a most important 
part of learning itself, and it will assuredly be long looked upon 
as an essential of scholarship amongst the youth of the upper 
classes of society. Of course in England none but those who 
can afford a considerable time for education are likely to reap 
much advantage from Latin and Greek, and even in their 
case I would ask that two considerations should be borne in 
mind. First, that in a rational system of education the mind 
has already been disciplined, though perhaps not in the same 
manner, by means of real and useful knowledge, such as the 
study of natural objects, of history, and the English tongue. 
Secondly, that it is very undesirable to keep the susceptible 
minds of youth among ideas which belong to a stage of know- 
ledge and civilisation far less advanced than the present, where 
heathenism and a low moral tone prevailed, where honest la- 
bour was despised, and military glory was considered the prime 
object of pursuit. Too exclusive a study of classic literature 
must be a bad preparation for one who will have to discharge 
the duties of an ordinary English citizen, but still worse for 
those who are destined for the legislature or the Christian 
ministry. 

In conclusion, let me again remind you of the necessity of 
not being content with any one or two instruments of intellec- 
tual culture; one teacher will be strong in mathematics, ano- 
ther in classics ; one may prefer German, another science; but 
do not let the education we give become one-sided from per- 
sonal predilections, or in obedience either to old tradition or 
any supposed spirit of the age. Nor must the intellect alone 
be cultivated. Let us take heart from the thought that men 
ure better as well as wiser than in byegone times, and that in 
bringing about the development of the individual, we are 
helping forward the development of the race itself. What new 
capabilities may be the result of the present rapid progress of 
education we cannot foretell, but we can at least educate those 
under our care as completely as posgible, and thus ensure au 
advance along the path of wisdom and goodness. 
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MODERN DIALECTICS. 


E must often be forced on the minds of those who study the 
: manners and customs of antiquity, how different is the 
method of education now in use to that which was employed in 
the country and age which produced the greatest thinkers the 
world has ever seen. ` 

In the present day the range of subjects necessary to the 
education of a well-informed man or woman, is so large, com- 
pared with what made up the curriculum of a Greek, that a 
difference in the method of attainment is necessitated by this 
alone. It is no longer possible for the student to employ a 
leisurely mode of study: the years intervening between child- 
hood and practicallife are no longer, and the subjects to be 
learnt in them have increased tenfold. But it is not, therefore, 
necessary to discard as altogether unworthy of attention, and 
out of date, a system which, whatever its faults, produced a 
quickness of thought, readiness of reply, and skill in handling 
materials, unsurpassed, if not unequalled, by any subsequent 
age or nation. 

Notwithstanding the increasing number of studies constantly 
added to the school and college course, it is a common-place 
of writers on education, that what is wanted is not so much 
to store the mind with facts, as to give it a power of dealing 
with facts—to enable it to assimilate and convert them into 
material for thought. The mind that is merely receptive, 
stored with knowledge, but incapable of generalization, pos- 
sessed, it may be, of a detailed acquaintance with past history, 
yet incapable of seeing the tendencies of the society of which 
it forms a part, or the government under which it lives—such 
a mind is not the most advantageous either to itself or to 
others. But the mind that has full power over its knowledge, 
that can turn it this way and that, and so arrive at new lights, 
often comes near to originality by its dexterous use of material, 
is a help to others by suggesting new combinations of thought, 
and has a never-failing fund of interest for itself in observation 
of contemporary events which no longer present themselves as 
inolako facts, but as important illustrations of general prin- 
ciples. 

he peculiar qualities of the Greek mind were the outcome 
of the varied influences of race, climate, and surroundings; 
but everyone would admit that their system of education was 
no unimportant factor in the formation of mental qualities. 
May it not be made possible to introduce into the life of our 
students some of its more important influences ? 

But we are here concerned only with one part of Greek edu- 
cation—that to which young men subjected themselves after 
their school course, and before they entered on any public 
career, and called by them d:adexrixy, A power of speech was 
of supreme importance to every Greek citizen, and the art of 
8 ing formed an essential part of his education. If he 
required redress of any grievance, he was compelled to plead 
his own cause before the Dikasts, and from this rule there was 
no exemption. If he aimed at public life, the necessity was a 
more obvious one. Politics was then considered an art, for 
which special training was required, rather than a gentleman- 
like pursuit for men of birth, wealth, and leisure. To the 
Athenian politician the power of argumentation and of con- 
tinuous speaking was highly important; to have a mastery over 
his subject, to be able to use his material to the best advantage, 
to be quick at detecting the weak points in his adversary's 
arguments, and not to neglect any graces of oratory by which 
the changeable minds of his fellow-citizens might be drawn to 
him—such were the objects for which he practised dialectics, 
or the art of disputation. 

Gradually a differentiation took place. Rhetoricians con- 
fined themselves to training men in the art of addressing 
public assemblies and law courts, and were thus frequented by 
those who desired to succeed in public life, or maintain their 
rights; while the teaching of the Dialecticians had for its sole 
object to enable the pupil to shine in society, and to hold their 
own in conversation against all comers. Conversation, as has 
often been remarked, was at Athens what the press and 
periodic literature are in England, and the Dialectician did for 


the young Athenian what Mr. James Payn lately proposed t 
do for the professional writer: he taught him how to talk oi 
ethics, art, education, religion, and philosophy. 

To Zeno of Elea is ascribed the origin of this system, an 
from him downwards we find the most important philosophers 
including Sokrates, Plato, and the Sophists, devoting most o 
their time to the oral instruction of young men, by mean 
of question and answer. The weak side of this teaching ha 
been often pointed out. - The sum of positive knowledge wa 
then comparatively small, and it was even easier for quack 
and empirics to impose on the public than it is now. But Mr 
Grote has shown that the method of the Sophists was essen 
tially a sound one, and that we are unfairly prejudiced by th 
modern connotation of the word. 

Their object was—“ To unmask not only positive falsehood 
but even affirmation without evidence, exaggerated confidenc 
in what was only doubtful, and show of knowledge withou 
the reality—to look at a problem on all sides, and set forth al 
the difficulties attending its solution—to take account of de 
ductions from the affirmative evidence, even in the case o 
conclusions d as true upon the balance.” What bette 
programme could be set forth for enabling the master t 
develope the minds of his disciples with reference to th 
individual requirements of each, or for compelling the studen 
to think for himself, and to accept nothing without a reason 
It may be wondered why so valuable a system should be s 
much neglected. Just as it was eminently adapted to a natio: 
characterised by quickness of intellect, delighting in subtl 
reasoning and frequent generalisations, possessing, too, : 
language capable of expressing the finest subtleties of thought 
so it is less suited to a people slow of mind, not at any tim 
delighting in speech, and one of whose insular peculiarities i 
is to have a horror of theories—of ideas or speculation as such 

We are not concerned at present with the disapprobation o 
dialectics as conducing to scepticism and vain disputation 
which was expressed even by the Greeks themselves later on 
Suffice it to say that that dislike only arose at a period in th 
history of their nation when the freedom of thought of it 
citizens, and their open expression of it, began to be trouble 
some to those who desired all authority to centre in themselves 

Another reason for the neglect of the system, may be foun: 
in the invention of books. By them the teacher may avoid— 
though without ee pe fom the labour of thinking fo 
himself, and by them the student becomes, in a great measure 
independent of his teacher. The Phedrus, in which Plat 
supports dialectics, contains so charming a passage abou 
books and their deficiencies, compared with conversation, tha 
we may be pardoned for introducing it here :— 


Sokrates.—'' I cannot help feeling, Phedrus, that writing is unfortu 
nately like painting; for the creations of the painter have the attitud 
oflife, and yet if you ask them a question they preserve a solem: 
silence. And the same may be said of speeches. You would imagin 
that they had intelligence, but, if you want to know anything and put. 
question to one of them, the speaker always gives one unvarying answet 
And when they have been once written down, they are tossed abon 
anywhere, among those who do, and among those who do not under 
stand them. And they havo no reticencies or proprieties toward 
different classes of persons; and if they are unjustly assailed or abuse 
their parent is needed to protect his offspring, for they cannot protec 
or defend themselves." 


No doubt all thoroughly good teachers, to whom thei 
work is not mere routine, follow the Sokratic method, an 
introduce it as an integral part in most of their lesson: 
We are not familiar, Portes with the word dialectics, bu 
2 really good lesson will include cross-questioning, the Sokrati 
“irony” and the Sokratic “ maiutic," by which informatio: 
is elicited from the student, and his mind helped to brin, 
forth ideas. 

But the average teacher does not adopt this mode of instruc 
tion, nor is he equal to the responsibility. Few teachers ar 
able to throw away their crutches and teach without books 
There is an eating. Segal for knowledge to be mer 
book-learning, rather than the result of a well-trained mind a 
work on good materials—for opinions to be adopted as the ips 
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dieit of the master rather than worked out by individual 
thought and patient labour. It is often held more important 
by the teacher to establish or refute particular conclusions, than 
to aid the young to find a reason for the faith that is in them, 
and by examining the ground of all opinion to see that the 
basis is worthy of the superstructure. 

It is not surprising, when we consider how large a place 
tradition holds in our minds, and how necessary it is considered 
to have the conventional opinion on all topics great and small, 
that so many teachers should not recognise the importance of 
enabling their pupils to think for themselves, and should not 
themselves be qualified to assist them in so doing. How much 
easier it is to teach on authority, to decline the hear of veri- 
fication, and be satisfied with ready-made arguments; to pro- 
pound authoritatively a few opinions, which are to be considered 
final, than to go round a polest, marshal its difficulties, and 
lead the student step by step to form an opinion of his own. 

Undoubtedly, a great service would be rendered to the young 
if their minds were more practised and their memories less 
burthened—if they had less educational food forced on them, 
and could be taught to make better use of what they had. It 
seems especially important to dwell on the usefulness of the 
conversational method of imparting instruction at this time, 
when there is a growing tendency for lectures to take the place 
of teaching in girls' schools, and for the classes to be so over- 
grown that any other mode of teaching than by lectures is 
almost impossible. 

We have heard much, too, lately about the overwork in 
girls' schools, and the evil results that often attend the at- 
tempt to give girls the same education as boys. But if 
teachers were more sensible of the importance of teaching by 
conversation, and more competent to do it, much of the mental 
strain so frequently complained of would not exist. 


HERR LORENZ STARK. 
A SKETOH BY J. J. ENGEL. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

IT was tea-time, and the Doctor's wife, who had talked till 
her mouth was quite parched, but had declined tea at the wi- 
dow's house, took a fancy to have it with her mother. She found 
there her father, who now and then took a dish of tea with the 
old lady, and also, as it accidentally happened, M. Burg, whom 
Madame Stark had just begun to question about a rumour 
which had come to her ears. This was that a tolerably well- 
to-do uncle of Burg, whose heir he hoped to be, had resolved 
in his old age to marry. “Is it true?" asked the old lady. 

** Yes, unhappily !” said M. Burg. 

* But how in the world did he come to think of sucha thing? 
I should have given him credit for more sense." 

* What!" said her husband, who was disposed for a little 
teasing. “Is marriage irrational, mother?” 

“God forbid! It would be blasphemous to say so. Marriage 
is an ordinance of God.” 

“So I think; and therefore, mother, since the old uncle 
after long blindness nt last comes to see this, he repents the 
sinful bachelor life he has led till now, and creeps to the 
cross.” 

“Yes, yes!” cried M. Burg, who took the probable loss of 
the inheritance greatly to heart, *he will find it a cross, I 
fancy.” 

“Dear M. Burg,” said the old lady, assuming a pious air, 
'" every one on earth must have his cross; and what heaven 
lays on your uncle he must bear, and must not murmur. That 
is the duty of a Christian." ' 

The Doctor's wife had some trouble to help laughing. 
* But," said the old man, “ you hear that he goes willingly to 
meet this affliction, and that he betakes himself quite meekly 
to the school of patience, What more would you have? 


These old bachelors, moreover, are silly folk, that's certain; in 
outh they carefully guard themselves against a folly, and so 
in old age they commit an idiotcy.” 

“Why! my dear father!” cried the Doctor's wife. 

* What is the matter P" 

** You used to be such a zealous advocate of matrimony.” —_ 

* Was IP Well, I will remain so, and at once withdraw the 
word folly; but you must leave me the idiotcy, child.” 

* How absurd you are !—but I am satisfied." 

* And is it true," the old lady continued her questioning, 
“that the person with whom your uncle has fallen in love——” 

* Fallen in love, mother? Has he then really fallen in love ? 
I re he was marrying purely as an act of contrition.” 

“ At least,” said M. Burg, “ the contrition may follow. The 
woman is ugly as sin, and she brings children with her—two 
children.” 

“ Really," said the old lady ; “ now that was just what I had 
in my mind, and was going to ask you about before. So it is 
a widow he is going to marry—and with children too? Hm !" 

“ Two living children.” 

“Hm! hm!” 

“ Does that strike you as odd, mother? It does not me. 
It appears to me the most sensible part of the affair; for, if 
there are children, then the old man becomes a respectable 
father. To marry a widow, is always the best way of becoming 
a father to other people’s children.” 

“ And how if it is not a widow P" asked the old lady, naively. 
“Oh, I see!"—as her daughter, who could no longer contain 
herself, began to laugh heartily, and her father joined in. That 
simple-hearted ** Oh, I see!” was not likely to stop the laugh- 
ter, and the mother, although she at first struggled against it, 
began at last to laugh with them. 

err Stark, as may be seen, was in holiday mood, but he 
certainly would not have fired off this shot, or indulged in his 
little joke, if Herr Wrack, Burg's old uncle, had not been a 
notorious libertine whom no one respected—not even his 
nephew. Nevertheless, when, as the conversation went on, the 
injured self-interest of the young man betrayed itself more 
clearly, and he a£ last iliewed. himself to make bitter and unbe- 
coming comments, Herr Stark set him right—kindly, indeed, 
but quite seriously. He touched first on the chief point of the 
apparently alienated inheritance, and pronounced this loss to 
be by no means a misfortune. “For,” said he, “M. Burg is 
man enough to be the architect of his own fortune, which is 
always much more satisfactory than succeeding to one by 
inheritance or by marriage. If you went through all the great 
houses in this place in succession, you would find," he said, 
* that they were all founded by men now living, or, at most, by 
their fathers; those dating from a grandfather are all on the 
wane. ‘ Every man for himself, says a proverb, which is true 
in all conditions of life, and particularly in ours." Then Herr 
Stark turned to the history of Herr Wrak's love, and found 
that this also had a side which did not seem to him so foolish 
and ridiculous. “The bridegroom,” he said, “is certainly an 
old bag of bones, more fit for a funeral than a wedding; and 
the bride a somewhat scraggy beauty, whose prominent 
teeth and blinking eyes do not promise well for household 
peace; but, M. Burg! put aside fora moment, I beg you, these 
chief actors, and make room for the bystanders—the little 
helpless children. Supposing the mother had considered that 
she was very poor, and that poverty is a nipping air, in 
which such tender young plants may easily die or be stunted ? 
Supposing she had ished: to bring hersinto the milder, more 
genial air of prosperity, in order to secure for them a healthy 
growth—a quicker development? Thus, from her point of view, 
the marriage was not altogether foolish, but rather a motherly 
and wise act. And on old Wrak's part? How if he was in- 
fluenced by reasons that deserved our approval rather than 
our blame? How if, after a life of dissipation, he wished 
to finish well by doing something meritorious, and establish- 
ing the happiness of two innocent beings, who would perhaps 
appreciate it, and hold his memory in honour? It is true, he 
would thereby vex his good nephew, who would otherwise have 
been his next heir, but (he may have thought) a man who has 
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such rich resources in himself, and who would only laugh at a 
loss like this——" 

* Oh! so I do—so I do from my heart," said M. Burg, 
fidgetting with his tea-cup, with a grimace intended to express 
2 contemptuous laugh, and took his leave. 

The daughter seized her father's hand to kiss it. “ Idothis 
in the name of the little ones, for whom you have expressed 
yourself so strongly. Ah! how sorry I am for such poor little 
orphans. As often as I come across any such, I long to have 
a strong young man at hand as a second father for them." 

“ And as a husband for the widow, I suppose ?—for why other- 
wise he should be young ——" 

“Why? don't you see P—so that he may not die off too early, 
and give me fresh trouble with the children.” 

“ So, so!” said the old man, “that’s how it comes about. 
You are deep !” 

“ But, perhaps, you would rather that widows should only 
marry feeble, infirm men,—crutch-sticks, like this Wrak, who 
are no longer good for anything but providing bread for other 
people's children ?—the poor widows!” 

* No! no! if they themselves are not old: for I protest 
that a marriage between a young man and an old wife disgusts 
me." 

“ So it does every one. No, my widows are in the beginning 
ofthe twenties ; and, moreover, good, pleasing, frugal, modest." 

“ But ugly—are they not ?" 

* Heaven forbid ! Say, rather, they are beautiful.” 

“Well, then, why should you hesitate? Dispose of them as 
you will—to the youngest and strongest man! I am quite 
content." 

* Good! capital! dear old man!" thought the daughter. 
“ We will bring this up against you when the time comes. It 
concerns you more nearly than you think." And then she 
tripped off, after the fashion of good wives who have no 
secret from the husband of their hearts, to report to hers all 
that had passed. 


CHAPTER XX. 


* Ir is impossible!" said Herr Stark, when M. Schlicht came 
in with the information that Madame Lyk wished to speak to 
him. “ You can't have heard properly, my dear Schlicht. It 
it my son she wants to see." 

* No! you! I asked particularly. 

* Hm! So she asked for me? Really ? Well, take her to 
the visitors’ room opposite; I will come. What in the world 
does this mean P [om do I come to receive such a romantic 
visit? Tt is barely half-past nine"—looking at his watch— 
“and the woman is actually up and dressed? and has drunk 
her chocolate? This is most unusual!” He went up to the 
looking-glass, as his custom was, to set his wig straight. 
* You'll soon be crooked again,” he said, smiling ; “ but, my 
good old wig, it doesn't matter much ; we are both of us too 
antiquated and unfashionable to hope for conquests.” 

“I am ashamed of troubling. you,” said the widow, who, 
during a long night of consideration, had not been able to 
think of any better beginning, “of interrupting you and 
wasting your time.” 

The good woman’s embarrassment and timidity rendered 
her voice so low, that the old man, who, like most deaf people, 
was looking keenly in her face, and thereby increasing her 
confusion, could only tell that she was speaking by the move- 
ment of her lips. Besides, even with his wig pushed back, he 
could only hear a soft, unmeaning murmur—no distinct tones. 
* [ must ask you to excuse an old man’s weakness. Whenthe 
wind is inthe east, I have a cold in the right ear,—which, how- 
ever, is not so bad, thank God! as to oblige me to carry a trum- 
pet, like my neighbour, If you will kindly speak a little louder, 

shall hear you." 

This request to speak louder increased the widow's palpitation. 
She had little enough breath as it was, and had a petition to 
make, which, from its nature, could not be shouted out loudly. 
Most opportunely, Herr Stark begged her just at this moment 


to seat herself on the old-fashioned cane sofa, for she was so 
agitated she could scarcely stand. She now succeeded in ex- 
plaining to the old gentleman, that her great obligations to- 
wards his worthy son,who had extricated her from most distress- 
ing embarrassments by long and toilsome labour, had inspired in 
her a genuine confidence in his father, and that she hoped. 
Here her voice sank again, and Herr Stark did not discover 
what she hoped; namely, that he would show equal generosity, 
and that, if she should be pressed by this or that creditor, he 
would not refuse her his valuable advice, and even his active 
support. He referred the few words which he caught ne- 
rosity, advice, support—always to his son, and interpreted her 
hopes, while she was still expressing her thanks, as merely 
meaning that he should take her visit kindly, and accept hcr 
thanks for the help given her. Accordingly he answered, no 
little to the widow's surprise, that she was quite mistaken in 
coming to him, for that all his son had done for her had only 
lately come to his knowledge, so that he could not possibly 
accept her thanks. “The young men.of these days," said he, 
* do not take their fathers into their confidence ; they are afraid 
that any sort of communicativeness would be considered an ad- 
mission that they were accountable for their actions; and they 
are in no ways minded to submit themselves to such a yoke." 

The widow had a bard struggle with herself, during a some- 
what lengthy and awkward pause, to decide how she should 
take this,—whether to break off the conversation, or to con- 
tinue it. She could hardly help considering this dry ignoring 
of the chief point of her speech as a determined refusal, and 
what the father said of his son seemed a positive condemna- 
tion of his conduct. Nevertheless, it was possible that Herr 
Stark had only heard her imperfectly, and she roused herself to 
try and bring the conversation round in another way. The 
Doctor's wife, she said, had been telling her about the friendship 
which had existed between Herr Stark and her late father-in- 
law—old Herr Lyk, and she was in hopes 

To these words, which Herr Stark fully understood, he gave 
the proper answer, that he had known old Herr Lyk from his 
childhood, and had been his friend in their earliest school days ; 
that afterwards they had kept up the closest friendship 
throughout their lives, and that, ket any need occurred, they 
would certainly have shown most scher their warm mutual 
affection. But, said he, * thank God! the need never came. We 
both kept our affairs in good order, and did not lavish or 
sqaander our money ; and when that is the case, circumstances 
don't easily arise in which one friend can render the other any 
distinguished service, or even make any sacrifice for him." 
Even though this remark might not be flattering, at least it 
was far from possessing the meaning which the widow gave to 
it, and which, after the former misunderstanding—now, indeed, 
misunderstanding nolonger— she was almost obliged to give it. 
It seemed to her that she was listening to a bitter censure of 
the confusion into which her late husband had brought his 
affairs —shebelieved herself to be, for the second time, distinctly 
rebuffed, and turned pale and red by turns as she realized 
her painful position. Herr Stark, who no longer saw clearly 
without his spectacles, was quite unconscious of her state. 

* You probably did not know your good old father-in-law ?" 
he began again after a few moments. 

A faint and silent shake of her head answered ** No." 

“ Nor-his wife either—the worthy old Madame Lyk P" 

A. second shake of the head indicated this, for the widow, 
whose heart grew ever fuller and heavier, was past speaking. 

Had Herr Stark had the least notion of the widow's dis- 
tressing condition, and particularly of her intentions regard- 
ing himself, his really generous mind and his respect for the 
unhappy would have made him careful to spare her, and 
exceedingly guarded in his words; but, in his ignorance of 
both these points, it seemed to him not inappropriate to give 
her a little exposition of his ideas on genuine womanly 
virtues. 

“ You have lost much, Madame," he said. “ You had a 
most excellent mother-in-law—a model of a house-wife. 
The husband, she considered, belonged to the world— 
the wife to the husband and children. That, indeed, was 
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in former times the faith in which a man brought up his 
daughters, and by which the girls became, not perhaps so 
elegant and pretty as they are now-a-days, but more honest and 
thrifty, and therefore dearer and more valuable to a man who 
had his advancement to consider. Old Lyk often said to me 
that he looked on this noble woman as his best blessing from 
God, and that, but for her, his circumstances would not have 
been nearly as as they were. He loved and respected her 
extremely, and for this reason, that she was an honour to him ; 
for the whole town reckoned her the best and most experienced 
hostess, and she was the universal oracle for all our women in 
every household matter. With it all, she was not in the least 

uritanical, or even cross-tempered. You should have seen, 
Madame, with what engaging Bindiinéss she would greet the 
guests whom old Lyk brought home almost invariably from 
the Exchange! How glad she was when her dishes were 
relished at the entertamment,—which, though unpretending, 
was always plentiful and good,—and when the little party 
became talkative, or even noisy, over the meal! Then her eyes 
would seek her husband's inquiringly—he understood all her 
glances; no sooner did he give the signal than she sprang 
down to the cellar and herself brought up some of the 
best old Rhein wine—which made us still more eloquent and 
joyous. Do you see, Madame! With such a lovable, joyous, 
capable housewife we men were in those days more than con- 
tented, and called her, as she really was, our darling and our 
sweetheart. In these days, when the middle classes affect 
more and more the tone of the nobility, and even of the Court, 
these. expressions would be thought vulgar and in bad taste. 
Now, I am told, a man calls his wife *my child.' Yet I hardly 
know which I should hold the happiest—the man of olden 
times with his ‘ darling’ or the man of to-day with his ‘child’; 
but, pardon me, Madame, I am chatting of this and that, and 
do not myself know why? For, as we all know, ‘ autres temps 
autres mceurs.' " 

In this kind of disquisition on the dead mother-in- 
law there was in so much that touched her feelings, 
that now the widow entirely gave up the object of her 
visit, and would have taken leave of Herr Stark at once, if 
a sudden dizziness, in which everything seemed to swim and 
dance before her eyes, had not prevented her rising. Never- 
theless, she must aro tried to stand up, when all at once she 
heard herself greeted by two women's voices, one of which she 
immediately recognised as belonging to the Doctor's wife. 
Curiosity had brought her and her mother hither--the one to 
discover how things stood, and to back up the widow in case 
of need; the other to see closer a person who was so much 
beholden to her son, and who, as they had not concealed from 
her, was so dear to him. 

“ Good gracious! what is the matter with you?" cried the 
Doctor's wife, who took in the widow's condition at a glance, 
and sprang forward in haste to support her. “ What! 
she has fainted ?" asked Madame Stark in affright. ‘ You 
don’t mean it!" exclaimed the old man in amazement, while 
the invalid slipped through Madame Herbst's arms on to the 
sofa, and, suddenly losing breath and colour, lay there like a 
corpse. The Doctor's wife called loudly for hartshorn; her 
mother hastened to the kitchen for cold water; Herr Stark 
fetched Hofman's cordial ; and soon M. Schlicht and the whole 
household were roused. At last Madame Lyk so far recovered 
that she felt able to go home on foot and by herself; but that 
no one would allow, least of all old Herr Stark, who in 
particular behaved so gallantly that the widow was quite at 
sea again as to his state of mind towards her. He sent fora 
carriage, into which he made the Doctor's wife step first, in order 
that, while they helped the widow up from the outside, she 
might stretch out a hand to her from within. Besides this, 
M. Schlicht, who, in spite of his age, was very trustworthy and 
strong, was sent with them, with instructions to get out as 
soon as the NIS stopped to give his arm to Madame Lyk; 
but, in case she should again feel faint, to call first for help 
from the house, and not to trust too much to his own strength. 

* Now,” said the old man as soon as he found himself alone 
again with the mother, “Can you tell me what this means? 


For my part, I don’t understand a word of it. The woman 
comes here in the early epi rein drags me away from my 
business,—I can only imagine that she wants to procure credit 
notes for England or Holland! But, after all, what does she 
want with me? Nothing in the whole world but to fall into a 
fainting fit! Is that the fashion now? Is this the way they 
make morning calls in London and Paris?" 

* Just like you!" said his wife. “ A lady is easily upset." 

* À lady! why not you and the Doctor's wife, then ?' 

* Oh! well! we are not all alike." 

* Mother! if all the women who lie on the sofa all day with 
novels and plays in their hands, or who fritter away the morn- 
ing over dress and the evening at the gaming table,—if they 
were fairly afoot early and late, looking after their housekeep- 
ing, l'll wager we should hear no more of spasms and giddiness 
and swoonings, or whatever the humbug is called. Once, indeed,” 
he held up his finger reprovingly, and then took her withered 
hand to fondle it, “once you played me such a trick; and I 
was honestly frightened. But that was in our state room 
when the daughter was born—all honour to such a swoon ! it 
has some sense in it." 

“ You foolish man!" said the old lady half-smiling, half- 
pouting; “don’t let such things come into you head! those 
are old tales now." 


THE BELGIAN “LEAGUE OF INSTRUCTION." 


i these days of gigantic armies, when the world seems 
coming round more and more to the opinion attributed 
to the first Napoleon, that “ Providence is always on the side 
of the large battalions,” it is refreshing to find a people too 
small to fo of any consequence in war, neyertheless distin- 

uishing itself in peace, and taking the lead in pursuits not 
ess important than the art of destruction. When Pestalozzi 
was sent by the Swiss to Paris in 1802, he was utterly despised 
by the First Consul, who thought the employment of killing 
men far higher than that of teaching children. But this, after 
all is not a self-evident proposition; and perhaps Belgium, 
which is now taking the lead in education, may in this way 
gain the respect of Europe, as certainly as-if she could: make 
us all shake in our shoes by threatening to invade us. 

A great impetus has been given to school education in 
Belgium by a Society called the “ League of Instruction" 
(Ligue de U Enseignement), and this Society is now organizing 
the International Congress which is to take place at Brussels 
in August. Some information about the League will, there- 
fore, be acceptable to our readers; and the experience already 
gained in Brussels may be of use to educational societies 
elsewhere. 

In December, 1864, the Society was formed with the declared 
object of ** spreading and improving education and instruction 
throughout Belgium." Its programme was a large one,—it 
was to include *the study and the discussion of everything 
appertaining to instruction and education." 

The Society was composed exclusively of Liberals; and con- 
tinental Liberalism has been defined as “belief in social im- 
provement to be brought about by legislation." This is not 
an exhaustive definition. A Belgian priest might believe in 
the efficacy of legislation for the cure of many social evils, but 
he would hardly make a good Liberal. Still it is, no doubt, a 
note of continental liberalism that it seeks its aims by fresh 
legislation. The League appointed certain of its members to 
compare the Belgian laws affecting education with those of 
Holland, of France, and of Austria, and to publish a report on 
the subject. This done, the League resolved on certain changes, 
of which it undertook the advocacy. 

Other changes were also declared desirable, which might be 
carried out as the law then stood. The League collected in- 
formation about school committees in the United States, 
Canada, England, Holland, and Würtemberg; and, with the 
advice of the League, Committees were formed in Brussels and 
Antwerp. 
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The League has also turned its attention to school trips, or 
rather school journeys (voyages scolaires, i.e., tours personally 
conducted by the masters), which of late T iir have come 
greatly into fashion on the Continent. he League has 
assisted in organizing these journeys and in defraying the 

nses of them. 

n its programme the League undertook to pay especial 
attention to the instruction of girls. “For the true union of 
man and wife, for the welfare of the children, for the happiness 
of all, the woman must have been fitted by her education to 
be the helpmate of her husband and the first teacher of her 
children." 

The League undertakes to befriend the schoolmaster. “ In 
settling the plan of our campaign against ignorance, we took 
care not to forget the devoted soldiers who were to carry it 
out—the schoolmasters.” The League has, therefore, kept be- 
fore it as a subject of inquiry, how to improve the condition of 
the schoolmaster, both with regard to efficiency and emolument. 

But schooling, however good, is not pisaan Á “ The man of 
the people must have the opportunity of completing or main- 
taining his education by reading." The League has, therefore, 
turned its attention to libraries for the people; and one of its 
members, M. Annoot, has published á work on the subject, 
which, as the historian of the League tells us, “if it had 
appeared in any great country, such as England or France, 
would be appealed to as an authority throughout Europe.” 
The League has already taken part in the foundation of 75 new 
libraries. Besides this, it issues lists of suitable books, and 
collects statistics of libraries now existing, for the guidance of 
the libraries of the future. 

The League seeks to encourage intellectual activity among 
adults, not only by libraries, but also by lectures and other 
courses of instruction. 

Finally, the e projected, and at length (in 1877) suc- 
ceeded in establishing, a Model School, in which all suggested 
improvements might be brought to the test of experience. 
We would strongly advise all teachers, and others interested 
in schools, to pay a visit to this * Ecole Modèle ” at Brussels ; 
and we live in hopes of seeing, some day, a similar experiment 
tried in this count There is already a similar school in 
Paris—the “ Ecole Monge ” 

Such a large pr me would have been a mere dead letter 
without much zeal and. much money; and love of an ideal in 
education is not strong enough, even in Belgium, to furnish 
these requisites. The truth is that, in Roman Catholic 
countries, one party takes an interest in education as a means 
of delivering the rising generation from the bondage of the 
Church, and the other party takes up education asa means of 
attaching the young to the Church. In Belgium the League 
Owes its success, perhaps its origin, to antagonism to the 
clergy. For funds the anti-clerical party took a lesson from 
the Papacy. As thesuccessors of St. Peter had had the benefit 
of * Peter's Pence,” the Belgian Liberals set on foot a general 
collection with the name of “the School Penny” (School- 
penning, Denier des Ecoles). Bands of collectors were formed 
throughout the country, and the amount collected in 1877 (the 
last year of which we have seen a report) was not much short 
of . The “ Fédération du Denier des Ecoles " is, indeed, 
a body distinct from the heen de l'Enseignement"; but it 
works in harmony with it, and its President, M. Charles Buls, 
the Brussels Sheriff of Public Instruction, is the Secretary of the 
League, and one of the leading spirits in the whole movement. 

Every member of the League pays a yearly subscription, the 
amount of which, fixed by himself, * must not be less than one 
franc.” These subscriptions, with grants of “the School 
Penny,” give the League the means of carrying out its under- 
takings, and especially of maintaining the Model School. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTES ON GIRLS AND GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Education. 


Sm,—You have kindly allowed considerable space to women 
for expatiations in the educational field; may I ask some of 
that space for a few comments on the “ Random Notes on Girls 
and Girls’ Schools," by your “old-fashioned” contributor? I 
admire, and quite agree with, much that she says ; but I think 
that she sometimes mistakes both cause and effect, and does 
not see that the present higher education, if faulty, is so from 
causes not inherent in itself, and that it tends to fii a gap and 
remedy evils which no other power seems able to deal with. 

I agree with her in feeling the charm of those simple grace- 
ful household duties, in which the woman of the last (or last 
but one) generation excelled, which in no way repressed intel- 
ligence, and which gave to faculties which she knew she pos- 
sessed, the exercise so precious to mental health. It is true 
that the type is now rare, and I could wish it, in part at least, 
revived. But itis not High Schools, nor examination, nor, for 
that matter, any education at all, that are answerable for their 
loss. ‘These were things to be learnt at home, and homes have 
long ceased to teach them. ey have been neglected for years 
before Higher Education was thought of, and in favour not 
even of real so tupra e but of frivolity. Of the state of 
things prevailing for some thirty years before this new Educa- 
tional movement, the characteristic was no training at all. 
The simple Biblical woman, who overlooked and worked with 
her bndcaéidé without much more book-knowledge than they 
had, was gone, and there was no substitute. Something was 
imperatively called for, to rescue us from the unwholesome va- 
cuity we had fallen into. 

It is not the call to the class and the examination-room that 
has taken our young rim from the kitchen, the stillroom, the 
workroom. It is the demands of an artificial social state, with 
allits increasing inventions for pleasure and excitement; of 
Fashion, with its numerous new mock duties; of that growth 
of wealth, which has accustomed people not to do for them- 
selves anything that they can pay others to do. And this 
cause may be gently touched on, for there is much to be said 
of its good as well as its bad side; of the growing indisposition 
of parents to force children into a groove, e d prescribe for 
them at home a course of work and duties; to give, in short, 
out of school hours anything but indulgence. It would be too 
absurd to assert that a eat school education would be in the 
least incompatible with the acquiring of these simple, natural 
household arts, any more than the bad education of thirty 
years ago was incompatible with the acquiring of a number of 
useless but fashionable dexterities. Once more, it is the home, 
and the parents yielding to a foolish conventional outside pres- 
sure, that are to blame for this; not to mention that the mo- 
thers themselves are seldom capable of teaching what, in point 
of fact, pretty well died out with our grandmothers. 

Your contributor also urges an out-door rustic life for the 
young growing being. Alas! again, it is not the lessons and 
the competitive examinations that prevent this, it is that the 
girls themselves do not care for such things. Their taste has 
been vitiated by remature dissipation. They prefer town to 
country, most of them,—the society of their compeers, in garden- 
parties and ball-rooms, to the companionship of wild birds and 
wild flowers. If they enjoy themselves in the country, it is 
often in the pursuit of those “ fast" andmuscular amusements, 
which used to be monopolised by the other sex; or, if turned 
loose amid “ woods, and fields, and running streams,” would 
only be longing to return to ball-rooms, theatres, and operas, 
rides in the park, and picture-galleries, and all that makes up 
life for them. I do not say that any of these tastes is wrong 
in itself; on the contrary, they are mostly quite natural 
and justifiable—some even commendable; only they so fill up 
the lives of many young girls, as quite to crowd ont all love 
for nature, and for observation of natural objects. I.do not 
blame or wonder at them, their homes have never fostered 
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these tastes; but I do seriously believe that such interests are 
to be found far oftener in intellectual women and girls, whose 
thought and imagination have been fostered, and for whom 
they are akin to, and an excellent alterative to, their studies, 
than in the girls whose culture has been left, as, perhaps, your 
correspondent may think, healthily alone. 

School is, of course, no substitute for home. It does not— 
cannot—pretend to give the moral development, the grace, the 
refinement, the practical dexterity which go to make up our 
ideal woman. It SC undertakes to supply a need, which 
cannot as yet be supplied elsewhere. It gives that knowledge 
which is derived from books, and in so doing it does what alone 
makes its object valuable—it gives instruction systematically 
and thoroughly. The most ardent pgeons student, the best of 
the self-taught, will recognize that a good school or college has 
something she cannot make for herself; not alone the stimulus 
of companionship and the means of testing her proficiency, 
but also the “rich bounties of constraint," the orderly syste- 
matic carrying out of a task or purpose, subduing the irregular 
tendencies of young minds, and, above all, the tendency to give 
most time and pains to what she likes best, and what therefore 
comes easiest, and to neglect the studies that are less congenial 
to her—an evil often regretted in after life. There are women who 
are among the brightest talkers and finest thinkers that I know, 
of logical acuteness, of rich and varied culture, and keen lite- 
rary interests, who have sorrowfully declared, that of all the 
subjects they have studied they knew none well enough to 
teach it. These High Schools and Colleges will, I hope, in the 
future, make such complaints more rare. 

As for the complaints of overwork at these schools, of 
studying against time for examinations, or of exhaustion when 
they are over, these cannot be dismissed as futile. These 
results do occur, and it is not quite answer enough to say, that 
the overwork is mostly but for a time and a special occasion, 
and that in all life, whether we are studious or not, times will 
occur of over-pressure, for some object or other, from which, if 
it is only temporary, the elasticity of youth will soon recover. 
But I would say emphatically, that it is not the studies nor 
the examinations that are mainly in fault, but the unprepared 
state in which the students come to them. "These examina- 
tions, and the work of preparing for them, have come upon a 
state of things so entirely alien to its objects and its methods, 
that difficulties must arise at first. These difficulties are the 
result of years of neglect, of the truth never having been re- 
alized that to have educated women you must begin by 
educating the children. The students are compelled to begin 
and finish in a year or two, amidst the growing calls and exi- 
gencies of outside life, what ought to have been naturally led 
up to by the gradual preparation of earlier years. We 
must look to the future to correct this. As it is, I 
am strongly, under present circumstances, for fixing the final 
examination as late as we can. I am anxious that painful 
stress and unwholesome hurry should not accompany the 
were of a system, which appears to me nearly the pue. that 
can be desired, for developing to their highest capacity alike 
the average and the exceptional intelligences. For I confess 
myself sceptical as to the over amount of brainwork involved 
in this system. From all that I have seen of High Schools 
and the public examinations, there is nothing in the lessons 
set, the studies required, the questions asked, demanding more 
from the brains and attention than ordinary girls can qnite 
safely give. The tasks at the schools are not oppressive, the 
time allotted not extravagant. The Cambridge Examination 
questions (I mention them as those with which T am most 
conversant) seem to me admirably framed to test a real intel- 
ligent comprehension of the subjects selected, to avoid the 
necessity of “cram,” and encourage pleasure in work. If in- 
jury to the health occur in this work, or illness should sto 
the work—as it will occasionally any work whatever—we shall 
mostly find, I think, that it is produced by circumstances 
which the school teachers and teaching were not answerable 
for. An intelligent young girl at home, choosing her own 
conditions, will oftep, at her own will and for her own pleasure, 
study subjects as advanced, set herself tasks as hard, aad give 


as much time to them as could be — by outsiders. Ifa 
girl's peculiar health and condition will not stand any learning 
at all, let not the school teachers and teaching be blamed for it. 

Perhaps this outcry about over-brainwork, useless cramming 
of knowledge, and the like, is raised by those who have never 
known the delight of searching intellectual treasures for new 
impressions; who, in short, would not care for what is gained, 
let it be gained how it may. Or, sadder still, perhaps, it is 
raised by those who have ground at the mill of our Public 
Schools and Universities till it thas become a mechanical 
drudgery, and, weary of the “vacant chaff well threshed for 
grain,” have come to value nothing so much as a simple objec- 
tive existence. These High Schools do no such mechanical 
grinding ; they give opportunities, no doubt, for higher and 
special studies, but what they teach in general is what nearly 

1 might learn—what in its nature ought to interest an 
averiquy sensible mind ; and, be it remembered, the students 
go in for the examinations voluntarily. I have seen too often 
the bright delight of girls and young women in the new worlds 
thos opening on them, to cry down the studies that unlock 
them. 

No doubt the highest intellectual standard set by this High 
School teaching will be attained by few. There are many 
whose education will not come, to any great extent, by books. 
The instruction gained by this process will not be retained, 
save in a very general way. ‘The good they will receive will bo 
indirect; it will be in the employment of time that might 
otherwise be idled away, or much worse spent, in the formation 
of habits of discipline and regularity. But for those who have 
to teach as a profession, and for those whose intellects yearn, in 
this precious seed and springing time, to make the most of 
themselves, the opportunity thus given is invaluable. The 
foundation laid in ce schools enables the students to profit 
afterwards, by what all must feel to have a singular charm as 
well as value—the fruitful suggestive teaching of gifted men 
in private lessons and class-lecture; and this is emphatically 
true intellectual education. 

For, after all, true intellectual education has for its best out- 
come, not a thorough mastery of the details of special subjects, 
but the formation of two habits—those of intelligent reading 
and just thinking. For the majority of women this is all that 
we requiro—less, I think, we should not be satisfled with. 
There are clever girls who have worked successfully at school, 
and afterwards do not seem to care to open a book, except a 
novel; but in these cases there has probably been a want of 
attraction in the method—too great exercise of the memory, in 
comparison with the stimulating of the thought. As for intel- 
ligent reading—granting that much is not retained of special 
studies—what a gain is there in the formation of such a habit ! 
In this, ae well as in my second condition, I am bound to say 
that home influence is needed,—is, at any rate, most powerful 
in co-operating with school influence. othing, perhaps, can 
equal the educational power of a home conducted on high 
principles, of a refined and cultivated mother, even independent 
of regular lessons ; and, above all, in the talk and the readings 
slat at meal-times, and in the evening, of a well-read and 
thoughtful father, voting to impart and able to interest his 
children in things beyond the daily petty round. A tendency 
to idle gossip, to mere foolish amusements, seems unable to 
live in such an atmosphere. 

On the second part of my “outcome of true education” — 
Just Thinking—I cannot here dwell, for it would lead me far 
beyond the bounds of my actual subject. I can only say, that 
it 1s what women most need for their own guidance and that of 
others; it is especially requisite for mothers who have to train 
the coming race; it is what is most neglected for young 
minds, and what many ordinary women hardly know the 
meaning of. Toreason justly is a step to being reasonable ; 
to have just views is the way to act justly. “They are most 
firmly good," says the old poet, “who best know why." Tf 
the intellectual education has had no tendency to develope 
such characteristics, it has indeed been false and vain. 

Yours, Ne 
. A.R. 
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BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Education. 


S1r,—May I have a few lines to speak about school libraries ? 
Many schools have no library; and those which have, sometimes 
find it to be of little use. I have myself been talking lately to 
my classes about the Rocky Mountains. I wished them to 
read Clarence King's “ Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada”; 
but of what use was it to refer them to the library copy ? it 
was but one book among fifty boys. Again, I had been 
lecturing at some length on the Peninsular and Waterloo 
Campaigns; and, lest the boys should be too bloodthirsty, I 

rocured three copies of Erckmann Chatrian's “ Waterloo" ; but 

fore these had time to circulate, nearly allinterest in the 
subject had died away. So with other subjects. It is hard, 
after awaking some desire for research in one's boys, to be 
unable to give them the means of gratifying it. 

But, perhaps, something might be done, if the same difficulty 
is found to exist by others. We might take example by the 
London School Board. They have established a central depot 
of books, from which lending libraries are sent periodically 
round their schools. But their scheme requires this amend- 
ment. Instead of sending a school once a term some 200 
volumes, all different, I would suggest that 20 copies of 10 
books should be sent; at the end of the term these to be re- 
turned to the depót for transmission to another school. The 
difficulty is, that we have no organization of higher schools— 
no central board to do these things for us. Perhaps, how- 
ever, by a voluntary combination of higher schools, such a 
centrallibrary might be formed. Or an enterprising book- 
seller might oblige his customers by forming a Scholastic 
Mudie’s. To belong to such a library a school should pay a 
handsome entrance feo, say £25, and a yearly subscription 
of £10 for every set of 30 books required, the books to 
be changed once a month. It would be well too, to enlist the 
aid of the publishers. Many desirable books are too lengthy, 
too expensive, and too badly bound to suit our purpose. What 
is most needed are sets of books of history, biography, travels, 
and popular, but accurate, science; e.g., Macaulay’s Essays, 
Froissart, Dilke's Greater Britain, Anthony Trollope’s Colonial 
books, Proctor'sbooks on Astronomy, Asa Gray's “ How Plants 
Behave and Grow," Gosse on the Inhabitants of the Sea, Dana 
on Coral Islands; Biographies of Nelson, Goldsmith, Macaulay, 
of Erasmus Darwin, George Stephenson, Dick, and Edwards; 
Whymper's Matterhorn, “Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers;” Travels 
of Burton, Livingstone, Bruce; Lang’s Norway, Grohman’s 

1; White's Baibars: Percy’s Kelaa Ballads of the 
Civil War; and Historical Novels, such as The Virginians, 
Harold, Last of the Barons, Ivanhoe, The Dilemma, Feats on 
the Fiord, &c. Yours truly, 

Cowper Street. F. B. 


HARROW SCHOOL STEAM LAUNDRY COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 


A wong low building of the familiar London yellow brick, 
with a tall chimney, that gives it the air of a new factory, 
rising at the foot of the hill upon which Harrow stands, is the 
scene of the operations of the Harrow School Steam Laundry 
Company (Limited). Tired of the rending and rotting of linen 
pocas by the use of those chemicals for the purpose of 

leaching from which so few laundresses have the strength of 
mind to refrain, and desiring to secure the means of insuring 
the thorough disinfection of all clothing that might in any 
way become tainted, the masters of the school formed 
themselves into a company and subscribed the neces- 
sary capital to form a steam laundry for the common 
benefit. The building is divided lengthways by a glazed 
partition, enabling us to get a general view of the whole 
at once. As the clothes come from the van they are de- 
posited on the right-hand side of the building, where 
they are sorted aud piled up in a series of pew-like 
recesses, and marked, when required, with the distinguishing 
mark òf the house from which they come. They are then 


advanced a step further and consigned to their respective 
washing machines. These are large boxes, or rather octagonal 
casks, revolving on hollow axles, through which scalding water, 
or steam, can be supplied to the interior. Into one of these 
the linen goes with foaming hot soapsuds quantum sufficit, and 
the whole affair is revolved until its contents are thoroughly 
cleansed. Then itis stopped, and the clothes are next squeezed 
between a pair of large vulcanised rubber rollers, getting well 
wrung in the process. After this they are rinsed, wrung again, 
and placed in the hydro-cylinder. This very ingenious and 
original machine is a tub of strong iron wire, which is spun at 
a most tremendous pace by the steam engine. Thecentrifugal 
force exerted is so great that most of the water in the clothes 
flies off through the interstices. 

Wealso find in this room coppers for boiling linen, scrubbing 
tables, and wash-tubs for in things that need hand- 
rubbing, and a dolly, or rocker, for flannels. This is a large 
open box fitted with a heavy oscillating shuttle, which dashes 
from side to side, and is used to avoid the shrinking caused by 
boiling water and steam in the close washers. In fine weather 
the clothes are dried as far as possible in the open air ; but in 
default of this, when washed, rinsed, and half dried, they go 
next to the drying closets, which are built directly over the 
boilers. Thence they cross to the left-hand side of the build- 
ing, through the glazed partition, into the ironing room. Here 
we find a starching machine, mangles, calendars (large hot 
rollers for ironing table-linen, sheets, &c.) and a dozen ironing 
tables, where some twenty women and girls are busily at work. 
The heat here is oppressive from the red-hot stoves for heating 
the irons. Lastly, we come back close to where we entered to 
the sorting room—a quiet room with bins all round, into which 
is sorted the clean linen, preparatory to packing for delivery. 
Thus the washing for some 500 people is done under one roof, 
and the results, on the whole, are satisfactory. It is true that 
they have to wrestle with the very difficult problem of having 
to wash with hard, even very hard, water. The laundresses 
solved it more or less with their corrosive solutions: the com- 
pany so far with honest soap. Moreover, it is no easy matter 
to organise so large an establishment on a satisfactory basis 
from the start, and so far the company has paid no dividend. 
The expense of starting has been considerable, and the ‘bill for 
machinery alone, which included two steam engines and an 
electric light, was not a trifle. But they are on the verge of 
success, and, in the meantime, they enjoy the advantages of a 
system which insures clothes from being destroyed by chemi- 
cals, and entirely obviates the risk of infection. This last is a 
very serious consideration, and when we look at the absolute 
impossibility of detecting and guarding against every case of 
measles, fever, &c., in the cottages among which so large an 
amount of linen used to be distributed, as well as the difficulty 
of securing the proper and thorough disinfection of everything 
that has been in contact with any case occurring in the houses 
themselves, we may conclude that this alone offers an 
ee argument in favour of the new system against the 
old. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


(1) How to Secure and Retain Attention. By James L. Hucues. 
(Canada: Gage and Co., Toronto. London: Kent and Co. 
1880.) Price Two Shillings. (2) Mistakes in Teaching. By 
the same author and publishers. 1879. Price Two Shillings. 
We as English publishers will not feel hurt by our con- 

fessing that we take all the more interest in these little books 

of Mr. Hughes because they hail from the other side of the 

Atlantic. Though we have nothing of the feeling which makes 

the Germans express contempt for a thing, by saying it “does 

not come from far,"—indeed, wecanbetter un Boris y theorigin 
of our own word outlandish,—yet there are special reasons for 
our interest in works on education which come to us fróm the 

Colonies or from. the United States. The truth is, that iu 

England itself the number of teachers who trouble themselves 

about the art of teaching is so small that it is an expensive 
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luxury to write for them, and works of great value are in some 
cases lost to the public because the authors can induce no 
publisher to publish them. We do not mean that school- 
masters are not interested in their pupils; whoever has heard 
the endless talk of masters among themselves about the per- 
formances and peculiarities of the young Smiths, Browns, 
and Robinsons they have to teach, will readily acquit them of 
such indifference; but, after all, their interest is purely personal, 
and as they get on comfortably enough without general truths ; 
they are content to leave such truths toany one who has more 
time to attend to them. Hence teaching in this country may 
become, without protest, less and less of an intellectual occupa- 
tion, unless those who address teachers can find a larger 
audience than England offers them. We therefore place our 
ey in Greater Britain plus the United States. Whoever 
publishes anything worth reading in the English language may 
now find readers in parts of the world which he hardly knows 
by name; and when the obstacles raised by short-sighted pro- 
tectionists, jealous publishers, and old-fashioned booksellers 
have been removed, we shall be benefited by the intelligence of all 
English-speaking pope, and shall read the best books, whether 
they are published in London or in Melbourne, in Edinburgh 
or in San Francisco. Meanwhile, we do not suffer from “ pro- 
tective” duties in this country; and if our booksellers would 
only give us a chance (which they won't) we might get good 
books in English from the United States and the Colonies as 
easily and as cheaply as we get French and German books from 
Paris and Berlin. 

Of the two little books before us, we much prefer that on 
Attention, and we warmly recommend it to English teachers. 
The book is so short and so good that we have done what re- 
viewers are supposed to do very ravely, we have read it through; 
and the only two points at which we feel it necessary to indulge 
our fault-finding propensity are the beginning and the end. 
* Negative attention" seems to us a very clumsy name for the 
state in which sensations affect us without coming into our 
consciousness. The word “ negative" is used with the clearest 
meaning in mathematics, and when we extend its use, we should 
take care that the meaning we give it bears some analogy to 
that which it has for mathematicians; but, as far as we can 
understand Mr. Hughes, his “ negative attention" is simply 
inattention, and he had better call it so. 

We are sorry to say, moreover, that the book comes toa bad 
end. Many years ago one of our inspectors (Mr. Brookfield 
was it ?) published a version of the Catechism given him in a 
National School, beginning “ My duty toads God is to bleed 
in him, &c." Those who know what ciildren turn out when 
required to write down words they do not understand (some- 
times, also, when they do understand them), are neither sur- 

rised nor amused by this particular exhibition of ignorance; 
Bat it has been ever since a classical quotation in this country, 
and now we find it is allowed to monopolise the last whole page 
of this book, so that, contrary to all rules of art, the worst page 
comes last. Our educational literature may not be very rich, 
but Mr. Hughes might surely have found in it many things 
better Mork quoting than this nonsense, which he is pleased 
toattribute (quite inaccurately, we believe) to a pupil “ in one of 
the schools of London, England.” 

In a book of 86 small pages, it behoves a man to quote nothing 
that is not well worth quoting; and we are glad to say that 
this rule would not exclude some passages Mr. Hughes gives 
us, especially those from lectures of the late Professor Payne. 

Although by far the larger part of the teacher's skill lies in 
the art of gaining and kecping his pupil's attention, there are, 
we believe, à vast number of nian ae who have never con- 
sidered what attention is, or the conditions on which it de- 
pends, From Mr. Hughes they may learn to distinguish be- 
tween “ instinctive or attracted attention," and “ controlled or 
directed attention.” Of these, instinctive attention, as Mr. 
Hughes observes, is the more effective in gaining knowledge, 
controlled attention the more important for mental discipline ; 
and the great object of the teacher should be so to manage the 
instinctive attention of children as to give them the power of 
controlled attention by the time their childhood is over. At 


first nothing but instinctive involuntary attention is possible, 
and, in securing this attention in the schoolroom, we must take 
hints from what goes on elsewhere. Mr. Hughes well says :— 
“There is one fundamental difference between the natural 
method and the school method of teaching, which is worthy of 
careful thought by teachers. Before school the learning has 
not been the direct object aimed at. It has been incidental. 
The child was attracted by something, and he watched it, or 
handled it, or used it, in order to add to his happiness. He 
was not attending to lessons merely, but he learned them 
thoroughly as the result of his doing. School work cannot all 
be done on this principle, but it should be done so as far as 

ossible. There will be enough ‘drudgery,’ under the most 
avourable circumstances, to serve for mental discipline." (p.8.) 

In speaking of instinctive attention, Mr. Hughes bees 
himself strongly in favour of the Kindergarten system, which 
has, he says, much more in it than some critics imagine. 
“There would not be much gold in the Kindergarten system if 
2 casual and unprofessional observer could find it all in a few, 
minutes. 'The truth is, that the Kindergarten system, by ex 
tending the period of instinctive involuntary attention, has done 
a great deal towards the bridging over of the great gulf be- 
tween the home and the school. What is needed in addition, 
is the strengthening and completion of the bridge at its school 
end. In some subjects the Kindergarten system should be 
carried out even in universities.” (p. 9.) 

Here Mr. Hughes soars rather highcr than we can follow 
him. We do not look to the Kindergarten for reforms in 
university methods of teaching; but we do expect from it 
many improvements in that proverbially gloomy region, the 
schoolroom. The grand fault of school teaching hitherto has 
been the neglect of the likes and dislikes, the capacities and 
incapacities of children. As Mr. Hughes puts it :—* The child, 
on entering an ordinary school, passes from comparative free- 
dom to confinement and restraint ; from bounding activity to 
wearisome quiet ; from actual things to uninteresting abstrac- 
tions; from living flowers, and birds, and pets, to mere black 
marks culled letters, in which for themselves he can have no 
active interest; from play to work; from instinctive ta com- 
pnuory attention; from fresh air and sunshine to bad venti- 
ation and imperfect and often injurious lighting ; from the 
mossy bank to the hard and ill-formed seat." (p.38.) 

Some cynic has remarked that, if England expeets every man 
to do his duty, England is unreasonably sanguine, and will bo 
grievously disappointed. The same may be said of the teacher 
who expects every child to go on attending for a whole hour 
to the shape of letters or the set of sounds called the multipli- 
cation table. It is astounding what enormons demands 
teachers often make on the attention of children, and, still 
worse, endeavour to enforce by punishment. Rhadamanthus 
would surely condemn such teachers to an hour's sermon every 
Sunday, and would require an abstract of each sermon. 

We have observed some shrewd practical suggestions in this 
little book,—e.g., the teacher should not risk losing the attention 
of the whole class by stopping to reprove the inattention of an 
individual. He may give a hint which will be observed by the 
offender only, and if this does not succeed, he may speak when 
thelessonis over. Every pupil should be made to feel that he 
is much more closely observed than ho seems to be. 

We hope we have said enough about this little book to 
justify our own interest in it, and to awaken that of our readers. 


The Agamemnon of ZEschylus. With Brief English Notes. By 
F. A. Parey, M.A. (G. Bell & Sons. 1880.) Price 1s. 6d. 
Mr. Paley's merits as an editor of ZEschylus, the work to 

which he first applied himself, and on which his chief fame 

rests, are too well known to require anything but the bare 

Statement that he has published a short edition of the 

Agamemnon. Notwithstanding its many difficulties—corrupt 

readings, obscurities of thought and diction, and involution of 

lot—the play has been justly a favourite with head-masters. 
o a boy of feeling and intelligence, the first reading of the 
Agamemnon marks an era in his life. It is a reyelation as 
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wonderful as to Keats the first looking into Chapman's Homer ; 
and we may add that no translation of the Agamemnon will 
give even the faint reflexion of the original that Chapman does 
of Homer. Let anyone who doubts it compare Dr. Kennedy's 
** For e'en so commands 
A woman's manly-planning heart in hopeful mood,” 

or Mr. Paley's prose version (which, of the two, we prefer), ** So 

firm in its resolve is the manly-counselling hopeful heart of a 

woman," with ZEschylus 

$e yap pate? 
yuvainds &vBpóBovAov éXvl(ov kedp. 

Mr. Paley's notes seem to us to hit very happily le juste milieu: 

they combine terseness with clearness; they neither shirk 

difficulties nor indulge in disquisitions on various readings and 
minute points of scholarship. 

Deductions from Euclid, and how to work them. By E. H. 
Martuews. Amner's Manuals for Teachers. (Moffatt & Paige, 
London.) 

Whatever difference of opinion may be entertained by 
teachers as to the best method of teaching Geometry, all alike 
will allow that, as an intellectual exercise, geometrical con- 
struction and proof cannot be too rigorous and exact. The 
prescriptive right of Euclid to this essential quality is too 
firmly rooted to be easily overthrown; and, though objection 
may be taken to parts of it which, in this age of rapid thinking 
and often Worried inference, seem to some minds tedious and 
irksome, it would be difficult to replace it by any new system 
of geometrical teaching at once so perfect and exact. It may 
be further objected, that the dry methods of Euclid are not 
sufficiently Slant and suggestive, and that, though a whole 
class of boys can be taught to reproduce the standard pro- 
positions with tolerable accuracy and intelligence, very few 
can apply them successfully in the solution of deductions, or 
* riders," and the treatment of original problems. Towards 
meeting this difficulty, which all teachers must have ex- 
perienced more or less, this unpretending manual of “ Deduc- 
tions from Euclid, and how to work them," will be found very 
useful It is confined to the first Four Books ; and the large 
and comprehensive collection of exercises comprised in it is 
made with considerable judgment, and those worked out are 
treated for the most part with much clearness and exactness 
of proof. It will not create the faculty of geometrical intuition, 


which is a special gift; but, where that faculty already exists, | 


it cannot fail to stimulate and develope it; and this is all that 

the best-directed efforts can be expected to accomplish. We 

can heartily recommend this manual as a valuable aid both to 

teachers and their pupils. 

Royal Drawing Books. Penny Series. In six numbers. 
(T. Nelson & Son, London. 1880.) 

This series (at least the first number) is as good as it is 
cheap. The parallel dotted lines are just the sort of assistance 
that the beginner wants, and it is a happy notion to combine 
the formation of letters with the elements of drawing. The 
copy outlines of animals are not all that could be desired. 
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From Messrs. Sonnenschein S Allen. 

* Elementary Notions of Logic." By A. Milne. Price 1s. 

“ Student’s Handbook of Psychology and Ethics." By F. Ryland. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


By James Murray. 


By Walter 


Interlaken." 


LIST OF NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Eschylus, Agamemnon, trans. by “ A Balliol Man," cr. 8vo. (Simpkin.) 2s. 
Austin (W. F.), Mathematical Examination Papers, 8vo. (Stanford.) 2s. 6d. 
Beadnell (H.), Spelling and Punctuation, cr 8vo. Ayman.) 2s. 6d. 
Book of Synonyms and Daily Blunders, 32mo. (Whittaker.) 3s. 6d. 
Bryce(J.), Comprehensive Atlas, Modern, Historical, &c., folio (Collins.) 63s. 
Burgh (N. P.), Pocket- Book of Practical Rules, &c., 32mo. (Spon.) 4s. 6d. 
Cicero de Natura Deorum, by Mayor, Vol. 1, 8vo. (Camb. Warehouse.) 10s. 6d. 
Cicero, Select Epistles, with Notes, by Long, 12mo. (Bell.) 1s. 6d. 
Cresy (E.), Encyclopedia of Civil Engineering, 8vo. (Lcnzmans.) 25s. 
Dunean (G.), Geography of India, 10th edition, 12mo. (Trübner). 1s. 6d. 
Duverger (W.), French and English Idioms, new ed., 12mo. (Simpkin.) 4s. 6d. 
Episodes of French History— Charlemagne, &c., 12mo. (S. Low & Co.) 2s. 6d. 
Freeman (E. A.), Short History of the Norman Conquest. (Clarendon 
Press.) 2s. 6d. 
Gantillon(P. J. F.), Meletemnta, Select Latin Passages,&c. (Simpkin.) 4s. 6d. 
Gordon (W. J.), Professional Book-keeping, cr. 8vo. (Wyman.) 2s. 
Horace, Satires and Epistles, Selected, &c. by Rev. W. J. Baker. (Mac- 
millan.) 1s. 6d. 
Klein (J.), Student's Manual of the History, Laws, &c., of England, cr 8vo. 
(Civil Service Printing Co.) 4s. 6d. 
Martial, Selected Epigrams, by H. M. Stephenson, 12mo. (Macmillan.) 6s. 
Molesworth (G. L.), Useful Formule, &c, 20th edition, 32mo. (Spon.) 6s. 
Monck (W. H. 8.), Introduction to Logic, cr 8vo. (Lockwood.) 5s. 
Ryland(F.), The Student's Handbook of Psychology. (Sonnens-hein.) 3s. 6d. 
Skeat (W. W.), Etymological Dictionary, Part 3, 4to. (Clarendon Press.) 
10s. 6d. 
Thucydides, Book 1I., by R. D. Shilleto, 8vo. (Bell.) 58. 6d. 


SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES. 


OXFORD. 

The Mary Somerville Scholarship at Somerville Hall, for pro- 
ficiency in Mathematics, has been awarded to Miss Georgina Nicholson, 
lately a pupil of the Oxford Iligh School for Girls. 

The movement for establishing a University College at Liverpool 
is likely soon to be crowned with success. In the scheme which was 
approved at a town’s meeting, held some months ago, it was proposed 
that seven Professorships and two Lectureships should be founded, 
and it was estimated that, independent of the cost of erecting college 
buildings, the amount required for the foundation of the College is au 
annual income of £3,000, or a capital sum of £75,000, The committee 
accordingly nppealed for subscriptions, and the appeal has been re- 
sponded to in such a hearty manner that there is every probability of 
the entire sum being raised before long. Already £60,000 has 
been subscribed for the establishment of the College, the subscriptions 
including several of £10,000 each. Lord Derby has subscribed 
£10,000 towards the founding of one Professorship; a like sum has 
been given by Messrs. W., 8. G., and P. H. Rathbone. Mrs. Grant, 
of Rock Ferry, has endowed another Professorship with £10,000 ; 
Colonel A. H. Brown and the Messrs. Crosfield have between them 
contributed £10,000 for the founding of another chair. Several other 
large subscriptions have been promised to the treasurer, Mr. Robert 
Gladstone. ‘The College will probably ally itself to the new Victoria 
University, 
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Tue HIGHER Epucation or WoxEN.—Ozford Local Ezaminatwns. 
—The following list of the candidates over 18 years of age who have 
gained certificates has been published :— 

First Examination. — E. A. Morgan, Hertford; A. K. d'Argent, 
Cheltenham; N. Green, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham; M. Maund, 
Tewkesbury ; M. S. Rhys, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham ; E. L. James, 
Finchley Road, London; E. A. Wall, Anerley ; K. Brooker, Hastings ; 
C. E. 8. Torrington, Wragby; E. Anstruther, Lady Margaret Hall ; 
H. E. Baynes, Somerville Hall; E. F. Bruce, Oxford; I. E. Bruce, 
Oxford ; F. C. Cobbe, Somerviile Hall; W. L. Cobbe, Lady Margaret 
Hall; M. A. N. Greatbatch, Oxford; L. E. Haigh, Somerville Hall ; 
C. A. Hayden, West Hendred ; I. Nichols, Lady Margaret Hall; M. 
E. Smith, Lady Margaret Hall; A. F. Thompson, Oxford ; A. M. Todd, 
London: M. E. Turnbull, Somerville Hall; M. G. Ward, Oxford ; A. 
L. Warren, Somerville Hall; J. W. A. Kattenbusch, Sandwell Hall. 

Pass Ezamination.—E. L. Andrews, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham ; 
M. A. Pritchard, Cheltenham ; S. Pettifor, Belmont House, Leicester ; 
E. M. Argles, Lady Margaret Hall; E. A. Pearson, Lady Margaret 
Hall; M. E. Roberts, Somerville Hall; M. D. Simpkinson, North 
Creake. The First Examination was in Composition, Latin, Greek, 
French, Italian, German, Arithmetic, Euclid, Algebra; and the Pass 
Examination in Latin, Greek, French, German, Ancient and Modern 
History, Mathematics, and Logic, Political Economy. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


CAVENDISH CoLtrcr.—A meeting of the trustees and directors of 
this College has been held at Devonshire House. There were present 
the Duke of Devonshire, Earl Fortescue, Canon Farrar, Professor 
Liveing, and others. The Chairman, Prebendary Breton, read re- 
ports from the warden and the chaplain, which gave a very satisfactory 
account of the progress and condition of the College. The architect 
prodaced plans for the completion of the College, and it was resolved 
to endeavour to raise at once the necessary capital for the completion 
of the buildings, so as to provide 300 students’ rooms. About one- 
third of this number have already been provided, and it has been 
found that the charge of £84 is sufficient to provide for board, tuition, 
and University fees, and also to pay a dividend of 5 per cent. on the 
capital. In addition to the ordinary share capital of £30,000—of which 
about £17,000 has been already raised and expended—it is proposed 
to form an endowment fund of £15,000, the interest of which shall 
be applied to scholarships. Subscriptions to this endowment fund 
are solicited, on the ground that the College is, by economy aud ad- 
mission at an early age, opening the advantages of the University 
degree to many students who could not otherwise enjoy them, 

The Teachers’ Training Syndicate have awarded certificates to the 
following, who have passed the examination in the Theory, History, 
aud Practice of Teaching. Certificates of practical efficiency in 
Teaching have also been awarded to those to whose names an asterisk 
is attached :—*M. Abrahall, *E. Anderson, *J. M. Barnett, and *G. 
Birch, Training College, Bishopsgate; C. M. Birrell, 13, Walton's 
Parade, Preston; E. Bishop, Norwich House, Cambridge; *J. Faw- 
cett, Training College, Bishopsgate; M. Forster, Gonville Gardens, 
Cambridge; *S. L. Gray and *A. M. Guest, Training College, Bishops- 
gate; E. Hastings, 1, Oxford Street, Nottingham; *E. A. Jackson, 
*S. A. Kinton, *D. Kuight, *C. L. Laurie, *A. Lushington, *M. H. 
Michell, and *A. E. Rawlinson, Training College, Bishopsgate; W. E. 
Reddie, Trinity, Cambridge; A. S. Reid, St. John's, Cambridge; *E. 
A. Ridley, Training College, Bishopsgate; C. E. Sellick, 19, Ardwick 
Grove, Manchester; A. Smallpiece, Newnham Hall, Cambridge. *M. 
G. Stevens and *H. A. Sugden, Training College, Bishopsgate ; R. B. 
Townshend, 12, Ridgeway Place, Wimbledon: *E, White, Training 
College, Bishopsgate. 


Usiverstty CoLLEGE, Lonnon.—A Professorship of Archwology has 
been instituted, and Mr. C. T. Newton, of the British Museum, has 
been appointed Professor, 


BEn&HaAMSTEAD.—The Rev. Charles Langley, M.A.,formerly Founda- 
tion Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, Fifteenth Wrangler, 
1872, and Second Class Theological Honours, with distinctionin Hebrew, 
has been appointed to the Second Mastership of King Edward VI.'s 
School. 

CriPrOoN Corrkor.—' Tho following have gained Entrance Scholar- 
ships :—Gaskiu, £25 (and also Cay Mathematical, £25) ; Bonus, £50; 
Canch, £26; Richards, £25 ; Swales (for the under 16 scholarship), 


| social, political, or religious, they held tha 


£50. The following Scholarships have been gained in the School :— 
Under 17—Jose, £50; Atkinson, £50; Barrow, £25. Under 16— 
Hobart Hampden mi., £25. Under 15—Baker mi., £25; Hardy mi., 
£25; Swift mi., £25.—C. W. Stuart, B.A., Scholar of St. John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, has been appointed to an Assistant Mastership in 
Chemistry.—The East Wing of the College, consisting of nine class- 
rooms, including a large lecture-room and laboratory for Physical 
Science, is nearly completed, and will be opened next term. 

Eron ConrEar.— Tomline Prize Examination (mathematical) —H. 
B. Smith, K.S. (prizeman), Childers, K.S., and de Havilland, K.S., 
(Russell prizemen) ; Select —H.Wood, K.S., White-Thomson, ma., K.S., 
Herries, K.S., Brooke, K.S., Leathes, K.S. Assistant Master's Senior 
Mathematical Prize—Douglas, K.8.; Select —Headlam, K.S., Lewis, 
K.S., Bartlett, K.S., du Cane and Hamilton, Bower, K.S., Bridgeman, 
Fitton, K.S., Wyndham ma., Mortimer, Ashworth, K.S., Hawkins, 
K.S., Hatchard, K.S., K. Wood, K.S.; Examiner, C. C. Calliphronas. 
Natural Science Prize: Chemistry and Physics—Brooke ma. (prize- 
man), Holt, K.S., Wilder-Gladstone ma. Physical Geography and 
Geology—Rogers (prize), Lushington (honourably mentioned), Law- 
son ma., Rathbone ma. Biology—Bury, 1st prize; Bourne, 2nd prize; 
A. H. Smith, Wheeler, Drury, E. M. Wood, KS. The School breaks 
up for the summer holidays on the 30th July. It will reassemble on 
September 15th. 

HAILEYBURY CorrEGE.— Tho following prizes have been awarded :— 
Pratt Prize (Greek Iambic Translation), P. M. G. Maclagan; Argles 
Prize (Latin Hexameter Translation), H. McL. Innes; Kay Elocu- 
tion Prize, F. G. Ellerton; Butler Prizes, A. Nairne (Eng. Essay), R. 
C. Gilson (Eng. Liter.) ; Hanbury Prizes, E. von B. Bensly, R. C. 
Gilson (Divinity), H. C. Copeman (Modern Hist.); Council Prize, 
English Verse, i. McL. Innes. J. R. Rodd (Balliol) has gained the 
Newdegate Prize Poem.  R. T. Milford has been elected to an Exhibi- 
tion at Magdalen, Oxford.—The Annual Speech-day took place on June 
30th. The proceedings were varied by partsongs and madrigals sung 
by the school choir, and by the acting of scenes from '* Trinummus,” 
** Henry IV.,” Part I., “Every Man in his Humour,” and “ Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme.” At the commencement, the Master, Rev. Canon 
Bradby, gave a short review of the past year, in which he referred to 
the restoration and partial decoration of the chapel, the opening of 
the new buildings, the steady increase of the school in numbers, the 
continued good health enjoyed during the year, and the encouraging 
list of honours gained since June, 1879. After the programme wag 
finished, Mr. Thomas Hughes, in response to a request from the 
Master, made a short speech in connexion with the events of the day 
and of tho times. The school breaks up for the summer holidays on 
29th of July. . 

Harrow.—The Bourchier Reading Prizes were thus assigned :— 
VI. Form, Cox; V. Form, Culley; Lower School, Beddington, The 
Craven Scholarship, Oxford, has been gainod by A. D. Godley.— 
Speech-day was held on July 1. The recitations and giving of the 
prizes occupied the morning, and in the afternoon a concert, consist- 
ing principally of school songs, was giving by Mr. Farmer and the 
members of the House Choirs. Of the speeches, the best delivered 
were Stevenson minor's “ Scapin,” the scene from “ The Knights” by 
Kemp, Pember, and Blenkin, and Bevington minor’s “ Macaulay on 
the State of Ireland." $ 

Hererorp County CoLLEGE, a development of the Hereford 
Proprietary School, has just been finished, at a cost of £15,000, and 
will be opened on the 21st of September next. The Head Master ig 
the Rev. T. A. Stoodley, M.A., late Second Master of the Royal 
Grammar School, Newcastle-on-Tyno, and Scholar of S. Mary Hall, 
Oxford. 

Ktna’s CoLLEGE, Lonpox.—On Saturday the Midsummer pre- 
sentation of prizes at King's College was graced by the presence of 
the Duke of Connanght, and a very large company of ladies and 
gentlemen. The principal, Canon Barry, explained that the prizes 
about to be given represented the two departments of education with 
which the institution was identified. First, there was that which was 
called liberal education, or education apart from any particular pro- 
fession ; and in that he ventured to think the school was connected 
with many distinguished names. There was also the Technical de- 
partment ; of which the chicf feature had hitherto been the Engineer- 
ing School. There had also long been a School of Art, connected with 
South Kensington; but his Royal Highness was about to inaugurate 
a new department of Practical Art, which had been endowed by the 
munificence of the City Guilds Institute. ‘These two Schools of Art, 
he ventured to say, would hold a high place in the artistic education 
of London. With respect to the Divinity prizemen, the Principal suid 
that, while the doors of the College were open to all without any test, 

TP that teaching could not 
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be considered perfect in which the highest truth was ignored; and 
he had the satisfaction of finding, year by year, that those who gained 
distinctions in this department were precisely those who also distin- 
guished themselves in other departments of learning. The Duke of 
Connaught then distributed the prizes, and in a short speech con- 
gratulated the College on the establishment of the Fine Arts School. 
—The Council, at their last meeting, appointed the Rev. Thomas 
Henry Stokoe, D.D., to be Head Master of the School; the Rev. A. 
W. Momerie, B.A., to be Professor of Logic and Metaphysics; and 
Mr. Henry Robinson, C.E., to be Professor of Land-Surveying and 
Levelling. 

MartBoroucn.—The prize for Greek Iambics was awarded to J. H. 
Pinder; Master's Translation Prizes to A. H. Hawkins, R. F. 
Cholmeley ; Upcott Greek Prose Prize to J. C. Godley.—T. G. Balfour 
(Exhibitioner of Worcester, Oxford), A. Chandler (Scholar of Univer- 
sity), W. M. H. Milner (Scholar of Queen's) have passed in the lst 
Class Moderations. J. F. L. Hardy has gained an exhibition at Wor- 
cester, and E. Heaton an Exhibition at Jesus College, Oxford.— Prize 
Day is fixed for Monday, July 27th. 

` MEncHANT Taytors’ ScHooL.—W. G. Holloway, Scholar of S. S. 
Coll., Camb., has been elected to the Company's Tercentenary Exhi- 
bition of £40 for four years. A. Hughes, Scholar of St. John's Coll., 
Oxford, bas gained the 'l'ercentenary Scholarship for 1880; W. L. 
Giles has gained the Kennicott, and G. T. Spurrell the Pusey and 
Ellerton University Scholarships at Oxford. F. C. H. Piggott has 
gained a Scholarship at Emmanuel Coll, Cambridge, for Natural 
Science, and J. J. Langham a Mathematical Exhibition at King's 
College. R. E. Mitcheson and E. W. Watson have gained first classes 
in Classical Moderations.—A lecture was delivered in the Lecture 
Theatre on July 1 by Professor Sidney Colvin, on the Study of Greek 
Art, with examples—(1) How the Athenians slew the tyrant; (2) 
How Bacchus punished the pirates. The first half of the lecture was 
devoted to showing how the various remains of Greek art, from early 
coins down to the Statue in the Museum of Naples, were identified. 
In the last half he pointed out, by the frieze of the choragic monu- 
ment of Lysicrates, how a poetic subject was treated in marble in the 
best days of Athenian statuary. The drawings and illustrations were 
admirable. On July 16, we had a lecture on. Rome, the illustrations 
of which were also admirable. Photography was the lecturer's forte, 
Archwology and Latin his foible. The Arch of Septimus Sevérus, the 
temple of Venus Cloáca, the Novum Organum of Bacon, the Roman 
Legendaries, the Amphitheatre red with the gore of elephants and 
myrmidons, are a few choice specimens. We are astonished that 
the lecturer, who had recently been at Rome, never heard the story 
of Lady J——, which was the talk of the town: “ Cucchiere, e freddo 
tempo, portatimi la mia clodca maxima." 

NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE COLLEGE ror Girts.—On July 7th, the 
completed buildings were inaugurated by the Archbishop of York, in 
the Hall which was opened last June by the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. The cost of the buildings was provided by an endowment of 
£20,000, given by the Brewers’ Company, as administrators of the 
estate of Alderman Platt, under a scheme of the Endowed Schools 
Commission. After the reading of reports by the Clerk, and by the 
Head Mistress and founder, Miss Buss, and an address by the Arch- 
bishop, the prizes were distributed by Mrs. Thomson. A vote of 
thanks to the most rev. prelate, which was proposed by the Bishop of 
Rochester, and seconded by the Rev. B. G. Johns, closed the pro- 
ceedings. 

RADLEY COLLEGE. —Four Entrance Scholarships (value £50, £50, 
£30, and £20) will be competed for this yearin December. These are 
tenable for four years. The First Science Prize has been gained 
by F. Roper. Since A. Adams got a Demyship at Magdalen 
last month, T. F. Hobson, Junior Student of Christ Church, has 
obtained a Second Class in Classical Moderations, and B. A. Wilson, 
Scholar of Keble, a Second in the Final Classical School. Com- 
memoration Day was on St. Peter’s Day, June 29. The sermon was 
preached by the Lord Bishop of St. Alban's, who also distributed the 
prizes. The Warden (Rev. R. J. Wilson) annonnced the list of 
honours for the year—Scholarship at Keble College, Demyship at 
Magdalen College, First Class in History, Spanish Taylorian Scholar- 
ship, three Second Classes in Moderations, one Second Class in Greats, 
&c. There was present a large company of visitors, amongst whom 
were—The Master of University, the Provost of Queen’s, Professor 
Bartholomew Price, Archdeacon Palmer, Canons Ellison, Furse, the 
Hon. Pascoe Glyn, &c. &c. The Warden commented with satisfaction 
on the success of the Science Lectures, and on the greater importance 
attached to the French and English lessons in the School curriculum. 
The School numbers have increased 10 this last term. There was a 
very pleasant garden concert after luncheon. 


REProN Scnoot.—The following changes in the staff have taken 
place :—Rev. W. W. Fowler resigns, appointed Head Master of Lin- 
coln School. Rey. J. Gould succeeds to Mr. Fowler's house. Rer. 
A. F. E. Forman will open a new house in September. The chapel is 
being enlarged, and is to have an organ. £1,200 has been subscribed ; 
the work is expected to cost £1,600. The following honours have 
been obtained :—Lafone, H., Trinity College, Cambridge, lst Class 
Classical Tripos ; Robson, E. I., Scholar of Christ College, Cambridge ; 
Ford, W. A. J., Scholar of King's College, Cambridge; Battersby, J. 
H., Trinity College, Cambridge, 1st Class Theological Tripos; Wins- 
low, R., Caius College, Cambridge, 2nd Class Classical Tripos; Swann, 
J. N., Wadham College, Oxford, 2nd Class Moderations; Nesbitt, R., 
Trinity College, Oxford, 2nd Class Moderations; Campbell, A. McN., 
Brasenose College, Oxford, 2nd Class Moderations; Birks, H. A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 2nd Class Theological Tripos; Battersby, 
J. H., Trinity College, Cambridge, Scholefield Prize ; Battersby, J. 
H., Trinity College, Cambridge, Evans Prize; Hewetson, J., Exhibi- 
tioner, Worcester College, Oxford; Exham, P. G., Exhibitioner, St. 
John’s College, Cambridge; McConnel, J. C., Foundation Scholar, 
Clare College, Cambridge; Jones, B. H., Foundation Scholar and 
Prizeman, Emmanuel College, Cambridge; Ford, H. J., Prizeman, 
Clare College, Cambridge; Rees, E. W., University College, Oxford, 
lst Class Moderations, Mathematics; J. W. Blagg, New College, 2nd 
Class Moderations; H. F. Stowell, Lincoln College, 2nd Class Modera- 
tiong; J. A. R. Marriott, New College, 2nd Class Moderations. An 
examination will be held on Thursday, July 28, to elect to four Exhi- 
bitions and one Foundation Scholarship. The Exhibitions are of the 
values of £45, £45, £30, £22, for throe years, and the Foundation 
Scholarship £40 for four years. 

Ruesy.—The Temple Reading Room and Art Museum are open 
now for two hours on Sunday afternoons. The concluding lecture 
by Mr. Stuart Poole, of the British Museum, on Greek art, as illus- 
trated by coins, dealt with the characteristics of the several local 
schools. The coins of Central Greece have the severe simplicity 
which is characteristic of the truly national form of art, sculpture ; 
while those of Sicily and South Italy, delicate and beautifully finished, 
indicate the perfection of decorative art ; and in those of Asia Minor 
we find the emotional expression, which is characteristic of the art 
which flourished there, painting. In the Cretan coins, Mr. Poole 
finds a peculiar naturalism, which renders them interesting as tho 
type of a quite independent school, represented to us by nothing 
except its coins. Mr. Lindsay, the curator of the Museum, has been 
giving, on Tuesday afternoons, to all boys who cared to come, infor- 
mal lectures on the pictures and drawings at present in the Museum. 
A very fair number of boys have attended them, and listened 
apparently with much interest.—J. L. Rooker has gained a 1st Class 
Moderations, Oxford. 

Uprinauam.—The prize for Latin Prose has been won by Haeman 
ma., Latin Verse by Power and Murphy (equal), and English Verse 
by Murphy.—4A. Hassell has been appointed to a History Lectureship 
at Keble College, Oxford, in succession to Herbert Gladstone, Esq., 
M.P. J. A. Tait, Oriel College, Oxford, has obtained a First Class 
in Classical Moderations, and H. J. Tylden, Exeter College, a First, 
and T. E. Powell, Oricl, a Second in the Final Classical School. W. 
H. Vernon has passed eleventh in the examination for direct Com. 
missions in the army. ŒE. H. Donkin leaves at the end of this term, 
having beeu appointed to a Composition Mastership at Sherborne 
School. T. E. Powell (O. U.), Oriel College, has been appointed to 
one of the vacant Masterships, 


TRANSLATION PRIZE. 


For each month, till further notice, there will be set a pas- 
sage, generally from a French or German Poet, to be translated 
into English verse. A Prize or Two Gutneas will be 
offered each month for the best version. The Editor also pro- 
poses, at the end of the year, to reprint, in a small volume with 
the original passages, all the versions that have been judged 
worthy of insertion, and to present it to each contributor. Ver- 
sions must be forwarded to the Bditor of the JOURNAL oF 
Epucation, care of Messrs. Walker, 96, Furringdon Street 
E.C., not later than the 15th of the month. 
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The July Prize of Two Guineas, for the best version ‘For Time upon the rarest treasure 
of the following poem of Corneille, is divided between so de his rage p Voc AA T" 
the Rev. James Robertson, Harrow, and J. S. Phillpotts, s pa haa carre my heel - 


Esq., Bedford. But I can boast me of a charm 

Les Ravaags ev: Temps. As brilliant now as erst, 
Marquise, si mon visage Which still can bid without alarm 
A quelques traits un peu vieux, Time’s fury do its worst. 


Souvenez-vous qu'à mon âge Your charms, I own, hold hearts in thrall, 
Vous ne vaudrez guère mieux. While these of mine you scorn . 
Le temps, aux plus belles choses, Yet mine shall live, it may befall, 


Se plait 4 faire un affront, When yours are all out-worn. 
Et saura faner vos roses 


omes La Adé mòn fid. And mine alone at last avail 


: To save your eyes’ renown ; 
Cependant, j'ai quelques charmes, Ages unborn shall know the tale 
Qui sont assez éclatants But as I hand it down. 
Pour n'avoir pas trop d'alarmes 


Do.cos ravaged du temps. They'll lend, that race of unknown name, 


Their faith to what I say, 

Vous en avez qu'on adore ; And only grant you beauty's fame 
Mais, ceux que vous méprisez On this my yea or nay. 
Pourraient bien durer encore 


h By “ STUDENT.” 
Quand ceux-là seront usés. y 


Lady, if thine eye now traces 


Ils pourront sauver la gloire Some slight touch of age on me, 
Des yeux qui semblent si doux, Think that, spite of all thy graces, 
Et, La mille ans, faire croire Time will deal as ill with thee. 
Ce qu'il me plaira de vous. Time of beauty still disposes, 

Flouts each thing sa lovely now ; 
Chez cette race nouvelle, And will suit thy faded roses 
Où j'aurai quelque crédit, To the wrinkles of my brow. 
Vous ne passerez pour belle Yet, oh yet, I have some graces, 
Qu'autant que je l'aurai dit. Beauties bright of phrase and rhyme, 


Which can vie with ladies’ faces, 
And affront the wrongs of time. 


Win thee worship in thy rareness ! 


By the Rev. James ROBERTSON. 


If in me, my lady, traces : x Poora thy loring pues -— 

Of an aging look you view, ut my charm will keep its fairness i 
Think how, at my years, your graces 8 air M gres iig their day. 

X ne can give im 

‘Shall be at a discounb 100: Youth and fame to lustrous eyes ; 
Time with flouting glee disposes Show thee fair beyond death’s portal, 

Of whate'er seems fairest now ; As thine image in me lies, 
Nor will spare to blight your roses, Then with far-off unborn ages 

As his lines have marked my brow. I shall havo my meed of praise, 

/ : Thou wilt live but in my pages 

Yet have I some charms unpaling To the mensure of my lays. 


Of a later lustier prime, 
Than need stoop, methinks, to quailing 
At those ravages of time. Í 


By “ WoopsineE.” 


Lady, if my face appears 
Time’s stern touch to undergo, 


: e Yet bethink yon, at my years 
ba ar ant male atid te sdérn You will scarcely better show. 
g y Time, wko loves to do despite 

May endure, when bust and bodice, To whate'er seems fairest now, 
Flaunting there, are long out-worn. Will your roses surely blight, 

Their's 'twill be, soft eyes of laughter As he wrinkles o'er my brow. 
From oblivion to redeem, ces I have certain charms 
LN , z hich, still fresh as in my prime, 

Limning, centuries hereafter, Save me from too keen alarms 
What I choose to make you seem, At the ravages of time. 

With that unborn generation, You have charms that all adore; 
Where some voice shall still be mine, 3 perti ge Mt n acorn 

Your proud beauty’s reputation ele, eir d ic n 


When your own are all out-worn, 
Haply, they will guard the fame 

Of those eyes so sweet to view ; 

By J. S. Pnirrrorrs, Esq. What I say of you fair dame, 

TID y ill hold " 
Bethink you, sweet, when from my brow 2 aun anten b y I Es 

"You mark the smoothness gone ee n a e Vana 

i s gone, Pledge the credit they'll bestow— 

As years have dealt with my face now You will only pass for fair 
They'll deal with yours anon. In that I have called you so. 


Shall be—just what I assign. 
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By “H. A. M.” 

Marchioness, if o'er my face 
Wrinkled age be stealing, 

Know that at my years your case 
E'en will be past healing. 

Time, from that which bravest shows, 
Plucks the bloom, delighted ; 

He will dim your cheek's rich rose, 
As my youth he blighted. 

Yet an ever-potent charm 
Mid my ruin lingers, 

Strong enough to quell alarm, 
Spite of Time's rough fingers. 

You have charms that hearts ensnare ; 
But you lightly cherish 

Others that may well be there 
When those frail ones perish. 

I can give abiding fame, 
So you but look kindly ; 

Thousand years preserve your name, 
My word trusted blindly. 

There, among that unborn race 
Where I shall have credit, 

You will only merit grace 
If it be I've said it. 


In addition to the above, from 79 versions, we select for special 
commendation :—D., H. Seaby, M., M. E. H. For commendation :— 
P. F., Vivien, Waltham, Sissie, E. C. M., T. L., L. T. M., Fritz, 
M. F. W., Olympia, F. E. Tattersal, Edith Ward, Thuja, Finestra, 
Quill Pen, Venetia, Rufus, H. M. Y., G. H. W., T. M. H. 

Webeg toacknowledge versions from—Mdme. Blouet, Toss, Mephisto, 
Aunt Nellie, E. T., N. B. Mott, M. Scholefield, M. R., Darlington, Be 
in the Van, Q. in the Corner, R. E. Smith, Mrs. Baily, M. Reeks, 
Elaine, Heliotrope, Mary Ker, Henry Gee, C. E. Pinfold, Espérance, 
Anne Liffey, Faciebam, Gentian, Griff, W. L. M., C. E. D., R. B. Bos- 
well, Xmas Rose, M. Donkin, Merle, J. T. Lane, Caconal, Efjai, I. A. 
Day, Kate Davies, Boorook, Seagull, Nellie Robin, Lorelei, H. B. M., 
E. S. H., L. B. F., Tempus, Sophie, X., Tot, R. I. P., Espérance. 


Corneille's famous poem is easier than Chamisso's of last month . 
The motive is simple, and the language clear as only French can be. 
The aged poet tells a proud court beauty that he would not change 
lots with her; she is queen of the hour, but time's whirligig brings 
its revenges; Homer would live without a Helen, Helen only lives in 
the verse of Homer. So much is obvious, but the curiosa felicitas of 
the poem lies in the art with which Corneille has succeeded in con- 
veying to a pretty woman an unpleasant truth without rudeness, and 
in asserting his proud superiority without vanity or presumption. 
“ One touch the more, one shade the less," turns him into a braggart 
oran old beau. To take one instance of many :— 

“You charms that men adore have got, 
My charms of verse you value not ;" 
makes the poet an insufferable prig. So, too, the verse is light and 
dainty, but it keeps throughout the grand style. '*The crows'-feet 
round my eyes” is a false note, and 
** Soon time, whose wanton freaks 
With graces plays tho devil, 
The roses of your cheeks 
Will with my wrinkles level,” 
is clever, and reminds us of Sir John Suckling's “ The Devil take 
her," but not of Corneille. To surrender the alternate rimes is a clear 
loss. “D.” spoilt a vigorous version by using heroics. 

Tastes will differ as to the two poems which we have bracketed for 
the prize, according as they set a higher value on accuracy and 
evenness of execution, or spirit and originality. Several contributors 
have questioned us about our principles of selection, but we decline 
to make any confession of faith, except that we claim to be good 
catholics, as shown by our awards. 

We notice one or two prevailing faults among the weaker contri- 
butors. “Doth,” “does,” should be tabooed from modern poetry. 
False rimes, such as “ bloom—soon,” ** brow—blow," are not uncom- 
mon ; and, in a short lyric like this, weak rimes, like '* heartily—she," 
are hardly admissible. Avoid a run of monosyllables, such as “ And 
you will then but pass for fair, As I shall hand you down," and be 
careful that the accent falls on emphatic words or syllables. *' Never- 
theless I have charms" occurred in an otherwise respectable version. 

Thuja sent five stamps without name or address. 


TRANSLATION PRIZE.— AUGUST. 


A prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best version of the 
following poem of Halm :— 


Mein Herz, ich will dich fragen : 
Was ist denn Liebe, sag’! 
* Zwei Seelen und ein Sarda 
* Zwei Herzen und ein Schlag!” 


Und sprich, woher kommt Liebe ? 
* Sie kommt und sie ist da!” 
Und sprich, wie schwindet Liebe ? 
* Die war's nicht, der's geschah ! ” 


Und was ist reine Liebe? 
* Die ihrer selbst vergisst !” 
Und wann ist Lieb’ am tiefsten ? 
“ Wenn sie am stillsten ist !” 


Und wann ist Lieb' am reichsten ? 
“Das ist sie, wenn sie giebt !” 
Und sprich, wie redet Liebe ? 
* Sie redet nicht, sie liebt ! "' 


SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Quarter Page 
Shorter Advertisement (per line)... 


HOME AND COLONIAL SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


KINDER-GARTEN CLASS. 


A Course of Twenty-four Lessons, open to Private Governesses, 
Schoolmistresses, and Pupil Teachers, will be commenced on Tuesday, 
August 24th. 

The Class will be held from 6.45 to 8.15, and the same lesson will be 
repeated on Thursdays from 4.30 to 6. Those who join the Class will 
have the option of attending either day. 

Terms for the Course, 30s.; Assistants, 21s. 

An Examination will be held at the close, and a Parchment Certifi- 
cate granted to those who prove their efficiency. - 

Gray’s Inn-road, June 1880, Apply to the Principal. 


IMPORTANT TO HEAD MASTERS. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE OR PARTNERSHIPS. 


ESSRS. ORELLANA & CO. undertake the sale of 
Schools, and the introduction of Partners. This De- 
partment is under the sole management of Mr. Orellana. 
All communications strictly private and confidential. 
Address, 32a, George Street, Hanover Square, W. 
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W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & ALLEN, LONDON. 


LINEAR BLACKBOARD MAPS (IN OUTLINE). 


Map I., England and Wales, 4 ft. 9 by 4 ft., 16s,; Map II., Europe, 
5 ft. 7 by 4 ft. 5 in., 21g. 


“Every teacher illustrates his lessons with sketch maps. ... This is 
what is y to hand in these maps. . .. It is therefore to see that they 
will effect a great saving of time. They meet a practical need in a practical way. 
io. er should be without them. rr Toaoher. sits prepared tak 

e Maps are printed in white outline on a speci: prepared fabric, 
the positions of the chief towns and their relative sizes being indicated by dots, 
and the counties by dotted lines. The Courses of Rivers, Names of Towns, 
Physical Features, Coal-beds, &c., can be filled in by the Pupil with chalk, 
and subsequently removed with a duster or sponge. 


Elementary TEXT-BOOK of BOTANY for SCHOOLS. 


By Prof. PnANTL, edited by S. H. Vines, D.Sc., M.A. (Camb.), 
pp. 306, with 275 Woodcuts, demy 8vo, cloth, 68. 


* Will unquestionably take a high place at once, . . . The book is singularly 
well-balanced in all its parts, and clearly written throughout. The translation 
is so flowing that no reader would have gus to bea German text-book... . 
It is with a safe conscience that we would recommend this book as the best of its 
kind in the English language. —Nature, July 8th. 

“There can be no hesitation in declaring it the most important and ablest 
handbook of Botany in the English lan LU — Examiner, July 10th. 

* We welcome this admirable book, which for clearness of statement and 
scientific aceuracy leaves nothing to be desired, "—ScAoolnmaster, July 17th. 

“Tt is impossible to speak of it in terms of too high praise. It fills a gap in 
our literature which all existing works seem only to aggravate. . . . The illus- 
trations are perfect."—Cambridge Review. 

FA nal be pleased if it coméS to be used by teachers all over the country,” 
— Teacher. 


BOTANICAL SCHEDULES, Post 4to. 
ScHEDULE I. (Flower). 50 Schedules in a packet, 1s, 
ScHEDULE II. (Leaf and Stem). 50 Schedules in a packet, 18. 
Scnepute III. (Root). [In preparation. 

Samples free by post on application, 


PSYCHOLOGY AND ETHICS 


(Student’s Handbook of). Designed specially for the B.A. and B.Sc. 
By F. Rytanp, M.A. (Camb.) Or. 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


SONNENSCHEIN'S NUMBER PICTURES. 
Fourth Edition. 14 Coloured Sheets, folio, on roller, 7s. 6d. 
These Pictures are specially prepared for the earliest instruction 
in the Rudiments of Arithmetic. They obtained the Silver Medal at 
the Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


SONNENSCHEIN AND ALLEN'S PRIMERS. 
18mo, cloth bds., 1s, each. 

Industrial Geography Primers, edited by G. PniLLIPS BEVAN, 
F.G.S., F.S.8. Vol. I., Great Britain and Ireland, 1s,; Vol. II., 
France, 18,; Vol. ITI., United States, 18. 

Elementary Notions of Logic, designed as Prolegomena to the 
study of Geometry, by An rRED MirNzs, M.A. (Oxon.), 18. 


“ An admirable tractate, and singularly elear."— Examiner. 
“ A very meritorious work,"—^Sehool Guardian, 


Drawing. By E.Cooxr, > In preparation. 
Mathematical Geography. By A. EREA Next month. 


Sonnenschein and Allen’s Royal Relief Atlas. 31 Maps in 
relief, with Physical, Political, and Statistical Descriptions; the 
whole mounted and guarded in a new style, and bound in One 
Volume, half Russian, gilt, 218. 


Prize Books. Full Illustrated Catalogue free by post. 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & ALLEN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


WITH COPIOUS NOTES ON THE ENGLISH OF SHAKESPEARE, 
EXAMINATION PAPERS, AND PLAN OF PREPARATION, 


By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A., 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 8T. ANDREWS. 


MACBETH........,e eee mess 0loth, price 1s. Od. 
JULIUS CAESAR... ogy » Is. Od. 
MERCHANT OF VENICE ..... soia 3; » Is. Od. 
KING DRAB evi pce M IE <x » Is. 8d. 
THE TEMPEST. .............. eren "5 » Is. Od. 
HAMLET 5 reor rererson ere ec ende "TEE. » ls. 6d. 
In Preparation. 
RICHARD TIL. rererere T cloth, price 1s. Od. 
Will be ready in August. 


Price 1s. 6d, cloth. 


CHAUCER. 
THE PROLOGUE ro tme CANTERBURY TALES. 


WITH NOTES, EXAMINATION PAPERS, AND PLAN OF 
PREPARATION, 


Bv Pnorzsson MEIKLEJOHN. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


GEORGE GILL & SONS' 
MIDDLE CLASS SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS. 


In answer to many enquiries GEORGE GILL & Sons beg to inform 
the principals of Middle Class Schools and Colleges that their 

OXFORD & CAMBRIDGE ENGLISH HISTORY, 

Price One Shilling, 

is now ready, It has been specially written by Mr. Roscog MoNcAN, 
B.A., as a companion work to the well-known Oxford and Cambridge 
Shilling Series. In scope it is amply sufficient for pupils preparing for 
the Middle Class School Examinations. It servos equally well either for 
Reading or Memory Lessons, and we are quite confident a personal 
examination of the work will:commend it to all as a text book prepared 


by A TEACHER FOR THR WANTS OF A TEACHER. 
Before commmencing the work of another session teachers should 
examine s. d. 


The Oxford and Cambridge Geography KG rugs 
TheOxford and Cambridge Grammar and Analysis 
The Oxford and Cambridge History... .. ..' ... 
The Oxford and Cambridge Spelling 
Osborn’s Practical Arithmetic ... .. 
Osborn's Junior Poet: iy ees age 
Osborn's Selection of Poetry .. 
Educational Selection of Poetry 
School of Art Geometry .. . 
Yates' Scripture History 

The Turrp EprrioN of Girr's 


IMPERIAL GEOGRAPHY... .. .. .. .. 2 6 
is now ready. It is an Atlas as well as Geography, containing 84 full 
page, as well as other sketch maps. It is compiled to date, and serves 
the purposes of modern Education in a more marked manner than any 
other manual for advanced pupils now published. 

Samples sent free of any of the above publications for half their price in 
stamps. Catalogues also sent by 
GEORGE GILL & SONS, 
23, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


ORR ORRREH 
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| THE NORTH OF ENGLAND 
SCHOOL FURNISHING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


SOLE MAKERS OF 


2. THE DARLINGTON SLATEBOARDS. 


Tue YORKSHIRE UNION OF MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES, 
VICTORIA CHAMBERS, LEEDS, JULY 31st, 1878. 


I can speak with great satisfaction of the efficiency of | 
these Slateboards. For the greater part of the year I am 
using a Blackboard every night in the week in illustrating my 
Lectures. It is of great importance to me, and to my 
numerous audiences—often assembled in large rooms—that 
the Board I use should be easily worked on, and easily seen. 
For these qualities I have never met with any Boards to 
compare with the Slateboards of “The North of England 
School Furnishing Company." 

‘ They will of course be more costly than the ordinary 
Blackboards, but their beauty of surface and durability quite 
compensate for this, and I hope that every Institute and 
School will soon be supplied with these light, workable, 
cleanable, and permanent Slateboards. 
FRANK CURZON, 
Organizing Secretary and Lecturer to 250 Educational 
Institutes in Yorkshire and Durham. 


c. ^ af c dA 

E "(o2 Ta c ?7 
Ue, f , 
tL Cero pc 7 


Price Lists of these excellent articles, and other goods manufac- 
tured by the Company, will be forwarded on application to 


THOMAS R. CLIFFORD, 
Secretary of the Company, 


DARLINGTON. 


This style, 48 by 36, price £2. 15s. 


GEORGE GILL & SONS' 
MIDDLE CLASS SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS. 


In answer to many enquiries GEORGE GILL & Sons beg to inform 
the principals of Middle Class Schools and Colleges that their 
OXFORD & CAMBRIDGE ENGLISH HISTORY, 
Price One Shilling» 
is now ready, It has been specially written by Mr. Roscoe Mowcax, 


This style, 48 by 36, price £2.15s. 


SCHOLASTIC. 


SCHOOL TRANSFER AGENCY. 


B.A., as a companion work to the well-known Oxford and Cambridge 
Shilling Series. In scope it is amply sufficient for pupils preparing for 
the Middle Class School Examinations. It serves equally well either for 
Reading or Memory Lessons, and we are quite confident a personal 
examination of the work will commend it to all as a text book prepared 
by A TEACHER FOR THR WANTS OF A TEACHER. 


Before commmencing the work of another session teachers should 
examine 
The Oxford and Cambridge Geography pai eds 
The Oxford and Cambridge Grammar & Analysis 
The Oxford and Cambridge History... .. ...' ... 
The Oxford and Cambridge Spelling 
Osborn’s Practical Arithmetic ... ... 
Osborn’s Junior PY ve ase 
Osborn's Selection of Poetry ... 
Educational Selection of Poetry 
School of Art Geometry .. .. 
Yates’ Scripture History 
The Tuin EprrioN of Gini's 
IMPERIAL GEOGRAPHY .. .. .. .. .. 2 6 
isnow ready. Itisan Atlas as well as Geography, containing 84 full 
page, as well as other sketch maps. It is compiled to date, and serves 
the purposes of modern Education in a more marked manner than any 
other manual for advanced pupils now published. 
Samples sent free of any of the above publications for half their price in 
stamps. Catalogues also sent by 
GEORGE GILL & SONS, 
23, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


CHRP OR RRR eH e 
MOBRMROOCOCCOSOS 


MESSRS. ORELLANA, COLLIS, & CUFFE 

have a Special Department for the Purchase and 
Sale of Schools. All communications strictly private and 
confidential. 


Address— 
32a, George Street, Hanover Square, London, W. 


SCHOLASTIC. 
(TUTORS, Graduates, English and Foreign, 


introduced to Head-masters free of charge. 


A List of Disengaged Tutors sent on application. 


APPLY TO— 


ORELLANA, COLLIS, & CUFFE, 


324, GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, 
LONDON, W. 


-—— 
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THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published by 
Messrs. JOHN WALKER & Company, 
96, Farringdon Street, E.C. 


All Communications to the Editor should be sent to this 
Address. 


EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
Preaident—Dr. J. H. GiapsrowE, F.R.S. 
MEETINGS FOR THE MONTH. 

(Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C.—7.30 p.m.) 
DISCUSSIONS ON A SCHEME FOR A Mopet Mippie Crass 

CHOOL :— 

Oct. 13.—4n account of the School of the Ligue de L' Enseigne- 
ment at Brussels. P. Macnus, Esq., B.A., B.Sc. Lond. 
Oct. 20.—The Aim of a Model School, and the Principles on 
which ite Methods should be Founded. C. H. LAKE, Esq., 

B.A. Lond. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Tue space occupied in the present number by the Edu- 
cational Congress at Brussels, is large, but not; we think, 
disproportionate to its importance. It was the first of its 
kind, and willassuredly serve as a model to many succeeding 
ones. It was attended by the most distinguished teachers 
of Europe, and by the official representatives of every 
European government except England and. Turkey. 
The debates, it is true, led to no substantial results that 
ean be formulated and reduced to definite propositions; 
but no one who attended—and, in a lesser degree, no one 
who has read these debates—can failto catch some pregnant 


Englishman, perhaps the most marked feature was the 
absence of the clerical element. Though the Congress 
was open to all on the payment of five francs, not a cleric 
showed his face, not a protest was heard against the re- 
iterated denunciations of the Church as the natural 
enemy of education and progress. 


A woT less striking feature was the universal recogni- 
tion of Froebel's principles. The Congress, in fact, might 
be called the apotheosis of Froebel. Not only was one 
half of the first section devoted to the discussion of 
Kindergartens, but in every section the intuitive method 
was preached, and the only opponent the Froebelians 
encountered was a vivacious Belgian lady, who let her 
tongue run away with her, and declared modern Kinder- 
gartens an imposture because they had no gardens 
attached to them. It will be remembered that the only 
objection that Mr. Mundella raised, when a deputation 
lately waited on him to advocate the introduction of 
Froebel's system in elementary schools, was the expense. 
M. Guillaume has persuaded the city of Brussels to replace 
infant schools by Kindergartens, and he has proved that 
they can be made just as cheap. 


In our Report of the Congress, we have purposely 
omitted one of the chief attractions, the visit to the École 
Modéle, as Mr. Philip Magnus has undertaken to report 
on it fully to the Education Society. Without forestalling 
him, we may note three characteristics which will astonish 
most English teachers, and may lead some to consider 
their ways. There are no prizes; there are no punish- 
ments ; except for literary lessons (and literature is only 
a subsidiary subject) neither master nor pupil has a 
book. 


One other feature of the Congress we would gladly pass 
over, but the truth must out. Of all nations represented, 
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whether we judge by numbers or by weight, England made 
the worst show. Every civilized government, including 
Chili and Mexico, sent deputies; but if Mr. Oscar Browning 
had not gallantly stepped into the breach, there would have 
been no one to answer for England. Great names appeared 
on the list of adherent members (witness Mr. G. Brodrick, 
Professor, London; Mdlle. Mathilde Pattison, Atheneum 
Club), but there was present not a single Oxford or Cam- 
bridge Professor, not a single Inspector of Schools, not a 
single Public School Master. If it had not been for the 
High School Mistresses, who gathered in great force under 
Miss Buss's chaperonage, England could hardly have mus- 
tered a dozen. 


Derartu deprived the Congress of one of its most distin- 
guished members. Dr. W. B. Hodgson, of Edinburgh, 
attended the opening meeting on Sunday, and was present 
at the evening conversazione at the Bourse, but he retired 
early, complaining of a return of his old enemy, angina 
pectoris. During the night he grew worse, and was only 
kept alive by stimulants, administered by his old friends, 
Miss Buss and Miss Chessar. From this attack he never 
rallied, but died on Wednesday, August 25th, in his sixty- 
sixth year. The facts of his life have been so recently 
given in all the papers, that we need not repeat them. We 
would only add our tribute of respect and admiration to 
his memory. Not only will he take rank among “ the edu- 
cational reformers” of the century, but his loss will be 
mourned by manya poor dominie and struggling governess, 
who found in him a constant helper and friend. His genial 
humour, ready wit, and inexhaustible fund of anecdote, 
made him the favourite both of Edinburgh and London 
society; yet, though he had ceased to bea schoolmaster for 
nearly thirty years, he was always proud of his original 
profession, always ready to promote the cause of Education 
with purse, pen, and tongue. 


As we write, a host of pleasant memories rise before us. 
One reminiscence is characteristic, and may be here given. 
Dr. Hodgson was calling on a lady, when a prospective 
governess was announced. "The lady asked Dr. Hodgson 
to interview her. Dr. Hodgson retired to execute his 
commission, but in less than a minute there was a ringing 
of bells and a slamming of doors, and Dr. Hodgson re- 
appeared. ‘ What have you done with the good woman ?" 
“ I only asked her one question, ‘ why is Liverpool situated 
on the Mersey, or London on the Thames?' and she an- 
swered that she supposed it was a dispensation of Provi- 
dence,—and so I wished her good morning." 


Yer another death we have to record in connexion with 
the Congress, even more sad and sudden than that of Dr. 
Hodgson. Many who had lately met her must have been 
shocked, when they read in the papers, * Sept. 3rd, died at 
Brussels, after a short illness, Jane Agnes Chessar, aged 
44.” Miss Chessar had come to Brussels with her sister, 


not only to attend the Congress, but to report the Brussels 
Fétes for the Queen, to which newspaper she had been a 
constant contributor. She had suffered in the spring from 
a severe illness, but she told her friends that she had per. 
fectly recovered. She attended every meeting of the 
Congress, and on Friday she spoke in the General Assembly 
on the subject of Military Drill, giving an account of the 
competitions of the London Board Schools and the cadet 
corps of our Public Schools. Miss Chessar was not only ar 
advocate of women's education, but herself a most success: 
ful teacher and lecturer. For fifteen years she was a 
mistress at the Home and Colonial Society's Schools in the 
Gray's Inn Road, In 1873 she succeeded Mrs. Garrett 
Anderson on the London School Board, and it was owing 
to the strain of Board work, combined with her ordinary 
work as a teacher of physiology and physiography, that he 
health broke down. She was, at the time of her death, ¢ 
member of the Teachers’ Training and Registration Society 
of the Kindergarten Training College, and of the College 
of Preceptors. 


One English contemporary, and only one, as far as we 
are aware, has pretended to give a full report of the Con: 
gress. The organ of the N. U. E. T. devotes to it more 
than five closely printed pages, but the bulk of them is a 
translation of official reports, which might well have beer 
made in Red Lion Court. However, the reporter is carefu 
to inform us, that he was one of “the distinguished 
strangers who accepted the invitation," and adduces cir- 
cumstantial evidence of his presence:—he came from the 
Highlands; he took a Cook's tourist ticket; he was no! 
sick on the passage; he was present in evening dress a 
the “ Féte de Cercle" (whatever that may be), among “ the 
beauty and the chivalry of Belgium's capital" Suck 
evidence is irresistible, yet it is hard to conceive how any 
one who was present, and knew French and German, can 
have omitted the names of M. Fustel de Coulanges 
Herr Wagener, and Professor Stoy; can have passed ove 
the visit to the Model School; can have stated tha 


'the hygienie section was in favour of bilateral lighting 


or that Professor Hodgson had an apoplectic fit, whil 
walking in one of the suburbs. But, at any rate, the reporte 
knew who were not at the Congress, and on this subjec 
his pen runs freely :—“ Where were the Professors of Edu 
cation who feed fat in the chairs of the Scotch Uni 
versities ? What checked the fiery soul of Meiklejohn 
that he lent only his name, and not his far-sounding voice 
to the debate?" &c. &c. Poor Professor Meiklejohn, wh: 
was trounced of half his modest stipend, by a governmen: 
that broke faith ! 


MADAME SCHWABE, at the Brussels Conference, read : 
most interesting paper on her educational work at Naples 
Herself a disciple and personal friend of Richard Cobden 
she determined to carry out the doctrine of free exchang 
in the region of intellectual ideas. In 1860, at the invita 
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tion of the Dames philanthropiques of Turin, she undertook 
to establish a Kindergarten at Naples. She has now, in 
the old Collegio Medico, made over to her by the Italian 
Government, a Kindergarten, an elementary school, a 
secondary school, and a normal school for Froebel 
teachers. In the Kindergarten and schools there are 300 
day scholars, besides 65 boarders. Physiology, natural 
sciences, hygiene, and the elements of anthropology and 
domestic medicine are taught, all the best professors of the 
University of Naples giving their services gratuitously. 
The more practical arts of domestic economy—washing and 
cooking—are not neglected, and the girls, after twelve, if 
trustworthy, are promoted to the title of petites méres, and 
entrusted with the care of the infants. Madame Schwabe 
is rather a missionary than a free-trader, but her influence 
will do more for Naples than the distribution of tracts or 
the establishment of a market for English iron and cotton. 
It will countervail the surroundings which, according to 
Richter, educated the Neapolitan child—10,000 priests and 
100,000 lazaroni. 


The Educational Times, for September, prints in full 
the draft of the Teachers’ Registration Bill in its altered 
form, as Sir John Lubbock proposes to introduce it next 
session. The chief changes we notice are as follows :— 
1. The penal clauses against unregistered teachers (dis- 
ability to recover school fees, &c.) are abolished. 2. The 
clause by which a certificate is forfeited by three years' 
abstention from teaching, is abolished. 3. The clause con- 
ferring privilegia on the College of Preceptors is with- 
drawn. 4. The number of the Council to be elected by 
the general body of registered teachers, is reduced to four. 
5. Elementary teachers, having a University degree, are 
admitted to the register. 6. A special clause is added, 
recognizing the right of admission of women. The first 
of these clauses is no doubt politic, the rest seem to ns 
not only politie but wise. 


Tue Report of the Oxford and Cambridge Certificate 
Examinations has just appeared. We have the fear of 
Mr.Wickham before our eyes, and will only state facts; not, 
like the Guardian, attempt to draw inferences. The total 
number of candidates was 700; the number of certificates 
awarded, 476. The subjects almost universally taken, 
were Latin, elementary Mathematics, and Scripture know- 
ledge. In Science, altogether, including Mechanics, only 
14 distinctions were awarded to 328 candidates, In Botany, 
only one passed. We may record the distinctions of the 
following schools, premising that no account is taken of 
the numbers of the school, or of the numbers sent in. The 
first figure signifies certificates; the second, distinctions 
gained :—Eton, 34, 33; Harrow, 31, 26; King's College 
School, 26, 26; Marlborough, 28, 27; Bedford Grammar 
School, 22, 15; Sherborne, 22, 9; Repton and Rossall are 
bracketed with 4 distinguished in History; Winchester, 
Rugby, Charterhouse, and Haileybury, are conspicuous by 


their absence. We notice that the costly and, in our 
opinion, irrational practice of sending in boys who have 
already won a certificate, extensively prevails. 


A RECENT circular of M. Jules Ferry, embodying the 
recommendations of the Superior Council of Education, 
marks a new departure in French Secondary Education, 
and might furnish hints to our Public Schoolmasters if 
they were not convinced that theirs is the best of all 
possible systems. At the risk of preaching in the wilderness, 
we will quote one or two of the directions. 1. From the 
first class onwards, the object of teaching shall be to de- 
velop the judgment at the same time as the memory, and 
to exercise the child in expressing his thought. 2. In the 
elementary classes, the rules of grammar to be learnt shall 
be reduced to the indispensable minimum, on the principle 
that grammar should be learnt through language, and not 
language through grammar. 3. For the first three years, 
French shall be studied by oral or written exercises, on 
words, phrases, and the elements of literary style. A 
thorough study of French is recommended by the Council, 
not only for its own value, but as the best introduction 
for the study of Latin. 4. Compulsory Latin Verse is 
abolished, and a study of Latin and French Prosody sub- 
stituted. 5. History teaching should aim at presenting 
clearly the general development of those institutions on 
which modern society is built, and at inspiring respect for 
andattachment to the principles of law and justice on which 
it rests, even though such a course may necessitate the 
neglect of minor details, such as accounts of campaigns and 
battles. There is more to the point we should like to 
quote, but the authors of the Public School Latin Grammar 
will probably take a few years to digest the ménw here set 
before them. 


Tue three special questions for discussion in the Edu- 
eation Department of the Social Science Congress, to be 
held at Edinburgh, from October 6th to 13th, will be,— 
* The dangers of educational overwork," * How far the 
teaching of higher subjects in elementary schools should 
form part of a system of national education," and “The 
desirability of placing secondary schools under local 
authorities and the supervision of the Committee of Council 
on Education.” Dr. Keiller and Miss Peachey will open 
the first; Sir George Campbell, K.C.S.I., and Dr. Robert- 
son, the second; and Professor Laurie the third question. 


Tur Royal Library at Berlin, founded in 1659, and 
located in the “Schloss,” the residence of the Great 
Elector, at whose death it included 1,618 manuscripts and 
about 20,000 volumes, besides a natural history museum 
and a collection of apparatus, celebrated last month the 
100th year of its existence in its present domicile, whero 
it had been removed to by Frederick the Great in 1780. 
Itis, in a great measure, owing to the liberality of Frederick 
William III., and the intelligent patronage bestowed upon 
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it by his sons, the late and the present King, that the 
Royal Library at Berlin contains actually over 800,000 
volumes, and more than 15,000 manuscripts. 


At Jena, one of the oldest and most famous Universities 
of Germany, the students are at war with the civil autho- 
rities. Since the abolition of the University jurisdiction, 
a very large number of students have been arrested, and 
punished, often, it is asserted, on the evidence of interested 
or incompetent witnesses, and even upon hearsay, and the 
undergraduates are getting up a petition for the restoration 
of the old * Carcer" punishment. The civil authorities 
are said to have gone to such lengths in the punishment of 
academical offenders that the famous old University is 
likely to be reduced in numbers. 


At Oxford and Cambridge, town and gown rows have 
gone out of fashion, and collision between municipal autho- 
rities and undergraduates, such as the famous case of 
Currier Ball and the Corpus sizar, commemorated by Mr. 
Trevelyan, have grown rarer since the days of the “ Cam- 
bridge Dionysia." 

Educationalist, educationist, or neither? Mr. Fitzedward 
Hall, in his article on “ English rational and irrational ” 
(Nineteenth Century, Sept. 1880), reminds us that the sors 
tertia has here been chosen by one of our judges. Sir 
James Stephen (the second), in his now almost forgotten 
“ Essays by a Barrister,” denounces “ the hideous adjective 
educational, and its even more hideous substantive educa- 
tionist.” Mr. Hall justly observes that there is nothing 
more hideous in educational than in occasional, professional, 
constitutional, &c.; nothing more hideous in educationist than 
in excursionist, protectionist, abolitionist. But, as it often 
happens, the real offence was given, not by the sound, but 
by the sense. In those days, the Saturday Reviewer deli- 
berately sat down in the seat of the scornful, jeered at 
* educationists " for making so much fuss about the young, 
and announced that the one thing needfulin education was 
a little wholesome neglect. But somehow, after the reports 
of the three Commissions, most people came to the conclu- 
sion that neglect, whether wholesome or unwholesome, had 
had a very fair trial, and had produced by no means 
satisfactory results. So there has been a gradually in- 
creasing attention paid to things educational, and those 
who have made a study of education are sometimes men- 
tioned, and it is found convenient to speak of them as 
educationists. —Educationalist we had supposed to have 
become already obsolete, but we see that an excellent 
article on the House of Lords and the Fourth Schedule, 
in Fraser (August, 1880), is “by an Old Educationalist.” 
In the struggle for existence, however, the shorter word is 
almost certain to survive. The adjective educational has 
long been part of the English language, and, as such, de- 
serves respectful treatment at the hands of a Saturday 
Reviewer. Mr, Hall tells us it was in print as early as 


1652; “it was used by Mrs. Mary Knowles, in a colloquy 
with Dr. Johnson, and, as far as is known, escaped rebuke ; 
and it enjoyed the sanction of Edmund Burke.” In the 
words we have quoted from his essays, Sir J. Stephen 
seems falling foul of his mother tongue. 


Tue World likewise has been lately posing as an arbiter 
elegantiarum in language as well as fashions and morals. 
It wishes to know who invented the word “ purist,” a 
hateful neologism, a solecism that violates all analogy. 
“ In English, omne quod exit in ist comes from a verb or a 
substantive, never from an adjective.” To trace the in- 
ventor of a word is a rare chance, and we have no notion 
who invented “purist,” but we do know that Lord 
Chesterfield used it, and that the French “puriste” is as 
old as La Bruyère. As to analogy, we fancy that we have 
seen à good many paragraphs in the World about socialists, 
positivists, and specialists; but if these are neologisms, surely 
royalist is & good old English word. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF EDUCATION 
AT BRUSSELS. 


HE International Congress of Education met on Sunday 
August 22, in the Hall of the Athénée Royal, the great 
Modern School of Brussels. The chair was taken at 11.30 a.m. 
by M. VanHumbeéck, Minister of Public Instruction. On 
the platform were the delegates of foreign governments, M. 
Couvreur, the President; M. Tempel, the Vice-President. 
M. Alex. Jamar, the Treasurer; and M. Buls, the General Secre 
tary of the Congress. 


M. CovvnEvum, the President, after thanking the visitors for re. 
sponding in such numbers to the invitation of the General Committee 
said :—This is not an official Congress. It originated with a resolu- 
tion of the League of Instruction, but its members are in no way 
bound to the principles of the League. The Belgian Government, ir 
the same spirit, has given its sanction and patronage to the Committe 
of Organization, and the Minister of Public Instruction has accepted 
the office of honorary president. The delegates of foreign govern. 
ments, and the members of the Congress generally, are bound by n 
political, religious, or educational creed, but are all met for the purpose 
of free discussion, with the one end of arriving at the truth. The 
efforts of the Committee of Organization have been already crowned 
with success. I need only point to the numerous assembly before 
me, the representatives that nearly every government has sent, anc 
the remarkable volume of reports that has been put into your hands 
If it produced nothing else, it would have done a useful work. Ti 
what is this success due ? In a great measure, no doubt, to the in 
fluence of the League, the activity of the Organizing Committee, anc 
the concurrence of the Belgian and foreign governments. But al 
these are but the effects of a more general cause,—the public interes! 
which, during the last few years, has been awakened among al 
civilised nations, in the intellectual and moral development o 
humanity. The growth of this sentiment has been gradual; but nov 
that the current has set in this direction, it bears all along with it 
parties, sects, laymen, and clerics, even those who embark on the 
ship of Education only in hope of stopping the wavigation. The 
chief characteristic of this age, and its greatest glory, will be the 
popularization of education. This benefit we owe to the advance o 
democracy. In a state of society when each man is ealled upon t 
master for himself questions of religion, politics, and economy, whicl 
before occupied only statesmen and philosophers, public security 
and material prosperity, nay, the very existence of a nation, depenc 
on the general culture and intelligence of its citizens. The Church 
sometimes complains that science is invading its domain. It woulc 
like to preserve the monopoly of teaching and morals. I would no 
willingly shock any whose convictions are opposed to mine, but | 
cannot help expressing my own conviction that, where this antagonisu 
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is found, it arises from the feeling (unconscious perhaps) of the 
masses that their religious teaching is insufficient. 'The people feel 
that the school, by enlarging the intellectual sphere, elevates the 
mind and purifies the moral atmosphere, more than the pulpit and 
the confessional, better than the law courts and the police. And we 
may confidently hope for no less results in material than in moral pro- 
gress from the diffusion of knowledge. The last thing that a nation 
thinks of developing, is the intelligence of its children. Railroads 
are made, mines worked, waste lands reclaimed, but the brains all 
the while are let lie fallow. What new motive power will be added 
when these brains have been submitted for generations to systematic 
culture ! 

You will visit, ladies and gentlemen, our industrial and artistic 
exhibitions, and will be struck by their splendour. They have been 
a revelation even to those who thought they knew our country best. 
Certainly iv has made vast progress during the half century of its 
existence. If, after seeing this spectacle, you ask what has been the 
state of its education during the same time, and are told that for 
the first decade and more the law had not organized primary educa- 
tion, that even now there are great gaps in the system (especially in 
female education) to fill up, you will agree with me that the inven- 
tory of our present wealth is poor in comparison with what our 
country will be able in another fifty years to show, when it will have 
devoted to the culture of its children and their mothers that energy 
which hitherto it has given to its arts and manufactures. But in these 
matters zeal is not enough. We want knowledge and experience to 
avoid quicksands and steer the straightest course. To resolve the 
problems of education, there is but one sound method, that which we 
nre beginning to apply in our schools, tho method of observation. 
This is our motif in asking this Congress to act as a commission of 
inquiry, to amass facts and discuss problems, but not to pass resolu- 
tions. This is not to diminish its importance, but to assign it a róle 
analogous to that of the press. A congress brings to the light of 
common day ideas that have lain buried in musty tomes or the pro- 
ceedings of learned societies. It ventilates, it popularizes, it eluci- 
dates and simplifies knowledge; it controls, and so ends by gaining, 

ublic opinion, and then is recognized and embodied in legislation. 

us without votes, which increase the responsibility without in- 

creasing the usefulness, a congress is one of the most effective forms 
of self-government, the forerunner and counsellor of legislation. 

M. VaNnuMBEÉCK, the Minister of Public Instruction, after referring 
to the fétes of which the Congress formed part, said that the ideal of 
primary education was to make each acquainted with the powers he 
possessed by nature; to form the judgment by stimulating the obser- 
vation. It must rid itself of pedantic verbalism ; it must encourage, 
at the same time, exactitude and activity; and, above all, must implant 
the notion of duty. Of higher education, he said, that observation 
and experimentation would in fature have a larger place. The 
student, by not merely verifying past discoveries, but remaking them 
for himself, would acquire the spirit of research. He was far from 
depreciating memory, but it must be acknowledged that ancient 
methods aimed exclusively at the cultivation of this faculty, and neglec- 
ted the judgment and stunted the imagination which they pretended to 
develop. In conclusion, he said :—Iam stating the problems we have to 
solve; it would be out of place, in an introductory address, to attempt 
the solution. Different nationalities are here met to compare notes 
and take counsel together. In old days each nation thought that its 
greatness depended on weakening other nátions. Now all civilised 
nations combine to discuss the best methods of advancing the in- 
tellectua), material, and moral progress of mankind. The millennium 
of universal brotherhood is still far distant, but we have left behind 
the days of universal mistrust and hereditary hostilities. I say, then, 
to our foreign members, “ teach us," and I say to my compatriots, 
“let us listen and profit." And turning once more to our distinguished 
guests, I think I shall not be wanting in modesty if I express a hope 
that they may take away from Belgium some useful lessons in return 
for those they have left us. If we have not done all for public in- 
struction, we have done much ; and it would be false modesty not to 
assert that our public schools and colleges are, though far from 
perfect, in many respects an advance on all that has been previously 
attempted. 

M. Buts, the Secretary of the League, then gave a short sketch of 
the preliminary work of the Congress. 

Dr. BECKER, first Burgomaster of Cologne, and Member of the 
Reichsrath ; M. Minos; Professor of the Lycée at Lisbon; and 
M. Nancy, the Chilian delegate, addressed the Congress in German, 
Portuguese, and Spanish. After a vote of thanks to M. Vanhumbeéck 
“ the regenerator of our public instruction," the Congress separated 
for the day. 


Monday, August 23. 


The morning was devoted to sectional work. The Congress was 
divided into six sections :—1. Primary Education, in two divisions, 
treating general and special questions. 2. Secondary Education. 
3. Higher Education. 4. Technical and Special Education. 5. Edu- 
cation of adults. 6. School Hygiene. The questions proposed 
occupy five columns of the Bulletin du Congrés, and a full report 
would fill several numbers of the Journal. We can only glance at 
the chief points of interest, and give some of the more remarkable 
speeches. 'The most popular section was that of Primary Education. 
In division A, the two questions discussed were School Museums, and 
the Education of Girls. On the first question, General Kokuowsky, 
Director of the Pedagogic Museum of St. Petersburg, gave a 
summary of his report. terials illustrative of phenomena already 
familiar to children, such as rain, gravitation, are superfluous. 
Heimathskunde (knowledge of one's native district) ought to be 
fully illustrated by collections of national industries, &c. Magic 
lanterns (the St. Petersburg museum possesses 4,500 slides), a salle 
des conférences (lecture theatre), a lending library for children, and a 
pedagogic library for masters, are almost indispensable additions. 
On the second question, the report of M. Laporte called forth an 
eloquent protest from Miss Brackett, an American teacher, in favour 
of girls being educated on the same platform, and in the same classes, 
as boys. In section B, Kindergartens were discussed. No direct 
opponents to Froebel were heard, and exception was taken to the 
form of the question proposed, ‘‘ What are the developments of which 
the system of Froebel is susceptible ?" It was agreed to substitute 
for *developments" the word “applications.” Mme. DE PORTUGAL 
corrected some mistaken notions in the report of M. Fischer, as that 
Froebel wished by the gift of balls to give a child an idea of space. 
She pointed out that the chief danger of Froebelism was servile 
imitation. She herself never gave the same lesson twice, and had 
refused to publish any of her lessons, for fear that they would be 
blindly copied. Another danger was, that the primary ideal of 
Froebel, to bring the child into direct contact with nature, was lost 
sight of; it often meant merely beginning school routine earlier ; and 
in France the Kindergarten rarely possessed a garden. Mrs. WEST- 
LAKE, of the London School Board, who distinguished herself by her 
perfect command of French, pointed out the impossibility of ob- 
taining gardens in popular centres like London, and thought that 
large class-rooms and asphalted courts were a sufficient substitute. 
The principal conclusions arrived at by the section, were :—1. That 
lectures should be instituted not only for intended, but actual, 
teachers; and that every elementary teacher should be required to 
show a knowledge of Froebel's 2. There should be transition 
classes between the Kindergarten and the Primary School. 3. No 
class in a Kindergarten should exceed 50. 

In the section of Hygiene, M. Perrin stated that the requirements 
of the Council of Education were, for each pupil, one metre of super- 
ficies, and four metres of height. The section adopted almost 
unanimously the proposition of M. Janssens, that, for a class of 50, 
the minimum accommodation required was a room of 9°60 metres by 
8 and 475 in height.* The light should be a side light, and should 
only come from one side. 


In the afternoon the question proposed for discussion in general 
assembly was—“ What object should the legislator keep in view in 
drawing out the programme of primary education ?” 

M. Saticts, Répétiteur at the Ecole Polytechnique of Paris, spoke 
in favour of industrial schools, in which primary education, as now 
understood, should be combined with the teaching of some manual 
art. He said, that at present Jacques Bonhomme sent his child to 
school only on compulsion, because he felt that the education he 
received had little or no bearing on his future life and calling. 
Children who are destined to be labourers or bricklayers or carpen- 
ters, are taught as if they were intended for notaries, and all the 
prizes go to the best calligraphist or the best grammarian. Faisons 
des hommes is the watchword of the modern school of educationists, 
but primary education only makes half men ; it trains the mind, but 
neglects the hand; it teaches the alphabet, but does not impart the 
rudiments of manual dexterity. 

M. Salicis, by help of a subvention of the municipal authorities, 
has founded at Paris “a school of apprenticeship” (Ecole de la rue 
Tournefort) in which these ideas have been carried out, and 
M. Gréard, the Government Inspector, reports that the intellectual 
education ofthe children has gained rather than suffered by the 
addition of manual training. 


* Metre 39$ inches, 
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M. Stuys, the Director of the Ecole Modèle of Brussels, held that 
the end of the legislator is not to secure the acquisition of determinate 
knowledge, such as reading. The lower classes do not read, even 
when they know how to read. The labonrer or workman, living in a 
world void of ideas, is not likely to interest himself in a book which 
he will not understand, because his faculties of observation and re- 
flection have lain fallow. Primary schools, founded on purely 
ntilitarian principles, are certain to break down, because it is im- 
possible to assimilate knowledges given before the mind is ripe for 
them. What is wanted is to arouse and educe the faculties tho 
child already possesses, to preserve the natural harmony be- 
tween intellectual and physical powers, to teach him by degrees 
the rudiments of the sciences which he will learn later on, and, at 
the same time, not to neglect his moral culture. This is what 
Froebel’s system does for infants, and the Model School is an appli- 
cation of Froebel's principles to primary education. 

M. Vercamer, Inspector of Primary Education, pointed out the 
total neglect of political education in elementary schools. As a child 
before twelve is incapable of understanding political ideas, he ex- 
pressed a wish that some practical means might be devised of keeping 
children at school after twelve, and dwelt on the importance of night 
schools to supplement the work of the primary school. 

M. Francottn, of Paris, maintained that even primary education 
must take all knowledge for its province, must be (to use a dangerous 
word) encyclopsdic. The religious education of the middle ages 
pretended to give the key to all knowledge; now that the era of 
dogma is passed, science is bound to do no less; it must answer or 
give a clue to all the questions that an inquisitive child will put 
about the world it lives in. Our teaching must include everything, 
and with better methods this is not utopian. 

M. Pisco, Director of the Realschule at Vienna, pointed out some 
practical limitations to the ambitious programme of M. Francolin. 
The digestion of children is limited, it is of no use to give them what 
they cannot assimilate. It is not so important to teach them truth, 
as a love of truth. In all we must proceed from the known to the 
unknown, and the basis on which we have to build is narrow. 


Tuesday Morning. 


In section 1, the chief subject discussed was Mixed Schools. The 
general feeling of the section seemed in favour of mixed schools up 
to the age of nine or ten, and of women as teachers for such schools. 
Above that age, it was held that the difference of manners on the 
Continent—the comparative seclusion of girls from the other sex— 
would be fatal to the adoption of the American system. M. DE 
MEEREN gave an amusing account of the misfortunes of a mixed 
school at Saint-Josse-ten-Noode, which had eventually to be bifarcated 
on account of the numerous complaints of the parents, that the 
morals of their sons were being corrupted by daily contact with les 
jewnes filles. Mr. SLUYs gave an interesting exposé of the theory and 
method of the Ecole Modele, of which we have spoken elsewhere. 
Summing up, he said, '' Scientific teaching ina primary school should 
be given in the lower classes by direct intuition ; in the middle classes 
by e! analytic method; and in the upper classes by the synthetic 
me ; 


In the afternoon the question treated in the General Assembly 
was :—“ Ought the programme of secondary instruction (enseignement 
moyen) to be adapted to the special higher course that the pupil 
intends to pursue, or ought it to aim at securing that general culture 
which must form the basis of all special studies?" And as secondary 
questions :—“ In what proportion should the time be divided between 
literary and scientific studies? What time should be given respec- 
tively to the study of ancient and modern languages, and of the 
mother tongue ?" 

M. pz HEEsEN, the Russian delegate, said that Russia, lately wishing 
to modify her secondary education, had sent commissions to investi- 
gate and report on the schools in foreign countries. The report they 
brought back was almost unanimously in favour of classical against 
modern schools; and he instanced especially Germany and Austria. 
The partisans of ‘ professional" (i.e., modern) schools insist on the 
pre-eminence of a mathematical training. But in Germany, it was 
proved that pupils who have received a classical training, when they 
proceed to the University, beat all others even in technical and 
scientific studies. 

M. Van per KINDERE, Professor of the University of Brussels, said,— 
The ideal of education is to impart to each man the accumulated 
knowledge of the past. This is an impossible ideal, but each age has 
tried in its own way to approximate to it. The ideal of the renais- 
sance was a thorough knowledge of the classics, The middle ages 


originated nothing in education, Of modern times, the two charac- 
teristics are the development of science and international intercourse. 
These two facts should be represented in modern education. We 
must study science and modern languages. This has been more or 
less admitted, and our schoolmasters have tried to sew the new 
studies on to the old rags of antiquity, but the result has been a 
miserable failure. We have tried to serve two masters, and satisfied 
neither. What we want is a renovated programme. The weakest 
must go to the wall, and in this case there can be no doubt that the 
weakest is classics. We hear much of the advantages of a study of 
Latin, and it is constantly being dinned into our ears, that without 
Latin no one can be said to be really educated. That this may have 
been so once, I do not deny, but then the study was tborough, and I 
say that it was the method and not the language that educated our 
forefathers. What does an ordinary boy who leaves school, hardly 
able to hammer out au easy bit of Cicero by help of a dictionary, 
know of antiquity ? Now-a-days we know a little of everything; in 
other words, we ius nothing. 

The outcome of these considerations is, that we must give to 
Sciences and modern languages a larger share in our secondary educa- 
tion, aud the time for this must be gained by beginning Latin much 
later, and (though I regret the necessity) by excluding Greek. 

M.Srecuen, Professor at the University of Liége, agreed on the whole 
with the last speaker, but considered that the question between the Hu- 
manists and the Utilitarians was still an open one, and pedagogy had 
not said its last word. The problem was to establish a progressive and 
uninterrupted course of study ; to prepare boys at the same time for 
practical life and for the Universities; to keep on stimulating the 
appetite for new studies, and yet to give a boy, who does not intend 
to finish the curriculum, a stock of knowledge that shall be complete 
as far as it goes, and of service in his business or occupation. To 
reconcile as far as possible these two contending interests, the system 
of bifurcation has been invented, and we have Real-schulen side by side 
with the Gymnasien. But this is only a compromise. The unity of 
studies is sacrificed, and it is Sopomibje with a young boy to tell for 
which branch he is best fitted. To give up classics is a crude solution. 
Minds may be enervated by science as well as by classics. 

Mr. Prins refused to admit the dilemma, It was not a question of 
giving up classics for science. Education might be scientific, and at 
the same time literary. It is true that Latin and Greek must go; 
the classics have done little for us in the past, and will do still less in 
the future. What have we to do with antiquity ? Have we not onr 
own ítraditions— our national traditions; the traditions of modern 
Europe? German and English are, in modern education, the equiva- 
lents of Greek and Latin. They are richer in associations, in litera- 
ture, and in practical utility, and should take the place of Latin and 
Greek in our schools. 


Wednesday, August 25. 


The first section was occupied with the question of Liberty of 
Teaching; i.e., how far Education should by controlled by the State ? 
The question has not the same interest for us that it has on the Con- 
tinent, where, as a rule, every teacher is under official control. Only 
two of the speeches are likely to interest our readers. M. FRANCOLIN 
desired complete liberty for higher education, but claimed for the 
State a right to intervene in secondary and primary education. In 
support of his thesis, he referred to the continual scandals, which, he 
said, were a matter of notoriety in the private schools of France, and 
quoted ‘‘ Dotheboys' Hall" as a sample of private schools in England. 
Mr. SONNENSCHEIN pointed out the anachronism, and vindicated our 
national honour. M. Brock gave an interesting account of the 
system of elementary education in Norwey, which most nearly approxi- 
mates to England. Primary education is obligatory and gratuitous. 
In each commune there is a School-Board, which appoints certificated 
masters; but, side by side with the Government schools, there are 
private schools, In Norway any one is free to teach, but the State 
reserves for itself the right of inspection. If the inspector reports 
that in any private school the pupils do not come up to the fixed 
standard, the school is disqualified, and the pupils are forced to attend 
a Government school. 


In the afternoon session of the General Assembly, the question 
proposed was :—‘ Should higher education be confined to the aequiring 
of professional aptitudes. (1) Should not University studies aim at 
disseminating among the upper classes the essential element of all 
the sciences, and thus encourage the general education of the nation? 
(2) Is it desirable, in the cause of science, to organize higher studies, 
apart from the regular curriculum of the University; and how should 
they be organized P” 

Dr. pe Rounaix, Professor at the University of Brussels, said :—1 
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Shall confine my remarks chiefly to the Universities of Belgium. It 
is plain that the main object of a University is to diffuse knowledge 
and popularize science. It follows that its chief business is, not 
research, but an exposition of the whole range of existing knowledge. 
The programme of our Belgian Universities fairly realises this ideal. 
It is true, that we are often charged with being too practical, and 
neglecting pure science, and I candidly allow that there is some truth 
in the charge. ‘The remedy, however, in our case is, not to annex to 
our Universities higher courses for honour men (instituts de perfec- 
tionnement) such as they have in Germany. They would cost too 
much; we have no rich endowment, and the nation is not enough 
alive to their importance to pay for them. We ought to concentrate 
our resources on a single central institution for scientific research : 
this would attract the highest intellects, and it would not impoverish 
the Universities, but constitute a bank, on which they could draw for 
their professors. 

Dr. Croco, after a somewhat lengthy disquisition on the funda- 
mental distinction between the utilitarian and scientific faculties, and 
the types of men in whom they respectively predominate, inferred 
that the University must be so constituted as to include both—in 
plain English, there must be pass and class men. Before the French 
invasion, Louvain had, like the German Universities, its licentiates 
and doctors; all this was upset by the French in 1814. At the begin- 
ning of the century there was no higher education in Belgium, and 
the erection of the three Universities of Ghent, Liège, and Louvain 
was an immense service that the Dutch government rendered to this 
country. Notwithstanding, one of the grievances formulated against 
the Dutch government in 1830, was the number of the Universities ; 
and yet, in 1835, a fourth—that of Brussels—was founded. Of these 
four, three recognise no other dogma than that of science. Louvain 
alone is denominational, and the speaker would not wish it otherwise, 
for science can only gain by the vigour of its opponents. 

Dr. Croeq next explained the German University system, which he 
admired, but “sans fétishism." It was excellent for real students 
of science, but not for those whose only object is to gain a diploma. 
Hence the number of specialists, i.e., incomplete savants, in Ger- 
many. For medicine specialisation is impossible; you cannot know 
a part of the science without knowing the whole. The physician 
must have taken a survey of the whole field, before he pursues any 
branch separately. The great German philosophers and savants 
never had any practical notions of the immediate application of 
scientific knowledge. Against this excess of pure science a reaction 
is going on in Germany, and utilitarianism is fast gaining ground. 
The sceptre is fast passing from Germany, and it would seem as if 
Italy was destined to be her successor. France offers a better 
example than Germany for Belgium to follow. There is the Collége 
de France, and the Ecole des hautes études; bodies which pursue 
science simply without giving diplomas ; while, for professional studies, 
there are the faculties of the University. Such a body would form a 
sort of normal school for higher education. 

M. Tempers, the Vice-President, pointed out that the faculties into 
which the Belgian Universities were divided, made no provision for 
giving a general busis of knowledge on which all special studies should 
rest. Again, in his care to develope professional aptitudes, the legis- 
lator wholly neglected political education. There ought, in all Uni- 
versities, to be a course of constitutional history, of international law, 
and of political economy. There ought, also, to be a course of the 
history of religions. The history of religions is, as it were, the soul 
of history ; it shows us the main currents of the ages, and the highest 
aspiration of mankind ; it is not inconsistent with free thought and 
perfect liberty of conscience. Another side of education that the 
Universities neglected, was the moral training of the student. 
Debating societies, literary clabs, musical unions, &c., would be found 
to ri ewe public spirit and esprit de corps. To sum up, the duty of 
a University is not only to manufacture savants, but to train up 
citizens, and to diffuse culture among the higher classes. 

M. Tuowas and M. BrEavssrRE both protested against M. Crocq’s 
proposal to create special scientific institutions ; such a divorce would 
be a fatal blow both to science and to professional study. The scien- 
tific colleges would be empty, and the professional training would be 
barren. “Found as many professorships as you like,” said M. Beaus- 
sire, * the more the better, and make the different courses optional, 
but let them be united in one University." 


Thursday, August 26. 

In the first and second sections, Normal Schools was the question 
ofthe day. Inthe first, the debate was lively, but would hardly 
interest our readers. M. Braun, the Inspector of Normal Schools, 
was subject to a cross fire,—some picking to pieces the new programme 


for Normal Schools, proposed by M. Braun two years ago, others 
declaring that they themselves had learnt nothing of the art of 
teaching at thesé schools, (one pupil who had passed brilliantly in 
Chemistry, had never seen phosphorous, except at the end of a match, 
or made an analysis,) and M. SLUYs, discharging a private mitrailleuse 
in defence of the Model School. Mr. LANGLER, as a set-off against our 
indefensible system of pupil-teachers, spotted a defect in the 
Belgian system,—there is a gap of two years between fourteen, the 
age at which a boy leaves a primary school, and sixteen, the earliest 
age at which he can be received in a normal school. In the second 
section, the debate was less animated, but more instructive. Pro- 
fessor Stoy, of Jena, drew a vigorous sketch of an ideal normal school 
for secondary education. Two conditions he declared essential: it 
must have annexed to it a school in which candidates can learn their 
business by experiment, and be tested themselves ; and it must be in 
a university town, or at least in some great intellectual centre. _ But 
the piéce de resistance of the session was the account of the Ecole 
Normale of Paris, by its director, M. FusrEL DE CoULANGES, the worthy 
successor of M. Bersot. M. de Coulanges, the well-known author of 
La cité antique, is a tall, spare, clean-shaven gentleman, with a 
high intellectual forehead, whose look and bearing recall rather theold 
type of Eton and Harrow headmasters, than the modern French 
professor. M. de Coulanges is a firm believer in classical culture, 
and he helped to restore the balance against the preponderatiug 
weight ofthe scientists. If I am asked, he said, what courses of 
pedagogy we have in our École Normale, I must answer, nome. Our 
pedagogy consists in making our pupils study everything thoroughly 
(approfondir toutes les choses). History, for example, is studied only 
in the original sources. We put the documents, chronicles, treatises, 
&c., into their hands, and tell them to digest, analyse, compare, and 
sum up. Experience has proved that this course of study produces 
the best professors. After a trial of a fortnight, which is almost 
nominal, during which the candidate attends a selected school, takes 
classes, and receives hints from the director, he enters on his functions 
at once. The signal successes are numerous, the failures compara- 
tively rare. The other method was tried and deliberately abandoned. 
In 1853, every professor had to undergo a probation of two years in 
some school, but it was found that the best men were irked by this 
position of professeurs fainéants, and either threw up their appoint- 
ments or wearied of their work before they had begun. The weak 
point of our professors is not inexperience and want of tact, but 
ennui. The younger the teacher the better. As to the ques- 
tion of internats versus ezternats, I am strongly in favour of 
the former. A common life not only promotes professional feeling, 
but is in itself a liberal education. ‘To Mr, Browning, who has 
insisted on the triple necessity for a teacher of knowing the his- 
tory of education, psychology, and the practical art of discipline, and 
who has given us an account of what has been done to meet these 
needs by the Teachers’ Syndicate at Cambridge, I would reply that 
with us the history of education is included in the general study of 
history, psychology forms one of the courses of the Ecole Normale, 
and as to discipline a failure in that respect with our pupils is a 
very rare occurrence. After all, the best preparation for a teacher is 
a thorough knowledge of the subjects he has to teach, and an 
enthusiasm for truth and goodness sania le vrai et le bien). 

Professor Pisko, of Vienna, gave an interesting account of the 
normal schools of Austria, For primary schools, the training of 
masters is much the same as in France. For secondary schools, the 
candidates follow a three years' course at the university, and after their 
final examination, which includes pedagogy, are sent as Probe Candi» 
daten to schools selected by the government inspectors, in order to 
follow the lessons of professors who have gained a reputation in any 
branch of teaching. 


In the afternoon the General Assembly discussed the organization 
of Schools of Art. 

M. Drsmouttns, of Paris, criticized the report of M. Roesler, of 
Vienna, which, according to him, erred by its too elaborate classifi- 
cation. The mass of details obscured the main principle of art 
teaching, and we could not see the wood for the trees. Instead of 
classifying scholars according to their destined trades and professions, 
M. Desmoulins would have them initiated into the principles which 
underlie all art. He would follow the example of tho great artists 
of the Renaissance, Da Vinci, Verrochio, and Perugini, who practised 
and professed at once all the branches of art, leaving to their pupils 
later on to choose their particular branch. He quoted, in support of 
his thesis, Leonardo's **'T'reatise on Drawing," which is nothing but 
a development of the simple rule, that the pupil should draw all that 
he sees, so that the expression of form, by means of lines and curves, 
may become to him a second nature, as natural as the expression of 
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ideas by means of words. The student should always have an album 
in one hand, and a pencilin the other. As Da Vinci says, we must 
know a little of everything, in order to know one thing well. 'This 
principle is violated by M. Roesler's specialization. Violet le Duc 
made these demands of an artist. Il faut savoir voir, concevoir, et 
exécuter. Academies preposterously reverse the order and put 
execution first. The Dupuis method is an application of Le Duc's 
principle, and its success has been abundantly proved, though 
Dupuis is still a prophet without honour in his own country. The 
speaker related a crucial test to which it had been put. In a private 
aeademy at Paris, the students had been taught for three months on 
the Dupuis system, copying geometrical models hung on the walls. 
At the end of that time they were pitted against a class from the 
medical school, who had for six years been drawing from the flat. 
The six years’ students were beaten allalong the line. Inconclusion, 
M. Desmoulins commended highly the object lessons and modelling 
of the Froebel system, but wished to see these supplemented by 
lessons in wood-carving and iron-moulding, not for their practical 
utility, but in order to train the eye and exercise the hand. 

The rest of the discussion turned mainly on the question of State 
interference in art teaching. M. DooN£E, of Lidge, in an eloquent 
speech, insisted that the State was the natural successor of the 
ancient corporations. The selfish exclusiveness and arbitrary re- 
strictions of the trade guilds had doomed them to decay, and it was 
hopeless to try and revive them; but we might revive what there 
was of good in them,—the attention to details, the encouragement of 
individual excellence, the apprenticeship of the novice to a skilled 
master. This was the business of the State. 

M. FRANCOLIN, and others, wished to limit the action of the State 
to the establishment of museums and subsidizing of schools of art. 
To indicate the methods to be pursued, or to examine tho results, is 
no business of the State. "The Académie des Beaux-Arts, in France, 
is a crying instance of the pernicions influence on art of a govern- 
ment monopoly. 

Friday, August 27. 


In the first section, a debate on Memory was not very fruitful in 
practical help for the teacher. M. GALLET, the reporter, driving to its 
extreme Montaigne’s paradox, Savoir par coeur west pas savoir, 
wished to abolish absolutely all learning by heart. Ce que l'on conçoit 
bien se retient aisément was the text of his sermon. The intuitive 
memory is sufficient in itself to form the memory, all rote knowledge 
is ea vi termini unassimilated and worthless. These views found 
ande support. M. Srurs, however, made a successful assault on 

. Gallet's theory, choosing as his point of attack the multiplica- 
tion table. To know that five times eight is forty, is a different thing 
from understanding and being able to apply the process by which 
the result is obtained. To the boy who knows his table, **five times 
eight” suggests instinctively “ forty," the two terms are inseparably 
connected. This, M. Gallet allowed, but would produce the same 
result by a constant repetition of questions and problems. But this, 
M. Sluys reported, is tantamount to learning by heart. 

In the second section, the question proposed was, ‘Ought the 
curriculum of secondary education to correspond to the special 
higher studies that the pupil intends to pursue ; or ought it to aim at 
giving a general culture to serve as the common basis and prepara- 
tion for all special studies ' Actually, the question was narrowed to 
the old-standing quarrel between the Scientists and the Humanists. 

M. WaGENEn, Administrative Inspector of the University of Ghent, 
found a solntion of the question, not in any modification of programmes, 
but in extending the years of study, A German devoted nine years 
to secondary education, a Belgian only six. He was the last to 
depreciate the value of modern languages, and had himself advocated 
their introduction in Belgium as part of the first stage of secondary 
education. At the same time, he was convinced that they would 
never take the place of a study of antiquity. In a recent tour 
through Germany, he had taken pains to gather the opinions of all 
the most distinguished scientific men, and had found that, with few 
exceptions, they were in favour of retaining the study of ancient 
languages. 

M. Lapuron, of Malines, declared himself a realist. In a qualified 
sense, he admitted the utility of the study of ancient languages ; but, 
as Herbert Spencer had said, literatures pass and science remains, 
Literature is the clothing, science the body. Science is the food 
of the many, literature the luxury of the few. Purely literary 
studies, not-observing the scientific method, fail to cultivate the 
observation and the judgment, and they encourage a credulity, or 
incredality, equally irrational. Science does not exclude literature, 
but it assigns it its proper place, as the cornice, not the corner-stone, 
of education, 


M. PEncAMINI, of Brussels, said that the modern educator coul 
not aspire to take all knowledge as his province. He must mak 
his choice, and, however unwillingly, throw overboard the less valuabl 
of his wares,—that is, Latin and Greek. The chief value of these, a 
the classicists allowed, consisted in the methed ; but the same methoc 
could be applied to the study of German as to the study of Greek 
while the practical superiority of modern languages, as a means o 
intercommunication, and a key to open the treasures of moder 
Science, was undeniable. 

Mr. Brownino thought the attempt to formulate a universal systen 
of education chimerical. His ideal was the Port Royal system, i: 
which there was no general programme, but the personal influenco 
of the master was brought to bear on a small number of pupils 
Herbert Spencer went even farther than this, and, in a private con 
versation with Mr. Browning, had maintained that schools were ai 
excrescence and an impertinence, the only real education being tha 
gained by life and experience. Without endorsing his illustriou 
friend's opinion, he quoted it as a protest against exclusiveness an: 
excessive systeniatisation. The education of the middle ages had ha 
bare justice dealt it. Dante alone is proof that it was sufficient t 
develop all the faculties of man. He did wish, indeed, stare supe 
antiquas vias, or to put new wine into old bottles. Science is th 
characteristic of our age, and scientific discoveries are preparing a ne 
renaissance, just as the renaissance of the 15th century was wrough 
by the recovery of ancient literature. But we should never forge 
that our civilization is the resultant of Hellenism and Hebraism, an: 
we cannot afford to neglect either force. We cannot, indeed, hope t 
pursue both pari passu: the encyclopsedic education of the middl 
ages is no longer possible. But both may be pursued separately 
We may pursue science without neglecting classics. Our danger i: 
not an excess of science, but idleness and ignorance. In any cas 
let us not sacrifice Hellenism, one of the two bases of our civilizatior 

M. DELvc would retain the real study of antiquity, but sacrific 
verbal and grammatical scholarship. : 

M. FusrEL DE CoULANGES would attempt to answer.M. Pergamini' 
question, ** What is the mysterious virtue which attaches to the stud 
of Greek?" The Greek language and literature supplied standard 
of excellence, and models of perfect simplicity and taste, such as n 
other literature can approach. Great as were the tragedies of Cor 
neille, they were marred by faults of taste, and barren tracts of vapi 
rhetoric. For faultless art we must turn to Sophocles. He ha 
heard the most distinguished forensic orators of France, but the 
seemed to him bunglers compared with Lysias and Demosthenes. | 
a sacrifice must be made, he would rather give up Latin than Greel 
Latin literature was in the main a replica of Greek, and there wer 
but three Latin authors who could claim the first rank — Virgi 
Horace, and Terence. 

M. SrEINBART, of Duisburg, pointed out that we had to legi: 
late for average intellects, and it would be unfair to sacrifice th 
mass for the benefit of the elect few. He should like to hear ho 
M. Stecher would propose to carry out in practice the integral educ: 
tion that he recommended in his report. The classicists reminde 
him of a criticism of Ste. Beuve: “ Lamartine parle à chaque page ¢ 
sa móre; en parlant de sa mére il parle de lui-méme." So tk 
Humanists are always saying, “ Look at us, we were bred on Lati 
and Greek ; could there be a more excellent training ?" "They forg: 
that Schiller knéw not a word of Greek, and Goethe only a sma 
tering. He was no leveller, who wished to abolish Latin and Gree 
teaching. Let the Gymnasien exist side by side with the Real-schule 
All he asked for was, a free field and no favour. By their fruits 5 
shall know them. Recent statistics in Prussia had disproved tk 
popular superstition, that the classical schools beat the moderr 
and Molkte had recently remodelled all the military schools on th 
modern system. Finally, he protested against the attempt to con 
bine the advantages of both systems. ‘‘ A Prussian boy has six hou 
a day in school, and four or five hours of preparation; and yet, aft 
ten years of school, he leaves knowing very little Greek. Do not, fi 
heaven's sake, add fresh burdens, and break backs that are nlread 
overstrained !* 


The fourth section was occupied with the Professional Training : 
Women. We regret that we have not space to report the interestin 
account of Madame Victor Paulin's Industrial School at Paris ; of t} 
ateliers for dressmakers, artificial-flower makers, &c.; of Madan 
Viard, or M. Limousin's plea for opening all professions to wome: 
and giving equal pay for the same work. 

The sixth section concluded its labours by two resolutions :- 
1. “That the Belgian Government be solicited to establish statisti 
of school hygiene, in order to determine the general effect of publ 
schools on the health of children,” 2, “That the new organizatic 


of medical commissions in Belgium, and especially the creation of 
correspondents to these commissions, be taken as a starting point 
for systematic investigations of the statistics of school hygiene ; and 
that international communications on this subject be established." 

The subject proposed for the General Assembly—‘ What services 
can schools render to the army, and what services can the army 
render to general education ?" is, fortunately, of secondary interest to a 
country like England, that has a small army and no conscription. 
The most prominent feature of the debate was the universal protest 
against militarism. Those who advocated the introduction of mili- 
tary drill, and the study of tactics in school, advocated it on the 
ground that it would lessen the difference between the civilian and 
the soldier, and break down military cast. At the same time, all 
were agreed on the vital importance of gymnastics in schools,—a point 
in which England is far behind the Continent. 


Saturday, August 28. 

The first section, À., was unanimous in favour of gratuitous instruc- 
tion, the only question raised being, whether it should extend, as in 
. Switzerland, to secondary and higher education. M. CoNrREInAs said, 
that in Portugal gratuitous teaching was established by the Marquis 
de Pombal, after the expulsion of the Jesuits ; while obligatory 
teaching dated from the establishment of the present constitution, 
more than forty years ago. M. LAMBERT and M, DE MEREN were in 
favour of retaining schools with fees side by side with free schools, 
in order to catch the children of the middle classes, who thought they 
got a better education in the fee-paying schools of the Congre- 

ionists. 

In the first section, B., M. Stuys expounded the theory and prac- 
tice of excursions scolaires, of which some account was given in the 
August number of the Journal of Education.* 

On the question, ‘‘ What is the best system of discipline and of 
emulation for primary schools?” Mr. SONNENSCHEIN gave the cue 
which most speakers followed,—in the school of the future, emula- 
tion will cease, and prizes and punishments will be abolished, 
M. Burs, treating the question historically, showed that prizes and 
competitions were an invention of the Jesuits, designed to flatter 
base passions, and so promote their ambitious schemes. M. Latino 
DE NaTALI pointed to the bright example that the city of Palermo 
had set in making over to the poor the funds before applied to school 

izes. M. Stvys called the attention of the section to the curious 

aet that corporal punishment still existed in certain civilized 

countries, such as Saxony and England, a survival like suttee and 
cannibalism. In his model school there were no prizes, and no 
punishment, except dismissal from the class, Ifa boy was idle, or 
played the fool, he simply said to him, Allez vous promener. Extra 
lessons were only one degree less barbarous than castigation ; they 
made work a punishment. Discipline must rest, not on the personal 
superiority of the master, but on the idea of law, an idea that cannot 
be too early impressed on children :—“ This is the law of the school 
which you and I are equally bound to obey." 

In the second section, Girls' Schools formed the topic of discussion. 
Mme, GATTI DE Gamonp, Directress of Normal Instruction at Brussels, 
claimed an hereditary right to speak on the subject. Her mother, in 
1850, founded the first girls’ schools in Belgium, which were tolerated 
by government, without having any legal status. She argued that 
home education was impossible till we had first educated the mothers. 
In determining the curriculum of girls' schools, she pointed out as 
the guiding principle, the establishment of an equilibrium of facul- 
ties. A girl is precocious, lively, excitable, sentimental. The best 
counterweight to her exuberance of imagination was a course of 
science. A little literature was a dangerous thing, and led to novel 
reading; a aci] draught would correct this morbid taste. The pro- 
gramme should be elastic, and not too ambitious. Our aim is to 
make women the companions, not the rivals of men. "The constitu- 
tion of girls’ schools must differ from that of boys’ schools, demanding, 
as they do, a constant intermixture and intercourse of girls of 
different ages, in order to develop and educate the instinct of 
maternity. 

Miss ARCHER gave a most interesting account of the Victoria Ly. 
ceum, an institution founded by her at Berlin, with the assistance of 
the Crown Princess, in order to continue and supplement the defeo- 
tive education of grown up women. The idea was suggested by the 
constant complaints she heard from mothers, that they felt out of 
rapport with their educated daughters, who lived in & world from 


* We hope to recur to this subject, when we receive the official 
report of M. Cossio, on the organization of excursions scolaires, by the 
Free Institute of Teaching at Madrid. 
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which they were shut out by reason of their ignorance, an ignorance 
which seemed to them past cure. Last year the confdrences and 
classes of the Victoria Lyceum had been attended by more than 
7,000 ladies. 

Miss Cooper, Head-mistress of the Girls’ High School, Bir. 
mingham, broke a lance with M. Erkelenz, who had laid down in his 
report that men were better fitted than women to be at the head of 
girls’ schools. “Charger une dame (tho report says) de la direction 
d'un institut publique, ce serait, nous semble-t-il, la placer dans une 

sition gênante et la mettre en évidence d'une manière qui répugne 

la nature de la femme." She could honestly say that she had 
found none of this géne, Two distinct qualifications were required in 
a head-mistress—the faculty of teaching and of organizing. Women 
made better directors than men, because of their love of detail, 
Again, the mothers, as a rule, not the fathers, made themselves re- 
sponsible for the daughters' education, and mothers naturally pre. 
ferred a woman to correspond with and interview, With her they 
could talk freely of the humours, whims, and contrarieties of a girl's 
nature in a way they never could with a man. 

In the third section also, Women's Education was the order of tho 
day. M. Prins, who, in his report, sums up dead against admitting 
women to University courses or examinations, was replied to by Mr. 
Brown1na, who quoted the examples of Newnham and Girton College; 
the recent successes of women in the Cambridge Triposes, especially 
of history ; and his own lectures to mixed classes of men and women, 
M. Duvercer,—The inequality of the two sexes will appear toa 
future age a monstrous doctrine. The Physiologists have not yet 
said the last word. Bücher even maintains that the woman is 
superior to the man. Even allowing that the female brain is inferior 
to the male, this only proves that we must work to develop it. The 
evolution of woman is just as possible as the evolution of man from 
the savage stage to civilization. M. Prins would have us fold our 
arms, and calmly see this relative inferiority increase. If, as M, 
Prins tells us, the male medical students of Ziirich insulted the 
female, this proves, not that we ought not to give the women lesa 
instruction, but more education to the men. 

M. Descurns recorded some interesting observations that he had 
made during a year’s stay in the north of Africa, showing that there 
the women were infinitely superior to themen. Hence, he concluded 
that the inferiority of women, or rather the difference of aptitudes, 
which was mistaken for inferiority, was an effect of civilization, Ho 
argued for the opening of all professions to women. The rivalry 
between the sexes which opponents deprecated was, he pointed out, 
an imaginary danger, for these distinct aptitudes would virtually 
limit women to certain specialities, and make them unrivalled 
therein. Mme, CRiGNET noted the success of women at the Medical 
School of Paris. M.HosPrrAL feared that, under a Spanish sky, the 
cause of science would not benefit by a promiscuous university. 

Closing Sitting. 

At the request of M. TEMPELS, M. DE SELYs-LoNGCHAMPS, President 
ofthe Senate, took the chair. In a graceful speech he returned 
thanks to the illustrious strangers who had honoured the Congress 
by their presence, to the governments who had sent delegates, to tho 
town of Brussels, which had placed the commodious building in 
which they were met at the disposal of the Congress, and to the 
Government, who had facilitated the meeting by a reduction of rail. 
way fares. He congratulated the Congress on the activity they had 
displayed, the vigour and high tone of their debates, from which 
personalities and ill-temper had been markedly absent, and on the 
solid results they had produced. Only one thing had failed them— 
time. Lastly, he complimented the ladies whose presence had graced 
their meetings, and who had held their own in a fair field. 

M. Buts, the General Secretary, announced the results of competi- 
tion in school materials, plant, and apparatus, and read the report of 
the labours of the Congress in sections and general committee. 

The following gentlemen then returned thanks for their respective 
countries to the Ligue de l'Enseignement and the Executive Com- 
mittee:—MM. Stoy, Germany; Nunez, Chili; Ruiz de Salazar, 
Spain; Fustel de Coulanges, France; Browning, England; Terreira, 
Italy; Kollewyn, Holland; Midosi, Portugal; De Heesen, Russia; 
Carlson, Sweden; Chavannes, Switzerland ; and Stoczek, Hungary. 
No one who witnessed it can forget the stirring scene, the shaking 
of hands, and the roar of applause when M. Kollewyn rose and pro- 
claimed that Belgium and Holland had forgotten old rancours, and 
were pursuing hand in hand the same path of progress. 

M. Ruiz DE SALAZAR p ed that the Committee of the Ligue 
de l' Enseignement should undertake the publication of a work treating 
of the actual state of education in 1880, to be compiled by members 
of the Congress. 
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M. Raunzz proposed that International Congresses should be held 
in Belgium and Switzerland alternately, to be preceded in each case 
by a National Congress. M. TrwvELs undertook to bring these pro- 
positions before the League. 


So ended the first International Congress of Education. Our re- 
port, short and imperfect as it necessarily is, will, we hope, make 
many of our readers regret they were not there, and determine to 
nttend the next, an event which we may now regard as certain, even 
at the cost of sacrificing a week of their hard-earned holiday. Nor 
necd they fear, as this account might lead them to suppose, that they 
will have all work and no play. To describe the various sights and 
entertainments of Brussels does not fall within our province, but we 
may mention that for each evening some entertainment was provided 
by the hospitable Bruxellois for members of the Congress after the 
severer labours of the day. On Sunday they were invited to a recep- 
tion at the Bourse, to witness the torchlight procession. On Tuesday 
there was an excursion to Antwerp, where a steamer was in attend- 
ance to view the fireworks and illumination of the port. There was 
a aout at the Hôtel de Ville; an '* at-home" at the official residence 
of the Minister of Public Instruction, attended by M. Frére Orban 
and other distinguished ministers; a ball given by the- Cercle Artis- 
tique, at. which the King and Queen were present; and, to suit our 
English tastes, a banquette, or public dinner, to wind up the pro- 
ceedings. Those who stayed over the Sunday had the privilege of 
inspecting the new Palais de Justice, under the guidanceof the archi- 
tect, M. Poelart. This building, which will be completed in a few 
months, is situate on a commanding plateau, near the Place Louise, 
formerly the gardens of M. Merode, and has already cost 42,000,000 
francs. It is built in the classical style, with Doric columns. The 
stone wasquarried expressly from thecountry between Dijon and Lyons, 
and the interior is profusely decorated with native marbles, the walls 
of the Court of Assizes being lined from floor to ceiling with this 
material They also witnessed the historical cavalcade, the only 
part of the Brussels fétes which has been adequately noticed in 
English newspapers. Nor will the English members who remained 
over the Sunday forget the pleasant dinner at M. Anspach’s, the son 
> the illustrious Burgomaster and English correspondent of the 

eague. 


—— 


At a meeting of the English members of the Congress, convened by 
Mr. Browning, the following address of condolence to Mrs. Hodgson 
was drawn up and signed. We give the names as a fairly complete 
list of tho English present. To these should be added that of one of 
Dr. Hodgson’s oldest and most devoted friends, who nursed him in 
his last moments—Miss Buss of the North London Collegiate College. 

“The undersigned English members of the International Congress 
of Education, now being held at Brussels, beg to express their feeling 
of deep sympathy and condolence with Mrs. Hodgson, on the loss 
which she and our common country have suffered by her husband’s 
untimely death, and their sense of the great services which Dr. 
Hodgson has rendered for so many years to the cause of Education, 
to which cause the last efforta of his life were devoted." 

O. Browning, J. Sales Schwabe, John Yeats, LL.D., 
A. Sonnenschein, J. R. Langler, B.A., W. H. Harris, 
B.A., B.Sc., Caroline Haddon, A. J. Cooper, E. J. Elford, 
Emily M. J. Lord, Fanny Franks, R. H. Quick, Jean 
W. Marchant, Mary S. Hooper, Margaret C. Crombie, 
A. Frederica Sonnenschein, Florence S. Dent, Bertha 
E. Squire, Ada C. Hare, Constance M. Squire, Margaret 
E. S. Hare, Fanny J. Lawford, Ada G. Ambler, Isabel 
Scott, Laura G. Eaton, N. Kennedy, K. Bennett, E. 
Bennett, M. Bennett, Ellen J. Rawles, Ellen G. Harris, 
Philip Magnus, B.Sc., B.A., Marian Green, Rama Bourg 
la Reine, Neissen, G. Archer, Nora Hall, Louisa F., Walsh, 
Jane A. Chessar, Marie L. Shedlock, A. C. Andrews, 
Is. C. Chessar, Gustave Francolin, Susan Wood, Beatrice 
Wallich, Charles B. West, F. Storr. 


THE WELLINGTON COLLEGE INQUIRY. 


"pus Report of the Royal Commission on Wellington Col- 

lege, whatever may come of its specific recommendations, 
at.all events brings together a great deal of useful information 
about the cost of school education, and fully justifies the agita- 
tion for inquiry. Few people will hesitate to agree with the 


Commissioners, that “ the Governors have acted wisely, and in 
the best interests of the officers, by permitting the College to 
develop from an exclusive orphanage, conferring a cheap and 
necessarily inferior education, into a large public school ;" but 
fewer still will deny, that “economy has not hitherto been 
sufficiently regarded,” and that, with a tighter hand and 
sounder judgment, this development might have been made a 
greater, and a more unmixed benefit, to those for whom the 
College was intended. 

It is plain that the change has given birth to a new interest 
—that of the School itself,—which needs to be very carefully 
watched, lest it should override that of the foundationers, and 
that of their next-of-kin, so to speak—the sons of living ofti- 
cers. The officers are ready enough to assert their claims, but 
they are not behind the scenes; the Governors wish to do 
their best for the foundationers, but they are busy men, who 
meet only twice a year; while the cause of the School, its rank 
among public schools, its numbers, its successes, its buildings, 
and its emoluments, has a compact body of acute and well-in- 
formed partisans in the masters themselves. The two other 
interests, allied as they might seem to be, admit of being played 
off one against the other. When the officers first complained that 
their sons were being elbowed out by the sons of civilians, the 
answer was, that the School was founded, not for the sons of 
living, but for the sons of deceased officers, and that it was 
clearly for the benefit of the foundation, to take in the class of 
boys who hada ea a large profit. The army came into collision 
with the Governors, and it seemed to be a question of weighing 
orphans against non-orphans; but the working staff of the 
College—the true spring of the machine—show no great con- 
cern for the fostering of either element in it. 

The non-orphans, educated at about cost-price, were reduced 
from 118 to 77 in the years 1874-78, and the more profitable 
boys were correspondingly increased; but the profit was ab- 
sorbed by an increase of about £10 per head on the general 
expenditure. During this time, the number of foundationers, 
instead of growing larger, fell from 76 to 72, and of these 16 
were at a private preparatory school, at a saving of £10 each 
to the College. The medical officer thinks that this saving 
might well be pushed further. Hesuggests that the Governors 
should farm out a number of the foundationers at other schools 
— middle-class schools, at £40, or some such figure, and 
receive civilians at £110 in their place; and in that way they 
would be making money to farm out a larger number than 
they can receive now.” By this means, he says, “they would 
be educating them in a manner better adapted to their future 
requirements than they can be now;” for “ what the College 
does for them is superior to what they should aspire to, in 
my opinion.” 

The Head-master does not propose anything of this kind, but 
his evidence shows even less disposition to regard the School 
as existing for the sake of the foundationers. He is asked if 
he has any recommendation to make to the Commission, 
“ which would give the charity a greater value, not as a great 
public school, but as a charity for educating orphans of officers 
of the army, or the children of living officers." He recom- 
mends that about £25,000 more should be spent out of the 
endowment upon further buildings, so as to allow 60 additional 
boys to be taken into the College, and about the same number 
into new boarding-houses, raising the total numbers to more 
than 500. The profits derived from the new College boys, he 
proposes to devote—not to the objects of the ehari; in whose 
Interest he is being questioned, and with whose funds he is 
operating, but to the reduction of the charge upon the civilian 
class, from £110 to £95. Asked, “ Would you not lower the 
£80 as well?” he answers,— I do not think we could afford te 
do that." ‘You would reduce the £110 to £95, and you would 
not touch the £80; would you add to the number of the foun. 
dationers ?"—* I do not think that, upon that particular scheme 
of adding 60 boys, you could do more than strike off the very 
large sum, which would be implied in striking off £15 a boy of 
150 odd boys." The foundationers are relegated to the pos- 
sible profits from the new boarding-houses — profits which 
almost wholly disappear (so far as the College is concerned. 
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when the boys in the boarding-houses are debited with their 
due share of rent for the College buildings. 

There is a sort of naïveté in bringin 
scheme as this, in answer to the particular question of the 
Commission. Mr. Wickham must surely have forgotten that 
he was dealing with Mr. Lowe, not with the Governors of 
the College. But it indicates the current of feeling among the 
masters; and even the Bishop of Exeter—one of the members 
of the Commission—shows something of the same tone, and 
looks on the foundationers rather as an outside body, having a 
kind of mortgage on the College, than as the objects for whom 
the College is a trust. Coupling such tendencies with the 
course that has been actually pursued, there seems ground 
enough for the complaint of the officers, that Wellington “ has 
been made a great public school, in which the army interests 
are gradually disappearing." 

Even as a public school, there are many things to find fault 
with in the management. The Commissioners remark upon 
the continual outlay on buildings, the income of the Head- 
master, the unusually large payments to the house-masters, 
the cost per head of the je in the College, and the heavy 
extras, especially the furnishing of the cubicles, There is no 
reason, in their opinion, “ to suppose that the costliness of the 
School results in any special advantages, in the way of either 
comfort or efficiency, over those possessed by other public 
schools of the same class, which are conducted at lower charge 
to the boys, yet with greater profit to the school.” But, as 
they justly say, “if there be one public school in the kingdom 
at which, more than any other, economy and frugality of 
management ought to be made a conspicuous aim, it is surely 
Wellington College." 

The result is, that at this College, intended primarily 
for the gratuitous—or nearly gratuitous—education of the 
sons of deceased officers of the army, and secondarily for the 
cheap education of the sons of living officers, although the 
endowment, with.the interest upon it, has risen to a quarter 
of a million, and the School has grown and thriven, the former 
class of boys has never been allowed to increase, while the 
latter has, of late years, been largely reduced ; and further, 
that those boys who, after patient waiting, get a footing in this 
latter class, cost their parents, on an av , more than £100 
a year (apart from journey money and tradesmen's bills), or 
about £10 a year more than they would cost, upon the highest 
rate, at Haileybury. 
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READING AND THE CODE. 


I" the September number, we drew attention to the read- 

ing prizes lately established in the elementary schools 
of Paris. The value of good reading aloud as a school 
exercise can hardly be over estimated; but, after all, we 
must not forget that * reading " is, for the vast majority of 
grown people, not reading aloud, but silent reading, which 
is quite another thing. We should then seek to give 
children the power and the habit of using books for them- 
selves. Voluntary silent reading has this great advantage 
over reading aloud, that it must be intelligent. If the 
young reader does not read with the understanding, he 
soon shuts up the book. One of the many absurdities to 
which we have grown accustomed, and therefore tolerant, 
in elementary schools, is, that, though much time and 
energy is (very properly) given to reading aloud, silent 
reading is entirely néglected, and no opportunity is offered 
to the pupils of acquiring the habit of reading. A small 
volume of “ pieces" every six months is all the literature 
provided for them throughout their school course. Some 
of the Inspectors have lately pointed out this serious defect, 
and have recommended a school library of amusing books 
as a part of the school apparatus. “I must express my 


regret," says Mr. Cowie, in his last report, “that so few 
schools are provided with a library. Children who acquire 
a taste for reading ought to have access to a stock of whole- 
some and interesting literature." Mr. Pennethorne, in 
urging the establishment of libraries, says, “It seems to 
me impossible to educate a child on one or (at most) two 
reading books in the year, read overand overagain." We 
are not quite satisfied with Mr. Pennethorne's notion of 
* to educate," which he evidently thinks is a purely literary 
matter, but we heartily agree with him about school 
libraries. Mr. Stevelly recommends the purchase of 
Robinson Crusoe, and the novels of Scott, Dickens, 
Cooper, and Marryat—and so do we. "There will be no 
lack of intelligent reading where these are to be had. 
Before we leave the subject of silent reading, we may 
mention that, in the United States, where it is made one 
of the main objects in the schools to teach the pupils to 
use books for themselves, silent reading is much practised. 
* Why have oral reading at all?" asked a speaker at the 
last meeting of the (U. S.) National Education Association. 
* Each child might silently read a paragraph, and then 
give the sense without book." For our part, we wish to 
see both oral and silent reading cultivated, and we have 
no doubt they would mutually benefit one another. 


HERR LORENZ STARK. 
A SKETCH BY J. J. ENGEL. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
“Tirat’s what busybodies and tell-tales get for their trouble,” 
TUM the Doctor, while Herr Specht was nervously mopping his 


* Doctor !” exclaimed Specht, turning up his eyes to heaven, 
“if I am not as innocent as a new-born babe !” 

“Iam not questioning your innocence." 

“If my honoured godfather did not say word for word what 
I repeated——” (laying his hand on his heart in solemn as- 
severation) 

“ No oaths, Herr Specht : I believe you just because of your 
innocence. Herr Stark said everything you made him say— 

rhaps more. But shall I tell you why he did so? Because 
just at that time two important Tonis had failed, and that, as 
all the town knew, simply on account of the vanity and extrava- 

nce of two women, who, however, were as like Madame Lyk as 
arkness is to light. The one was an Englishwoman, who had 
eloped ; and the other an opera dancer. Men had been fools 
enough to marry these women. These misfortunes weighed 
on the old man's heart, and the Lyk, like them, was a 
stranger here, of whom he knew nothing. What he said to 
you, you ought to have taken only as an enquiry; certainly 
not to be answered in the reckless and positive way that you 
did, to the prejudice of an excellent woman—for such she might 
at least have been, for anything you knew to the contrary, and 
such she is.” 

“But I really did not know, Doctor. I knew as little as 
Herr Stark——” 

* At least you knew this—that you did not know; and this 
was the truth that you, as an honest man, were bound to have 
confessed.” 

* Good heaven, dear Herr Doctor! but then I should have 
contradicted him." 

* Well? and if you had?” 

* Such a man? such a gentleman? Never!” 

“Note this, Herr Specht, for the future. You owe it not 
only to your honour, but to your happiness, to be perfectly 
truthful to the best of your knowledge. You will prospei 
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most by so doing. You speak the truth to king and beggar 
alike; the onl: difference is in the manner of speaking it,’ 

* Ah, Herr Doctor! if you were only like me!” 

* You are extremely kind——" 

“There one sits, and toils, and racks one's brains, encum- 
bered all the time with wife and child, and one often does not 
know which way to turn for anxiety; and then, if one comes 
to a house like this, and sees all the great chests and the huge 
bales of merchandise, and the running to and fro, and crowds 
of workpeople, and the waggons lading and unlading, and 
horses for them by the dozen—ah, Herr Doctor! a feeling of 
respect, of awe, comes over one! How, in heaven's name, is 
one to take courage here to speak above a whisper ?" 

The Doctor gave one sharp glance at his companion, and 
wasted no more words on him. He promised, however, at his 
piteous entreaty, to make all straight again with the old man; 
wrote him a prescription for a composing draught, which he 
could have made up at the nearest chemist’s, and wished him 
good-day. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Axrnoven Herr Stark had really been misled more by his 
own prejudice than by his poor simpleton of a godson, he was 
much irritated b Specht’s blank looks; the more so, because, 
by losing his self-control on this occasion, he had increased his 
terror. He felt that he might have turned the thing off, in 
his usual fashion, with a jest. Yet this fault, if it were one, 
tended to his honour, for it arose less from his injured self- 
respect than from his natural high-mindedness, which made 
him feel all the heinousness of the injustice he had done the 
widow, and showed him his accomplice no longer ina ludicrous, 
but in a hateful light. 

His daughter, who, partly from Madame Lyk, partly from 
her husband, was perfectly aware of all that had sed, 
thought she ought to use, for her own ends, the state of mind 
in which she conjectured her father to be. She paid him quite 
a short flying visit, not even sitting down, but touching, with 
a practised hand, all the chords which she knew to be most 
sensitive in her father's heart. ‘I'he pretext for this visit was 
the request the old man had made to her in the morning, as 
the carriage drove away, that she would bring him news how 
the widow was. 

“Forgive me, dear father,” she said, “for being so late in 
fulfilling your request, but in the morning I was prevented by 
business which I could not put off, and also I did not stay 
long with the widow. This afternoon I stopped longer, and 
Some fon her Don bar 3 must say, with a heavy heart." 

s ” asked the old man, not uns thisingly. ‘“ Has 
she fad another fainting fit P” M EA ad 

* No; she does not suffer so much in body as in mind. The 

r woman dreads lest she should be ruined, because a certain 
orn, who is her creditor, will come down on her if he is not 


* Horn? 1f she has to do with him——" 

“ Alas! it is so.” 

“Then I pity the good woman. She cannot hope for for- 
bearance from him. But is the Lyk still in difficulties? I 
thought your brother had got all into order.” 

"So I thought, too; but he may have fixed times of pay- 
ment, which there is now some trouble in meeting.” 

* I should be sorry to think that, for his sake.’ 

“Or he xx MEER Oh, if I had any knowledge of business, I 
might guess further, dear father !" : 

“Let it pass—there are many possibilities.” 

“This much I know, at any rate—why the widow came to 
you this morning." 

** Well P? 

“Just on account of this difficulty with Horn. It was im- 
possible to summon my brother to her, because of his being 
unwell; to visit him, as he is a bachelor, would be contrary to 
etiquette; and yet the thing was urgent, and the widow—I 
en her very words—the widow felt that, owing to the 
noble conduct of my brother, of which she cannot speak with- 


out emotion—she rests her whole confidence on the namec 
Stark. So she determined this time to seek from the fathe: 
what circumstances prevented her from asking of the son- 
advice, mediation, support.” 

** And then kept silence? Why P^ 

* She told me that she had spoken." 

“No!” 

* She did speak, really, but ——” 

“No!” repeated the old man with an emphasis which betraye 
that his vexation had not yet passed off. 

** I think it was only that my dear good father did not heat 
or perhaps understand her." 

“ Well, then, she did not speak at all, only muttered. Thi 
hateful habit of muttering gets worse from day to day. Whe 
I was young, people spoke out distinctly. It will come at las 
to men's expecting one to hear their thoughts." 

“The poor woman is nervous; you must forgive her—yo 
made her worse yourself." 

“IP Do you know what you are saying? I never mad 
anyone nervous who had prides, Sod ask of me; on the con 
trary, I encourage and listen to him, and if it can be don 
without too much detriment to my own affairs, I help him 
willingly, and without making any bones about it. I hav 
never studied the mean art of raising the value of kindly act 
by shrugs, frowns, and hesitations. My daughter might hav 
known that, and told the widow so, beforehand.” 

“ Did I not do so?—Don’t be angry, dear father !” 

* Angry! now I shall be angry indeed. What is the matte 
with you to-day P" 

“ Ah, very likely Iam to blame; I think so myself. If. 
had considered a moment, I should not have come.—I feel s 
unhappy." 

* About the widow ?” 

“Yes; and then—how often the merest trifles affect on 
most ——” 

“ Well P" 

* Before I went into Madame Lyk's sitting-room, I glanced 
for a second through the panes of glass in the door. Ther 
sat the good woman, leaning back in the corner of the sofa 
her arm resting on a cushion, and a handkerchief in her hand 
to dry her tears. At her side, each on its little stool, sat th 
two innocent children, who used to riot so joyously about her 
but now seemed not even to think of play. Their eyes wer 
downcast, as if they shared their good mother's grief; and the: 
looked up at her at last—perhaps because she just then drev 
so deep a sigh—with such an expression in their eyes! in thei 
large clear blue eyes—with such anxiety, tenderness, anc 
earnestness! I thought of my own little ones, and though: 
of you. If you could have seen them, dear father !” he 
drew out her handkerchief and vem it to her eyes. 

“ Are they such engaging children ?" asked the old man, ir 
a tone which had suddenly regained its gentleness. 

“ Ah, so well brought up, and so engaging !—It is true th 
mother has only these two to look after, and I have many 
more; but, for all that, I acknowledge her my mistress in the 
art of bringing up. She manages the little ones with a glance 
a gesture,—and that never in angcr, alwaysinlove. But her: 
I stand chattering, and forget that my little ones want theii 
supper.—I must go, dear father. Good-bye! Forgive me i! 
I have annoyed you to-day with my ill.humour! It shall not 
happen again." She kissed his hand and disappeared. 

ji e old man's heart was of such good soil in itself, and now 
so excellently prepared by the dexterous stirring, that it 
necessarily followed that the seeds of compassion sown therein 
must bear rich fruit. Herr Stark could not eat that evening 
at night he could not sleep. The little group, as his daughter 
had Nesotibed it, was ever present to his mind’s eye, and he 
felt as if he must go there to make the widow lay aside her 
handkerchief, and take the darling little orphans in his arms. 

Besides this picture, there were thoughts of another kind, 
which disquieted him and made him restlessly toss from one 
side to the other. ‘“ The widow rests her whole confidence on 
the name of Stark.” That seemed to him almost like a 
note of hand, that faith in virtue had drawn on his honour, 
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and which he could not possibly do otherwise than accept. 
* She wished to seek from the father what circumstances pre- 
vented her from asking of the son." How could he think for 
a moment of letting the father be surpassed in proofs of 
generosity, by the son whom he had so often blamed for 
narrow-mindedness? Then, too, the woman's name, which 
reminded him of his trusted friend of former days,—good, 
honest Lyk ;—her great shyness (so great as to overpower her) 
in asking for help from a stranger, which he considered a sure 
proof of right feeling;—her tears, which he himself might 
partly have called forth by certain passages in their conver- 
sation ;—the frequent injustice he, blinded by prejudice, had 
done her by sarcasms which she had not quite deserved, and 
for which now his own heart demanded reparation, even if 
they had not reached her innocent ears;—the opportunity, 
found in the Lyk's zery house, of bringing to light the hidden 
goodness of his son’s character, whióh had so rejoiced him :— 
these and similar reflections kept the old man awake till mid- 
night, and even then allowed him no peaceful rest, but only 
broken slumbers. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


* Come in, M. Schlicht !"—said Herr Stark next morning, 
his face still showing all the lines and wrinkles of the previous 
evening. “Ihave a word or two to say to you; and in this 
room"—it was the bedroom that he called him into—“ we are 
by ourselves." 

Theold clerk, whose conscience was not quite clear, was 
a little uneasy at this speech. He disliked the bedroom from 
old times, for he had had to fight there many a hard battle 
with Herr Stark, and now he was afraid of a cross-examination 
in which the falseness of his pretences that the young master 
was still poorly, should be apparent. He took refuge in a 
Cain-like defiance, which, as is well-known, was nothing but the 
mask of pitiable terror, and asked, firmly planting both feet, 
* What do you want ?" 

M. Schlicht, it must be understood, was true as steel; and, 
if the interests of his old benefactor clashed with those of any 
stranger, he was ready to lay down life and limb for him.’ But 
if such conflict arose within the house, he was sure to be on 
the children's side against the father; and would have been 
against the mother also, if she had not held to the children as 
faithfully as he did. For these last he had planned while 
they were yet unborn, had carried them often in his arms, 
had done them a thousand little services and kindnesses, and 
received in return a thousand little coaxings and caresses. 
Now that they had long ago pem up, they always said 
“thou” to him, and “dear old father,"—and these things 
warmed the heart of the bachelor of nearly seventy years, who 
with the best will had never managed to get married and have 
children of his own. And the children never forgot his birth- 
day, as he invariably did; at least the Doctor's wife reminded 
her forgetful brother of it, and it was made a day of rejoicing, 
on which old Schlicht not unfrequently shed tears of joy over 
the presents which were liberally offered to him, and were 
carefully chosen to meet his wants; and when in gratitude he 
wished to kiss the Doctor’s wife’s hand, he would sometimes 
get a kiss from her instead. By such ties, which were more 
tender, and therefore firmer, than those of respect which 
attached him to his employer, he was unchangeably bound to 
both the children. Besides, he had made a will, by which he 
appointed them sole inheritors of the not insignificant capital 
he had gathered together during his many years of service. 

In consequence of this attachment, M. Schlicht had con- 
cealed many an escapade of the son's before he grew bolder with 
increasing years, and had had many a hard time of it 
with the father in the aforesaid bedroom, when they were 
found out. Now he was once more the son's confidant, and 
had himself got ready the chaise in which the young master 
had driven a few days before into the country to a friend, be- 
cause from the very first it had been insupportable to him to 
have a fever without shivering or heat, and to sit within four 
walls like a criminal. M. Schlicht passed this time in great 
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disquiet lest it should come to the old man's knowledge, and 

he might make the false accounts of his son the subject of 

pier reproaches. However, this time he was quit for hig 
ears. 

“I have something on hand," said Herr Stark, “for which 
I need a man on whom I can rely, and who, at the same time, 
knows what heis about, and has been conversant with business 
matters from his cradle." 

These encouraging words were balm to M. Schlicht. To 
know that his wisdom and penetration were appreciated was 
never indifferent to him, and at the present moment most 
delightful. “ Give me your commands, dear Herr Stark," said 
he, going close up to him, as if to catch every word that fell 
from his lips. He now learnt what Madame Lyk wanted the 
day before with the old man; learned her unpleasant position 
with Horn, and perhaps with other creditors, of whom Herr 
Stark wished to hear more; learnt the great services which 
the young master had rendered to the Lyk’s business, and then 
the inclination of the old man to complete the good work 
begun by his son, and to put an end to the widow’s embarrass- 
ments T pledging his credit for her. The heartfelt satisfac- 
tion of the good Schlicht with all that was confided to him, 
and chiefly with the honour of the confidence itself, was so 
great, that Herr Stark scarcely succeeded in stemming the 
torrent of eloquence, with which the old man was in the act of 
expatiating on each separate point of the narrative, by an often 
repeated and pes vrmi) emphatic “ Now listen! we shall not 
be ready by nightfall.” But suddenly this torrent became 
still and frozen, when Herr Stark added, that he had no mind 
to act blindly, but first of all wished to hear from his son, 
whether the widow’s assets and her liabilities at least 
balanced each other; and in how much shorter or longer time 
was there any hope that she would get clear, and be quit of all 
her creditors. '" As my son,” he said, “ has gone through the 
Lyk’s books, and has a thorough knowledge of the whole posi- 
tion of the business, it is undoubtedly better to find out this 
from him, rather than from the widow herself, or her book- 
keeper, who, besides, may not be the most able and clever of 
men. Go at once to my son, M. Schlicht, and let him give you 
on the points L have mentioned "—he recapitulated these points 
slowly and distinctly—‘‘a precise and detailed report,—do 
you hear? Precise and detailed in every particular. I must 
go out now; but in an hour at latest I shall be back, and shall 
expect your answer then. After I have heard it, I will tell 
you further what you have to do." 

Herr Stark must infallibly have noticed the sudden and 
total overclouding of the old clerk's face, and have scented 
something wrong, if, by great good luck for M. Schlicht, the 
old house clock had not just then struck, and with its first 
clanging stroke suddenly gave the old man's thoughts another 
It was high time to go on the Exchange, where 
Herr Stark had to-day some business of so much importance 
that he thought he could hardly hasten there quickly enough. 
With an abrupt “Adieu! Do your commission!" he hastily 
seized hat and stick, and left the poor helpless M. Schlicht, 
who stood there immovable as a pillar of salt, and only uttered 
after him, with ever-lengthened pauses, and ever-feebler tone, 
oM word, “ Yes!" to which all his eloquence was now 

uced. 


EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


aper by Frau Karoline Gópel was 
Value of the History of the Fine 


All subjects taught in the school, writes Frau Gipel, must work 
together towards the harmonious development of all the bodily and 
mental functions. Now, among the subjects taught, there are some 
which naturally stand in close relation to one another; for example, 
Geography, History, Literature, and Fine Art. It has not been un- 
usualto teach the first three in their inter-relation, and the fourth 
should be taken up in connection with the other three. 


Ox Wednesday, May 26th, a 
ps entitled, “The Educatio: 
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To treat it as the highest product of the race in its constant develop- 
ment towards richer beauty of form, is very well calculated to advance 
that harmonious development of youth at which we are all aiming. 
It first gives a real value and unity to the other sciences, which, 
through the course of centuries, have worked together towards this 
result, and it makes the grasp of them, as a united whole, more easy. 

Frau Gópel then points out the great pleasure and the moral effect 
to be derived from a thorough appreciation and enjoyment of the best 
works of art, and adds, that this appreciation can only be arrived at by 
a study of the history of art itself, in connection with the history of 
the time, land, and people among whom it arose, and among whom 
it developed itself. She sketches her journey through the kingdom 
of art, along the line of its development (an outline of that which she 
has worked out in her book, ** Die Illustrirte Geschichte der bildenden 
Künste"), beginning with the rude monuments by which the early 
Teutons tried to immortalize the heroes of their race, and to do honour 
to the powers above them; then passing to the more perfect monu- 
ments in the West Indies and Mexico, arising out of the same feelings 
more highly developed. ‘Then she passes through Egyptian and 
Oriental to Greek art, showing how gradually the feeling for the 
beautiful extended itself into domestic life, and so on, step by step, 
down to the present day. Then, by the aid of tables, the relative 
sizes and proportions of different buildings are shown, and also their 
insignificance in comparison with nature. 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. Cave Thomas, Mr. Cooke, and 
others, took . While the vividness and enthusiasm of the course 
which Frau Gópel has sketched out was generally acknowledged, it 
was argued that the history of Art, like the history of Literature, 
should only follow and develope itself out of the study of tho best 
works; otherwise all history of art is mere signpost criticism, and 
seems too much like the authoritative imposition of the teacher's 
views and opinions. Mr. Cooke and Mr. Thomas urged, that what is 
really necessary is, that drawing and music should betaught in schools, 
as was done in ancient Greece. ‘The pupils should have as many 
opportunities as possible of seeing the best works of art, and the dis- 
crimination of the good from the bad would grow up instinctivel 
without direct instruction. When practical skill has n mario d 
when the eye has been trained to see rightly, and when the pupil is 
familiar with the best works of art and with nature, then only can the 
history of art be profitably studied. Mr. Cavo Thomas, therefore, 
was of opinion that the history of art is a subject not fitted for school 
teaching ; though its value is very pe if studied in riper years. 
Fräulein Heerwart explained that her friend Frau Gépel’s course 
was intended for girls at the end of their school life, and aimed 
especially at exciting an intelligent love for art. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2lsT. 

The Rev. Canon Daniel in the chair. 

The Rev. R. H. Quick read a paper on the ** Educational Principles 
of the Jesuits.” Mr. Quick tensed the history of the foundation of 
the Jesuit schools, and the causes of their extraordinary success. (See 
Educational Reformers, pp. 2—20.) He remarked that their object was 
not primarily educational, but was the advancement of the Church and 
the order; but, their object being thus limited, it was carried out with 
the greatest thoroughness. They accepted the view of the time, that 
grammar and rhetoric were the only instruments for intellectual cul- 
ture, and, as it was not part of their object to excite a love of know- 
ledge or of truth for its own sake, they were content to obtain their 
motive power by means of an elaborate system of emulation. By this 
means, also, they escaped the necessity of frequent punishment. But 
the real secret of their success was the care with which they studied 
the individual characters of their pupils. 

In the course of the discussion which followed, it was shown that 
the credit generally given to the Jesuits, on the authority of Pascal, 
for recognizing that the greatest skill is required in teaching the 
youngest children, and setting their most experienced teachers to 
teach the youngest children, isa mistake. Tho passage in Pascal need 
not bear this interpretation, and anyhow the Jesuits never took any 
part in the elementary education of their pupils; boys usually entered 
the Jesuit, schools at about the age of thirteen. 

Some of the details of their school arrangements were discussed at 
length; the custom of the rector taking no part in the systematic 
teaching of the school, but going about from class to class teaching and 
examining, was bk preg praised. 

Mr. Storr urged that this ought to be adopted, at least in a modified 
form, in our public schools; it would give that unity to the teaching 
in which our public schools are at present lamentably deficient. 

The discussion then turned on the fundamental question, whether 
ware and rivalry between the pupils should be encouraged or not. 

. Blair urged that is is wrong to encourage rivalry ; the tendency 


to rise by pulling another down is already sufficiently strong in our 
nature, ed it requires repression rather than enco ent; theboy 
should rather be taught to feel that his chief rival is himself, that he 
has to struggle against his own faults, and to do better than he has 
done before, and to help others in the same contest. ; 

The Chairman, on the other hand, applauded the Jesuits in this re- 
spect. He said that the spirit of rivalry is natural, and cannot be sp- 
pressed; we find it in the playground, and we find it throughout life, 
and we ought to utilize it in the schoolroom. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 16TH. 


F. G. Fleay, Esq., M.A., in the chair. , 

Mr. Lake read a paper on the ** Educational Principles of Comenius.” 
He commenced by giving an eloquent account of the life of Comenius, 
his difficulties and kis disappointments. He claimed for Comenius that 
he was the first man who conceived the possibility of a Science of Edu- 
cation in the fullest sense of the term; a science with an exact termino- 
logy of its own, strictly logical methods, and quantitative results. Mr. 
Lake then endeavoured to show, by means of diagrams, how scientific 
methods could be applied to the subject on the lines suggested by 
Comenius—how the relation of the pupil and the teacher should be 
capable of an exact statement, and the resultant of the action of teacher 
on pupil determined. The diagram by which he represented this 
action, gave rise to considerable discussion before its purport could be 
fully grasped, and many interesting questions were raised, which had 
to be left unsolved. He also tried to show that a psychological, or 
rather biological, analysis of the condition of the pupil was possible, 
which would be capable of precise and even numerical determination, 
and that this would form the basis for a scientific X cente 

Many members expressed their opinion that Mr. Lake's paper con- 
tained so many suggestions of fruitful and important inquiries, that 
they hoped he would continue to work at the subject, and give a course 
of lectures at which it might be thoroughly discussed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHOICE OF STUDIES. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Education. 

Six, —Sir John Lubbock is by no means the first who has 
proposed to make the likes and dislikes of the learners exercise 
an influence in the scttlement of the curriculum of studies, to 
which their attention should be devoted. Not long ago I met 
with a similar suggestion in the pages of another educational 
Journal. Do the authors of such proposals seriously mean 


that children are the best judges of what it is good for them 
to learn? Ofcourse, every teacher worthy of the name will 
take account of the characteristics and aptitudes of the age 
with which he has to deal, that he may avoid the mistake of 
doing violence to those laws of mental growth and develop- 
ment which nature has imposed ; but this is something widely 
different from following the mere likes and dislikes of those 
who are too immature to be capable of a rational choice. A 
grown man may be left to choose the diet that he finds best 
suited to his taste and his constitution. Would any sane 
parant regulate the diet of the nursery by the likes and dis- 
ikes of its young occupants? A wise teacher strives to find 
out what faculties need to be strengthened by exercise, and 
what propensities need to be checked and controlled. Each 
of these processes is naturally distasteful to those who are 
subjected to them. Make them as little so as possible by all 
means, but do not commit the folly of allowing the distaste o! 
the child to settle the question. No doubt, it is “highly pro- 
bable that children like to be told of plants and animals, rather 
than of the *completion of the predicate." Does that mean 
that Botany and Zoology should supersede Grammar? On 
similar principles, we should soon oust the multiplication table, 
and the rules of arithmetic, and a good deal besides. Indeed, 
it appears to me not improbable that the votes of the children 
would substitute a game at cricket or blind-man's-buff even 
for Botany. 
I do not hesitate to say that nine-tenths of the distaste 
| which learners too often feel for their studies, arises from tlic 
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senseless impatience of teachers to get over the ground—that 
is, over the pages of their text-book. There is no kind of 
lesson, not even the elements of Latin, in which children may 
not be got to take a lively interest, if only they are led to feel 
that they really understand each time something that they did 
not know or understand before, and, above all, if they are 
enabled to do something intelligently and successfully. It is 
the monotonous, unintelligent memory-cramming lesson that 
disgusts children. am, 
Yours obediently, 
C. P. Mason. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES, 


An Elementary Text-Book of Botany. Translated from the 
German of Dr. K. PRANTL; the onals revised by 
S. H. Vines. With 275 Woodcuts. (London: Sonnenschein 
& Allen. 1880.) 

The Preface states that Dr. Prantl wrote his Text-Book to 
leaduptothe“ Lehrbuchder Botanik” of Sachs. We may, there- 
fore, fairly infer that Dr. Vines means this translation to serve 
as an introduction to the use of Mr. Bennett's translation of 
the larger work by Sachs. The question in which our readers 
are likely to be interested is, whether this book can be intro- 
duced as it is into our schools and lecture-rooms. We confess 
we lay down the book with a feeling of n" ia and a 
conviction that, by itself, the book is insufficient for English 
classes. 

Dr. Prantl gives one-third of his book to Structure and Phy- 
siology; one-sixth to the classification of Cryptogams; and 
one-half to that of Phanerogams. 

The first part is adequately treated and copiously illustrated. 
Some points of importance are, however, passed over; for 
instance (p. 60), no mention is made of the fact, that the guard- 
cells of stomata are distinguished from the surrounding tissue 
by the presence of chlorophyl. There is also a looseness in 
the use of terms, for which either the author or the translator 
is responsible. Thus (p. 11), the word corm is omitted from 
the list of rhizomes, although it is used lateron p.128. Again 
(p. 197), we have “ achene or caryopsis,” as ifthe terms could be 
used indifferently. Yet who would speak of the caryopsis of a 
strawberry P ecannot but think that, where we are so rich in 
terms, we should follow the morphology, and restrict achene to 
apocarpous, and carvepets to originally syncarpous pistils. 

in, we agree with Dr. Vines, that the word assimilation, as 
used in Botany, should be abandoned, because it becomes con- 
fused with its wider physiological meaning (see Preface); but 
if so, why use the word (pp. 70, 77) withont any definition, 
and leave any reader, who hae not been virtuous enough to 
read the preface, in doubt in which sense it is used ? 

Many useful words have been imported into our language 
by the translation of this and other German text-books ; 
trichome, for instance, and colleter, are* unbidden guests," which 
we welcome at the hands of the translator of Dr. Kerner; but 
it will not do, by the introduction of ambiguous terms, to rob 
Botany of the educational value it possesses, in the accuracy 
and logic of its terminology. The treatment of Cryptogams is 
based on Sachs, and much aided by his illustrations. We are 
glad to see the true nature of Lichens boldly set forward, so 
that learners may begin at once to recognise the Fungus, and 
its parasitic alga. Altogether, this part of the subject strikes 
us as more accurately and more usefully treated than in any 
English elementary treatise we know. 

The third portion of the book, which deals with Phanerogams, 
the translator would have been wise either to recast or to omit 
altogether. The classification introduced is so entirely different 
from that at present employed in our Floras, that a student, in 
the elucidation of plant life, would have to choose between his 
Text-book and his Flora—his Prantl and his Hooker. Despite 
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the elaborate Appendix, the two will never in practice be used 
together. Doubtless the system in Bentham’s Handbook and 
Hooker's Flora is not perfect, as, indeed, their own “ Genera 
Plantarnm” shows; but multiplicity of systems, for teaching 
purposes, is as fatal in Botany as in Geometrical Conics. 

Turn tothe classification of Phanerogams. Our author 
chooses as his successive divisional names in descending 
order of magnitude,—group, division, class, sub-class (P =series 
of p. 101), tribe, sub-tribe, order, family, genus, species. 
The promotion of order to include a group of families may 
be expedient. But why let a very wanton love of per- 
mutation upset all our old annotations? To English ears 
several divisions make a class, and, at any rate, several tribes 
make a family. Could not the translator have avoided con- 
fusion, by not using words that had another accepted anno- 
tation? It is somewhat revolutionary, for instance, to ask us 
to classify under one tribe some twenty natural orders, some of 
them as important as Labiate and Composite. Our author is 
not even consistent. He sometimes uses tribe with its normal 
connotation (p. 301), so that Coltsfoot, for instance, is referred 
to tribe in two senses: to the tribe Anisocarpes—a regular 
army corps of plants, and then again to the tribe Asteroideze — 
a squad of plants, differing from the other tribe in six degrees 
of magnitude. Doubtless, the object has been to follow Sachs ; 
but why, then, are neither the names nor the grouping identical 
with Sachs? We should want a second Appendix, if we had to 
use the two books together. 

We have dwelt on this fault at length, because we feel that, 
as things are, the introduction of Dr. Prantl's book would 
mean, that our students would give up that daily study of the 
plants around them which gives this subject its great educa- 
tional value. 

The many misprints will doubtless be corrected in the next 
edition; but if such words as polyotom (p. 21) are to be coined, 
and Calicifloral to appear more than once for Calycifloral 
(pp. 230, 267, 319), it is hopeless to press that Science men 
should be relieved from Greek in Little-go and Smalls. 


Modern France, 1814—1879. By Oscar Browntnc. (Longmans, 
Green, & Co.) 

Mr. Browning had at Eton, and has at Cambridge, a de- 
servedly high reputation as a teacher of history, but we must 
unwillingly pronounce that this primer is another instance 
that the best teachers may be very indifferent writers. The 
period chosen is so full of rocks and quicksands, that it wanted 
an editor with Danton’s triple brass to attempt to treat it in 
a short primer for schoolboys, Dr. Arnold, when teaching 
modern history, always stopped short at the French Revolution. 
Mr. Browning deserves great credit for his fairness and 
impartiality, but these qualities are dearly bought in a school 
history, by a total absence of picturesqueness and colour. 

Accuracy is not Mr. Browning's forte, as may be seen from 
page 6, where, speaking of Talleyrand’s Ministry in 1815, Mr. 

rowning informs us, that he held the reins of power till his 
death, when everybody knows that Talleyrand's political power 
ended with his secession from the Cabinet over which he had 
proscen in September 1815, and that he did not die till 1838. 

eeping aloof, in the first years of the Restoration, from all 
government affairs, he limited his political action to occasional 
appearances in the House of Peers, where on several occasions 
he voted with the Opposition. During the whole of the reign 
of Charles X. he lived away from Paris at Valencay, in complete 
retirement; he took no part whatever in the July Revolution. 
Saning in 1830 accepted the post of Ambassador in London, 
he, in 1834, concluded in that capacity, the Quadruple Alliance 
between England, France, Spain, and Portugal, but retired 
again from all political life in 1835, after his recall from 
London. Mr. Browning’s statement must lead the reader to 
believe that Talleyrand never ceased being Prime Minister 
during three successive reigns, and until the hour of his death, 
that is to say, from 1815—1838. Further down on the same 
page it is said, that the Ultras attacked the Minister Decazes, 

ecause he had been private Secretary to the mother of 
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Napoleon. A double error, for page 6 recounts the events of 
the year 1815, but the famous attack by the Ultras in the 
Chamber was made on Decazes in 1820, and was founded on the 
accusation that by his revolutionary policy he had encouraged 
the murderer of the Duc de Berri. Two such serious mistakes 
on the same page, and concerning so important historical 
characters as Talleyrand and Decazes, amply justify our 
remark, that the statements are not always correct. Another 
great defect, observable in many instances, is the confused 
grouping of the facts told. We read (page 112, where the 
author describes the events that happened 1n the first weeks of 
October 1870, during the Franco-German War),—'* The main 
nucleus of defence was on the Loire. In that direction the 
French had taken Orleans after some resistance; but by the 
arrival of Gambetta, who had escaped from Paris in a balloon, 
a new spirit was breathed into the operations.” ‘The French" 
is an obvious slip of the pen for “the Germans”; but M. 
Gambetta’s escape from Paris in a balloon had nothing 
whatever to do with the loss of Orleans by the French, 
or the taking of it by the Germans. He left Paris on 
October 7th, had descended at Amiens the day after, and 
arrived at Tours on the 9th. Orleans was taken by General 
von der Tann, who had defeated the French army of 
the Loire, at Artenay, on the llth. Beyond issuing his 
famous Proclamation to the Provinces, Gambetta had been 
unable to do anything else in the short time preceding the 
disaster; and we do not see how the author can connect him 
with it. That his arrival at Tours, after perils by air and 

erils by the Germans, must have “breathed a new spirit 
into the operations,” nobody will deny who remembers, at the 
same time, that it was followed by the glowing account of the 
defence of Paris, given with that wonderful eloquence and 
energy in which he has no rival; but the favourable results 
which might justly be expected from all this pluck and daring 
wanted time to produce themselves. On November 9th, one 
month after Gambetta’s arrival at Tours, the Germans sus- 
tained their first and most important reverse during the war, 
having been defeated by General Aurelles de Paladines, in 
the battle of Coulmiers, and forced to evacuate Orleans in 
consequence. Slips of the pen and wrongly spelt names 
abound; page 7, for instance, we see the name of General 
Dessolles, Prime Minister of Louis XVIIL, spelt with a 
single A The book altogether requires to be very carefully 
revised. 

Why, when calling his book Modern France, the author 
begins with the Restoration, inducing the student to ask him- 
self, what could possibly be found in the state of the country 
at that period, to justify the epithet modern; why, with the 
exception of a few lines in the introduction, he completely 
ignores the events that happened during the preceding twenty 
five years,—we are unable to understand. 

France became modern, when, in 1789, the Abbé Sieyés, in his 
celebrated pamphlet, wrote the words, fatal to the old order of 
things—* NGA que le tiers état ?—La Nation.  Qu'est-il ?— 
Rien. Que doit-il étre ?—Tout,”—thus answering Louis XIV., 
who said, “VEtat, c'est moi," with “ l'Etat, c'est nous.” What 
the Abbé dared to write then, the people, taught by Mon- 
tesquieu, Rousseau, and other 18th century philosophers, had 
long ago begun to feel. When these feelings were put into 
language, a new era commenced in the history of the French 
nation—the modern era. 

Napoleon I. crushed the Revolution; Louis XVIIL, Charles 
X., Louis Philippe—all, more or less, tried to kill the ideas 
which had created it, and those which, in its turn, it had 
created. Napoleon IIL, devoted to them in his heart, made 
use of them, not so much for the advancement of humanity, as 
for the benefit of his own personal or dynastic views. He failed, 
he. a like his predecessors; but his fall was, if possible, 

er. 

The French Republic of to-day is but the complement of the 
first, the Great Revolution. The same ideas are struggling 
to purify and to strengthen themselves; for the sake of 
civilisation, we all pray they may prove themselves worthy to 
hold their own.—4J. B. 


Lectures on the Science and Art of Education. By the late 
JosErH Payne. Edited by his Son, Joser FRANK Payne, M.D, 
(London: Longmans & Co. 1880.) 

If the importance of a book were not generally estimated b 
the length of the review, we should content ourselves wit! 
recommending every schoolmaster to buy these lectures, study 
them, and act upon them. Weare afraid, moreover, that most 
English schoolmasters, who knew not Mr. Payne, will be 
repelled rather than attracted by the title. We therefore add, 
that Mr. Payne, though writing on “the dismal subject," is 
never dull: and, though some of the doctrines for which he 
contends have, thanks to his advocacy and that of like-minded 
men, been accepted as part of the orthodox creed, yet his style 
is so pleasant, and he brings such a fund of illustration, drawn 
partly from books, but more from personal experience, that 
even when dealing with what seem now the tritest truisms, 
he is always lively and instructive. Mr. Payne was for forty 
years a working schoolmaster, and the practical knowledge 
thus gained makes him more than a match for speculative 
educationists like Bentham or Herbert Spencer (p.245). At 
each step he touches solid ground. But Mr. Payne was not 
only a practical schoolmaster, but an enthusiastic theorist. 
He theorises as much as Mr. Bain or Mr. Spencer,—but with 
this difference, that his theories are based on personal observa- 
tion, and have been tested and verified. Most schoolmasters 
—at least English schoolmasters— work underground, like 
rabbits, or build by instinct, like beavers. Mr. Payne, as we 
learn from the interesting Introduction by Mr. Quick, had the 
singular good fortune to become uainted with a great 
educational reformer whena youth; to be enabled to carry out, 
to verify, and to improve upon the system in his own school ; 
and to devote the last years of his life, not to learned leisure, 
but to gathering up his experiences, and imparting them to 
other teachers in lessons and lectures, of which this volume is 
a sample. In such a work there must be repetition, and in 
the apoioa of Jacotot's system there are some crudities 
that Mr. Payne's riper judgment would have condemned; 
but the inconsistencies and repetitions are singularly few, con- 
sidering that nearly forty years separate the earliest from the 
latest work. We may confidently offer this book to the sceptic, 
as a proof that there is a Sutloecphy of teaching, and that it 
need not be dull or crabbed. 


Grammaire des Grammaires. By Dr. V. De Fivas, M.A. 
(London: Crosby Lockwood & Co.  Forty-fourth edition. 
1880. Price 3s. 6d.) 

When a book has reached its forty-fourth edition, it might 
seem that a Reviewer's occupation was gone; but of this 
grammar the 44th edition is so marked an improvement on 
the 43rd, that we venture to offer some hints that may 
possibly be incorporated in the 45th edition. 

First and foremost, we hold that, without some reference to 
Latin, it is impossible to teach French grammat satisfactorily. 
For French philology a very little Latin will go a long way, 
and at the present day, when Latin is a regular subject in all 
the High Schools for girls, few come to the study of French 
without some knowledge of the rudiments of Latin. To cite 
examples à l'appui is almost superfluous; one or two at ran- 
dom will suffice. Without Latin the French accents are a 
mighty maze without a plan. The Grammaire tells us that 
múr, ripe, has a circumflex to distinguish it from mur, a wall. 
Hence, a boy will write *l'abricot mur sur le haut mûr,” a 
fault he would never commit if he were told that mur repre- 
sented murum and mir maturum. In nine cases out of ten 
(as is just hinted by Dr. De Fivas) Latin solves the difficulties 
of French genders, and seeming anomalies, such as la feuille, 
le bonheur, disappear. Irregular feminines of adjectives are 
explained if it is borne in mind that the feminine (probably 
because the less used form) preserves more closely the Latin 
original; in fact, that the masculine is derived from the 
feminine; not vice versi, as the grammars teach. The fa 
of rules on the regimen of the past participle may all 
brought under two heads: the Romanized Gaul said, ** pistola 
quam habeo scriptam,” but * Habeo scriptum epistolam,” 
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To return to Dr. De Fivas: it seems to us rank heresy to 
call en and y relative pronouns (p. 61). ** Tout—There are 
various kinds of this word,” (p. 47), is a curious piece of 
English. A reference to Latin would show the absurdity of 
saying that, in quelque chose de bon = aliquam causam boni, 

we a chose is masculine (p. 48). Lastly, a study of the 

ublic School Latin Grammar would suggest a more logical 
treatment of the subjunctive, and perhaps induce the author 
to eradicate the loose and illogical statement which is always 
being repeated by ill-taught or lazy boys, and for which we 
are sorry to see that tliey can still quote Dr. De Fivas' 
authority :— The subjunctive is used when we wish to imply 
some doubt or uncertainty " (p. 318). The Grammaire is so 
deservedly popular, by reason of its cheapness, its good 
arrangement, and well-chosen exercises, that we hope to see 
in the next edition something of the historical and scientific 
method introduced. 


Questions and Answers on the French Grammar, for the Use of 
Students preparing for the Local and other Examinations. 
By V. Laurent, B.L. (London: Edward Stanford. 1880.) 
This book is another example of the way in which examina- 

tions react on school literature. If employed as the author 

wishes it to be,—“ the pupil should learn the answers by 
heart,”—it is an unsound, illogical, and roundabout method of 
studying French grammar. If employed, as it ought to be, 
for occasionally testing the knowledge of the pupil, it will be 
found a useful help for masters who are preparing pupils for 
the Oxford and Cambridge Locals, though the answers will 
require checking. Thus, * Euphony means the harmony of 
sounds ; as, in the words nous aimons, the 8 of nous is sounded 
with at. Also, in the words parla-t-il, the ¢ is here introduced 
to avoid the discordant sound of two vowels coming together." 
An answer which would hardly satisfy even a Local Examiner. 


A Practical Arithmetic for Elementary Schools. By James 
Curr, A.M. Laurie's Kensington Series. (London: T. 
Laurie. 1880. Price 1s.) 

* In the arrangement of the treatise, the author has kept in 
view the requirements of the Privy Council for Elementary 
Schools and Pupil-Teachers, although he has not limited him- 
self by them.” When we have stated that this Arithmetic 
seems to us to perform fully and satisfactorily the promise of 
the Preface, we need add nothing. It will enable children to 
earn grants, but it will not, and cannot, with this limitation, 
teach them the science of Arithmetic. 


THE new and non-congregational Rectors of the late Jesuit Schools 
in Paris are, for the former “ École de l'Immaculée Conception,” at 
Vaugirard, Monsignor de Forges; for the Establishment in the rue 
de L'Homond, preparing for the Polytechnic School, the Military 
College of St. Cyr, and the École Centrale, and known by the name 
of “École St. Geneviéve," the Abbé Darblade ; for the School in the 
rue de Madrid, founded under the name “ École St. Ignace," about 
seven years ago, Monsieur Chevriaux, formerly Inspector of the 
Academy of Paris, to which functions he had been named by M. Jules 
Simon, when Minister of Public Instruction in 1872. M. Chevriaux 
narrowly escaped being shot during the reign of the Commune. 
Being at that period Director of the Lycée de Vanves, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Paris, and having remained at his post when the 
insurrection broke out, he was arrested on the charge of being au 
agent for the Versailles government, and condemned to death. The 
timely arrival of the Versailles army saved his life. Whilst in prison 
he had met there with an old schoolfellow from the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure, the afterwards celebrated Jesuit Father, Pierre Olivaint, 
Superior of the Convent in the rue de Sévres, who, having been 
taken amongst the hostages, was shot together with them shortly 
ufterwards. It is generally believed that the recollection of this 
meeting with his old friend, whom he had lost sight of for twenty 
years, and of the thoughts exchanged between them during the few 
hours they were allowed to pass together, acted so powerfully in M. 
Chevriaux at the present moment, as to induce him to throw up his 
alliance to the University, and to accept the (under actual circum- 
stances) rather difficult, and, may be, even perilous post of Director 
of a Clerical Institution, only a few weeks ago a famous Jesuit School, 
in the very centre of Paris. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From John Heywood. 
* Ashman’s Spelling Book." New edition. 
From National Temperance Publication Depét. 
* A Temperance Reading Book." By John Ingham. 
From Moffatt § Paige. 
1. * Moffatt's Geography of the British Colonies.’ Price 6d. 
2. “The Art Student's Second Grade Practical Geometry.’ By 
John Lowres. New Edition. 
From John Heywood, Manchester. 
“Euclid’s Plane Geometry, Practically Applied." 
Henry Green, M.A. 


Book I. By 


From Trübner § Co. 
* Geography of India, with Historical Notes.” 
From Longmans & Co. 
1. * Précis of Lupton's English History." 
Price 1s. 


By George Duncan. 


By W. M. Lupton. 


2. * Horace—Epistles, Book IL.,and Art of Poetry." By the Rev. 
Sir G. W. Cox, Bart., M.A. 
8. “ Outlines of the Literature of Germany." By A. M. Selss. 


Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 

4. ' Lectures on the Science and Art of Education." By Joseph 
Payne. Edited by his son, J. F. Payne, M.D., with an introduction 
by the Rev. R. H. Quick, M.A. 

From Gall § Inglis. 

“The Sixth Reader.” (British School Series.) 

From W. § R. Chambers. 

* Shakespeare's Hamlet,” with Notes, Examination Papers, and 

Plan of Preparation. Edited by Prof. Meiklejohn. Price 1s. 
From Edward Stanford. 

“ Questions and Answers on the French Grammar." For the use 
of students preparing for the Local and other Examinations. By 
V. Laurent, B.L. 

From Joseph Hughes. 

1. * Notes of Lessons for Young Teachers, with Models from the 
Government Examination Papers.” By John Taylor. Price 1s. 

2, 3. “Stories for Standards IV. and V." By W. T. Greenup. 
Price 1s. and 1s. 6d. 


From Thomas Laurie. 


* A Practical Arithmetic for Elementary Schools.’ By James 
Currie, A.M. Price ls. 
From Jarvold & Sons. 
“New Arithmetical and Commercial Tables." By Dr. Brewer. 


Price 1s. 
From W. Kent $^ Co. 
“The Teacher's Handbook of Algebra.” 
Price 6s. 


By J. A. MacLellan. 


From Relfe Brothers. 
“ My First French Phrase Book." Part I. 

From Allman § Son. 
* The National Thrift Reader." By Mrs. Lankaster. 

From National Society's Depository. 
* New National Reading Books," Standard II. 
From Walker § Company. 

“ The Class Book of Mental Arithmetic.” By D. Marwood. Price3d. 


By A. Grover, LL.D, 


[The Editor proposes to review, next month, books suit- 
able for School Prizes, and will notice any received not later 
than the 10th inst. Publishers sending books for review 
are requested to state the price. | 


SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES, 


Campripce Uxiverstry Hicuer LocaL Examinations.—Among 
the successful candidates in this year’s Class List of the above exami- 
nations, are Miss Helen Gladstone, the daughter of the Premier, a 
largenumber of the collegiansof Girton and Newnham, candidates from 
France, Germany, and Belgium; also a fair number from Scotland and 
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Ireland. The Divinity prize has been awarded to a young lady at Bir- 
ingham, whose name is not announced; the Lowman prize to Miss 
L. E. Plant, of Westfield, Retford, who was examined at the Cambridge 
centre, and passed with distinction in English History, English Lan- 
guage and Literature, and Essays on English Literature. The prize 
or Italian was gained by Miss A. Werner, of Sion House, Tonbridge, 
who ed in Greek, and with distinction in Latin, German, French, 
and Italian. The examinations have been held at Birmingham, Bris- 
tol, Cambridge, Cheltenham, Leeds, Liverpool, London, Manchester, 
Newcastle (Staffordshire), Norwich, Nottingham, Plymouth, Rugby, 
and Winchester. ‘The candidates examined numbered 811, and of 
these only 209 failed to obtain a pass in one or other group. 153 
passed in Divinity ; 319 in English subjects; 182 in Languages; 45 
in the Arithmetic and Mathematic group ; 128 in Political Economy, 
Logic, and History section ; 73 passed in Group A, which comprises 
Bolany; Geology, Zoology, Physiology, and Physics; 11 passed in 
usic. 


Cunisr's Hosrrrat is about to be reconstructed under a new scheme 
of the Charity Commissioners, and to be removed to a new site. It is 
proposed that there shall be three schools for boys; an upper (or 
Grecian) school, a middle school, and a lower school ; and two schools 
for girls, which shall be called the upper and lower school. Accom- 
modation, with a view to future extension, is to be provided for 1,000 
boys—200 in the upper or Grecian, 400 in the middle, and 400 in the 
lower school Another part ofthe scheme is, that 400 girls shall be 
provided for—200 in the upper and 200 in the lower school—either by 
addition to the buildings now existing at Hertford, or by the construc- 
tion of others on some convenient site. A marked feature of the 
scheme is a provision for a large number of scholarships, which may 
be competed for by pupils attending elementary schools. Of the 400 
places in the middle school, 60 are to be competed for by boys under 
thirteen who have been educated for the three years immediately pre- 
ceding in such schools, have passed the Sixth Standard, and are 
recommended as fit candidates by the managers of their last schools. 


CLIFTON CoLLEGE.—The Percival Scholarship was gained by Nash. 
The Exhibitioners to the University are Baker, Bolton, and Heaton. 
In the last Certificate Examination, 15 passed out of 18. Boas obtained 
5 distinctions, and Joso 4. It is the custom of the school to send boys 
in during their first year in the Sixth, and not a second time. Baker 
and Horne passed 3rd and 26th in the J. C. S. Examination, and two 
others, who failed, were 30th and 31st. Six passed into Woolwich, 
the highest being Leahy, who was third ; and two passed into Cooper's 
Hill. The new wing of the buildings will be opened during the term. 
Dr. Percival's bust (by Woollner) has been set up in the library. It 
appears, from the report of the manager of the School Baths, that there 
are 534 boys who passed the swimming test—100ft. ; 35 who can swim 
a little; and 63 non-swimmers and absentees from the baths for various 
reasons. An average of nine lessons is found sufficient to teach a boy 
to swim. . 

Eron.—At examination held at the end of last school-time, the fol- 
lowing boys were elected to Foundation Scholarships :—Chitty, Boyle, 
White-Thomson, MacCarthy, Loring, Myloea, Wilkinson, Wolferstan, 
Mordaunt, Cotterill, Ellice, Elsmie. The first nine have already been 
admitted. At the end of the summer school-timo, 120 boys left the 
School. The number of those who have entered this half, is 82. 


LzawxrNGTON ConrEGE.—The following boys have been elected to 
Entrance Scholarships :—Reginald Melville Gough, private tuition ; 
Noel Gray Whitby, Hunstanton School. 


RossanL Scuoorn.—The term commenced 15th September. The 
following honours have been obtained in the last twelve months:— 
H. J. Gibson, Exhibition, St. John's College, Oxford, Oriel College, 
Oxford; A. Kay, Bursary in French, Glasgow University; H. S. 
Holt, Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford, Exhibition, Keble 
College, Oxford; A. H. Richardson, Scholarship, Queen's College, 
Cambridge; K. P. Wilson, First Rustat Scholarshi and First Exhi- 
bition, Jesus College, Cambridge, First Scholarship, Pembroke College, 
Cambridge; G. Mason, Scholarship, Trinity Hall, Cambridge; R. G. 
P. Brownrigg, Additional Exhibition, Emmanuel College, Cambridge ; 
C. E. Palmer, Foundation Scholarship, Sidney Sussex, Cambridge; 
A. W. Davis, Indian Civil Service, 21st place. At the Summer 
Examination, by the Oxford and Cambridge Board, 16 obtained cer- 
tificates:— Armitage, H. K. Bather, W. H. Bather, Fortey, Holt, 
C. L. Kingsford, Law, Mason, Napier, R. Prowde, A. H. Richardson, 
Wareing, C. P. Wilson, K. P. Wilson, Wratislaw. With these 16 
distinctions, were obtained—two in Latin, K. P. Wilson, Wratislaw ; 
four in Greek, W. H. Bather, T. Wareing, K. P. Wilson, Wratislaw ; 
three in Mathematics, Armitage, Holt, Mason; one in Divinity, 
W. H. Bather ; five in History, W. H. Bather, Holt, C. L. Kingford, 


Law, O. P. Wilson. It will be seen that W. H. Bather obtaine 


three distinctions. 


SHERBORNE Scuoor.—At the Examination at the end of last term 
the following were elected to Scholarships in the School :—Bastard maj. 
Hensley maj., House maj., Partridge maj., scholarships renew 
Harper minor, Shore, Hankey, Penney minor, Collet, re-elected. To ok 
Shirburnian Scholarships:—Lys min., Jacob min., Lowndes. From thi 
recent report, it appears that Sherborne has gained 22 certificates ii 
the Examination held by tio Oxford and Cambridge Board. Only tw 
candidates failed, one ugh partial absence; and two, Ainslie anc 
May, gained distinction in three subjects. This result entitles Sher 
borne to the third place among the Public Schools in this examination 
Laing passed first in the examination for entrance to the R.M.C. Sand. 
hurst, direct from the School. E. H. Donkin, Esq., M.A., late Scholai 
of Lincoln College, Oxford, has been appointed as Assistant tothe Head 
Master. Herr Otto Delfs has succeeded Mr. Muschaweck as teacher 
of French and German. The School reassembled on Thursday, Sept. 
16th. We have 30 new boys to fill the vacancies left by an un y 
large leave at the end of last term. The school numbers are now 270, 
exclusive of the Preparatory School.—This term German has been in. 
troduced into the teaching of the school. Harper minor has been ap: 
pointed by the Head Master, Captain of the School Games. His name 
willbe a guarantee to old Shirburnians that existing institutions will no! 
be allowed to languish. E. A. Upcott, of Balliol, was placed in the 
First Class in Classics at the Fin al Examination for B.A. degree. 


Sr. Pavr's Scuoor.— Twenty vacancies on the Foundation were 
filled up on Sept. 10, Six of the elected scholars were already in the 
school. Mr. G. A. Stevenson, B.A., Assistant Classical Master, ha: 
been appointed to a first class clerkship in the Treasury. 


WiwcnursrER.— The following were elected to Entrance Scholar- 
ships :—H. Joseph, C. Dodgson, R. Fowler, F. Haselfoot, L. Johnson, 
R. Money-K le (Exhibitioner), E. A. De Brett, B. Wilkinson, H. B. 
Grimsdale (Éxhibitioner). A. J. Toye, Esq., has succeeded to the 
Rev. H. Moberly’s House. The school re-assembled on Wednesday, 
the 15th. On Sunday, the 19th, a sermon was preached in College 
Chapel, by the Bishop of Bedford, in aid of the Winchester Coll 
Mission. The district, with which this Mission is connected, lies in the 
most densely populated part of the East of London, and was placed 
under the care of a special curate, the Rev. W. Donne, in September, 
1876. It has now grown into a parish, with three clergymen, and a 
new church, which is to be consecrated on September 29th. The Rev. 
Harry Lee, the senior of the College Fellows, died on September 16th, 
at the advanced age of 88. The Fellowship will not be filled up, but 
will, in accordance with the Statutes, fall into the income of the 
College. This will reduce the number of Fellows to four. 


TRANSLATION PRIZE. 


For each month, till further notice, there will be set a pas 
sage, generally from a French or German Poet, to be transi 
into English verse. A Prize or Two Gurngas will b 
offered each month for the best version. The Editor also pro 
poses, at the end of the year, to reprint, in a small volume wit] 
the original passages, all the versions that have been fudgec 
worthy of insertion, and to present it to each contributor. Ver 
sions must be forwarded to the Editor of the JOURNAL OI 
EDUCATION, care of Messrs. Walker, 96, Farringdon Street, E.C. 
not later than the 15th of the month. 


The September Prize of Two Guineas, for the best ver 
sion of the following poem of Victor Hugo, is awarded t 
the Rev. James Robertson, Harrow. 


“ DIEU EST TOUJOURS LA.” 


Quand l'été vient, le pauvre adore: 
L'été, c'est la saison de feu, 

C'est l'air tiède et la fraiche aurore ; 
L'été, c'est le regard de Dieu. 


* * * * 
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Alors si l'orphelin s'éveille, 
Sans toit, sans mère, et priant Dieu, 
Une voix lui dit à l'oreille: 
“Eh bien! viens sous mon dôme bleu! 
* J'ai connu ton pére et ta móre 
Dans leur bons et leurs mauvais jours; 
Pour eux la vie était amére, 
Mais moi je fus douce toujours. 
* C'est moi qui sur leur sópulture 
Ai mis l'herbe qui la défend. 
Viens, je suis la grande nature; 
Je suis l'aieule, et toi l'enfant. 
* Viens, j'ai des fruits d'or, j'ai des roses, 
J'en remplirai tes petits bras ; 
Je te dirai de douces choses, 
Et peut-être tu souriras! 
* Car je vaudrais te voir sourire, 
Pauvre enfant si triste et si beau! 
Et puis tout bas j'irais le dire 
A ta, mère dans son tombeau !” 
Et l'enfant, à cette voix tendre, 
De la vie oubliant le poids, 
Réve et se háte de descendre 
Le long des coteaux dans les bois. 
Le soir, point d'hótesse cruello 
Qui l’accueille d'un front hagard. 
Il trouve l'étoile si belle 
Qu'il s'endort à son doux regard ! 
—Oh ! qu'en dormant rien ne t'oppresse ! 
Dieu sera là pour ton réveil !— 
La lune vient qui le caresse 
Plus doucement que le soleil. 
Car elle a de plus molles tréves 
Pour nos travaux et nos douleurs; 
Elle fait éclore les réves, 
Lui ne fait naitre que les fleurs! 


By the Rev. JAMES ROBERTSON. 


Summer in the penniless can stir the frozen prayer, 
Summer sends a golden glow through needy bones 
a-while ; 
Bright and breezy is the dawn, and soft the balmy air ;— 
Summer, ’tis the breath of heaven, 'tis God's own gra- 
cious smile. 
Then it is that, as he lisps to God when he awakes, 
Motherless and homeless, for a blessing on the day, 
hupeni to some little heart the voice that ne'er forsakes,— 
“Come to my blue canopy, tis o'er thee, —come away ! 
“ Through their days of gladness, through days of bitter 


wrong, 
Well I knew thy father and thy mother for mine own. 
Life for them was weariful, its road was rough and long;— 
Ah! but I was gentle, gentle ever, I alone! 
“Yea! "tis I whose green sod, where now they lie at rest, 
Fends the frost of winter, and shrouds the sultry sun. 
Nature !—’tis my name of eld;— come, lie upon my 
breast ;— 
Mother I of all the earth, and thou—my little one! 

“ Come, for I have roses, and fruits of golden bloom, 
Hold thy little arms to me, thy lap shall over-flow ;— 
Failing words shall comfort thee, and charm away the 

oom, 
Till I raise a smile, may be, in those poor eyes of woe. 


“Yes, a smile I fain would win, my lonely child, from thee, 
See it breaking o'er thy face, so fair, so early worn;— 
Then would fly to whisper it, tenderly, tenderly, 
In thy mother's ear, low-lying in her grave forlorn." 


Such her soft sweet utterance ; — and then that little one 
Recking not the burden life upon his heart had laid, 
Dreams away the summer day, and sets his feet to run 
All along the valley's side, and through the bosky glade. 
When the gloaming comes, 'tis no inhospitable dame 
Stands across the threshold with a scowl to make him 
weep 
But the starry vault of night, so winsomely a-flame 
That beneath its placid gaze he fondly droops to sleep. 
Sleep in peace, wee wanderer, sleep on from sorrow free, 
God himself, when thou shalt wake, will still be near 
to bless, 
And the moon is rising high ; she comes caressing thee, 
Gentler e’en than summer sun, with mother tenderness. 


For to her alone belongs the witchery of the hours, 
When our toils and troubles melt away in her soft beams, 
And the happy sun can wake to life the world of flowers, 
But the moon throws wide the gates that guard the 
` heaven of dreams ! 


By Rev. Canon DANIEL. 


O, summer fills the poor with praise ; 
It is the time of genial airs, 
Fresh-blowing dawns and balmy days, 
When nature God's own features wears. 
Then, if the orphan child awake, 
Homeless and motherless to pray, 
Familiar tones doth Nature take, 
And whispers, “ Come with me and play. 
“ I knew thy parents well; their strife, 
Through good and evil days I knew; 
Bitter, indeed, to them was life, 
But I was ever kind and true. 
“*Twas I who o'er their resting place, 
Soft verdure spread and flowrets wild ; 
I am great Nature; of thy race 
The ancestress, as thou the child. 
“ Rich stores of frait and roses sweet 
Have I to fill thy heart with cheer, 
And pleasant stories to repeat, 
Which thou, perchance, wilt smile tg hear. 
“ For I would see with pleasure lit 
That face so fair, so full of gloom, 
And I would go and whisper it 
To thy dear mother in her tomb.” 
Hearing that tender voice, the boy 
Forgets life’s load, and inly broods ; 
Then hastens with a sudden joy 
To plunge in forest solitudes. 
Gives him that night no sullen dame 
The shelter that she fain would keep, 
The stars burn with so soft a flame 
That watching them he falls asleep. 
Thy sleep may nothing ill oppress ! 
Beside thee God His warah will hold ; 
The moon shall thee with soft caress, 
E’en tenderer than the sun's, enfold. 
For gentler times of truce she brings, 
To respite toil and gloomy hours ; 
Dream-world's bright gates she open flings, 
For him wakes nought to life but flowers, 


By A. P. Graves, Esq. 


Come, summer, come! thy faithful poor are kneeling 
With upturned eyes along earth's altar sod ; 

Come, summer, come, our precious balm of healing, 
Our very breath of life and smile of God ! 
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So may some homeless orphan sobbing waken 
Beneath the wayside hedge—yet hush beguiled, 
To feel his hand in thy caresses taken, 
And hear thee whisper, ** Come with me, my child! 


* Thy father—mother ? long and well I knew them 
Through good and evil fortune till the end. 
Life set a face of cruel flint unto them, 
But still in me they found a loving friend. 


** And still I steal to draw with trembling finger 
My greenest, gentlest grasses o'er their tomb. 
Then, weeping little one, ah! wherefore linger ? 
I'll be a second mother to thee. Come! 


“Come with me, darling boy, and I will take thee 
To gather golden fruit and rosy flowers, 
And sing thee such sweet songs, mayhap they'll make thee 
Smile back again beneath my sunny bowers. 


Ah, yes! if but one happy smile be given, 
I'd waft it on the softest ray that streams 
Down from the starry fretted roof of heaven, 
To melt into thy dear dead mother’s dreams.” 
* * * * 


Then the load of life shall be lifted, 
From the orphan's aching breast, 
And his rosy lips be rifted 
With a radiant smile of rest ; 


Till under the forest fragrant, 
Summer, he takes thy hand ; 

And afar with footstep vagrant 
Goes singing through the land. 


Till, instead of a beldame scolding 
On his crazy attic stair, 

He shall see the Queen Moon folding 
Her flock of stars so fair, 

He must fall asleep beholding, 
Rapt in the vision rare. 


Sleep, and no ill offend thee, 
Till thy magic dreams be done, 
Sleep, with the Moon to tend thee 
Softlier than any sun. 


For our aching, aching bosoms 
She only in bliss can steep 

The Sun may awake the blossoms, 
But she sendeth the weary—sleep. 


In addition to the above, from 57 versions, we select for special 
commendation :—Mrs. G. C. Macaulay, Interpreter. For commen- 
dation :—E. H. H., Sophie S., Starchy, Fritz, G., Gentian, Aletch, 
T. C. L., W. A. M., Seagull, L. J. M., H. B., Daniel C. Angus, 
X. Y. Z., Mrs. Edward Berry, B. B. Boswell. 


We beg to acknowledge versions from :—Aliquis, A. Grover, Dr. 
Rabagliati, E. J. R., Mrs. Bayly, Maud M. Daniel, A Swiss-French 
Girl, W. L. M., Merle, Mrs. Carmichael, Fal, Raindrop, Robert For- 
rester, Q in the corner, M. F. W., Quill-pen, Vivien, E. N. Johns, 
E. Taylor, C. E. D., J. T. Lane, Norah, B. Mott, Dominant, W. Evelyn, 
Anonymous, Win, J. Y., Isabel, L. A. Mott, Sophie J., W. S. M., 
Mabel E. Bardsley, B. Probst, Old Mayday, C. V. 


The translations of Halm's poem, that appeared in our September 
number, had a general family likeness, and particular lines were almost 
identical. The three versions of Viotor Hugo's poem that we print (and 
we should like to have given at least six) have little in common except 
the theme. Roughly, they represent the three types of which we 
spoke in September—the literal translation, the closish paraphrase, 
and the spirited imitation. This time, there can be no question about 
the prize. The paraphrase is easily first. Mr. Robertson has hit on 
an original metre, different from the French, yet with something of 
the same movement. The long lines give him large liberty, which he 
has freely used to interpret and expand the original; yet he cannot 
be said to have abused it, as there is not from beginning to end a false 
note, or an idea that is not implied, or at least suggested, by Hugo. 
He has perfectly caught the tender pathos, the sympathy with child- 
nature, and with nature na seen by a child's eyes, —qualities in which 
Hugo is unique among French poets. "The last couplet of his sixth 
stanza, and the whole of his last stanza, seem to us absolutely perfect. 
To Mr, Graves we must award more mixed praise. He has won his 


rank as an original poet, and all will acknowledge that he has sen 
us a very charming poem, though the melody and movement remin: 
us more of Mrs. Browning than of Victor Hugo. Canon Daniel ha 
almost convinced us that a literal translation is possible. Ashe put 
us on our mettle to pick faults, we may point out that he has left ou 
“mon dôme bleu ” in the second stanza, that ‘‘ inly broods” does no 
satisfy us, and “ the shelter that she fain would keep " is a stop-gap 
Otherwise he is singularly happy and close to the original. 

For the song of Heine, that we set this month, we would reques 
translators to consult the setting of Schumann. They will find | 
perfect rendering in music, and, in the English edition, a perfect ex 
ample of what a translation should not be. Special weight will b 
attached to preserving the metre of the original. 


TRANSLATION PnizE.— OCTOBER. 


A prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best version of th 
following poem of Heine :— 


Schóne Wiege meiner Leiden, 
Schónes Grabmal meiner Ruh, 

Schöne Stadt, mir müssen scheiden,— 
Lebe wohl! ruf' ich dir zu. 


Lebe wohl, du heil'ge Schwelle, 
Wo da wandelt Liebchen traut ; 
Lebe wohl, du heil'ge Stelle, 
Wo ich sie zuerst geschaut, 


Hiatt’ ich dich doch nie gesehen, 
Schöne Herzenskónigin ! 

Nimmer wir’ es dann geschehen, 
Dass ich jetzt so elend bin. 


Nie wollt’ ich dein Herze rühren, 
Liebe hab' ich nie erfleht ; 

Nur ein stilles Leben führen 
Wollt’ ich, wo dein Odem weht. 


Doch du drüngst mich selbst von hinnen, 
Bittre Worte spricht dein Mund ; 
Wahnsinn wühlt in meinen Sinnen, 
Und mein Herz ist krank und wund. 


Und die Glieder matt und tráge 
Schlepp' ich fort am Wanderstab, 

Bis mein müdes Haupt ich lege 
Ferne in ein kühles Grab. 


[Owing to the length of the Brussels Congress Report, u 
are compelled to postpone till October— Oxford and Cambridg 
Local Examination Papers, List of New Education: 
Books, Report of the Committee of Council on Educatic 
(Article II.), Article on Cambridge Teachers’ Examin: 
tion by Rev. R. H. Quick, Letter on Self-discipline, &c.] 


SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENTS. 


P PagRO. 24er seca veng rere errores £4 4 0 
Half Pag... orte erecti ten 250 
Quarter Page ....................... sese 150 

010 


Shorter Advertisement (per line)... 


AMBRIDGE EXAMINATIONS.—In Preparatio 


for the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations, and in co 
nexion with the London Centre of the same. Instruction by Corre 
pondence is given by certain qualified Ladies. Classes opened fro 
October 14th to the end of May. Apply further to Miss A, SHOR 
Post Office, Taplow, Maidenhead. 
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COMMENCEMENT OF 


NEW VOLUMES. 


First Weekly Numbers on MICHAELMAS Day, First Monthly Parts or; OCTOBER 25th 


GIRLS OWN PAPER. 


Weekly, One Penny; Monthly, Sixpence. 


PROSPECTUS. 
The Difficulties of a Young House-keeper. By Dora Horr. 


Songs Without Music. A new series of Stories upon the subjects of 
opular Ballads. 


Occupations for Invalids. By Dora DE BLAQUIERE. 
Flower Gardening and Window Decoration. 
Aids to True Music :— 

1.—How to improve your Pianoforte Playing. By Lady BENEDICT. 


2.—What is a Correct Musical Taste ? fessor MACFARREN, M.A., Mus.D. 
3.—Hints on Part-Singing. By HENRY LESLIE. 


The Wash Tub. By Ruru Laws. 

My Work Basket. By Mary LAYBOURN. 

The Girlhood of Great Queens. By E. J. WnarELY and others. 
Peeps at Nature's Workshop. By A. A. SrgaNoE-Bvursox. 


Our Sundays. By His Grace THE ARCHBISHOP OP CANTERBURY and 
other writers. 


Trades at Homes. By S. F. A. CAULFIELD. 

How to be Healthy, Happy, and Beautiful. By Mentcus. 
Puddings and Pies, and How to make them. By PHILLIS BROWNE. 
Sketching from Nature, Water-colour Painting. By JoHN C. STAPLES. 
Terra-cotta Painting. By Mary RANDorPH-LICHFIELD. 

Playtime. Round Games, Lawn Tennis, &c. 


New Songs for Girls. By Sir Junius BENEDICT; Lady Linpsay, of 
Balcarres; JOSEPH BARNBY; BERTHOLD Tours; J. W. HINTON, M.A., Mus.D.; 
AS gite SAUNDERS, D.Mus.; HUMPHREY J. STARK, B.Mus.; ALMA SAUNDERS, 
and others, 


Her Majesty's Household. By Arpen Horr. 


Needlework. Crewel Designs ;‘ Plain and Fancy Darning; Knitting; 
Crochet; &c. 


Short Stories. 


BEALE; The Author of “ Little Miss Wenturesome ”; Mrs. G. LINN xus BANKS; 
J. A. OWEN; ALICE KING ; FAIRLEIGH OWEN ; The Author of “ Kind Hearts"; 
Author of a “ Trap to Catch a Sunbeam"; and others. 


Seasonable Clothing, and How to Make it. 
The Girl's Own: a page of Amateur Contributions. 
Varieties; Useful Hints; Receipts; New Prize Competitions; 
Answers to Correspondents. 
SERIAL STORIES. 
THE QUEEN OF MAY. By Anye Beate. 
“I PROMISED FATHER.” By Author of “Kind Hearts." 


THAT AGGRAVATING SCHOOL-GIRL. By Author of “Wild 
een. 
HER SWEET REVENGE. By Farrteicn Owen. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY— 


M. ELLEN EDWARDES; FRED BARNARD; ROBERT BARNES; W. J. HENNESEY; 
ADELAIDE CLAXTON ; J. McL. RALSTON; FRANK Dapp; ARTHUR HOPKINS; 
FRANK DICKSEE; JOHN C. STAPLES; MIRIAM KEARNS; FRED MILLER; F. S, 
WALKER; CHARLES GREEN ; WILLIAM SMALL, &c. &c. 


With the first Weekly Number of the New Volume will be given a 
LITHOGRAPHED PRESENTATION PICTURE. 


By Saran DoupNEY; ISABELLA Fyvie Mayo; ANNE 


NOW READY. 
Price 6s. in handsome cloth ; or 7s. 6d, with gilt edges. 


THE GIRLS OWN ANNUAL. 


The FIRST VOLUME of the Grrt’s Own PAPER. Containing 624 pages of inter- 
esting and usefu reading, profusely Illustrated by eminent Artists. 


BOYS OWN PAPER. 


Weekly, One Penny; Monthly, Sixpence. 


PROSPECTUS. 


Adventures of a Boston Boy among Savages. A True Story. B; 
ASCOTT R. HOPE. 


The Adventures of a Three-Guinea Watch. A School Story. B; 
ADAMS, of Parkhurst. 


A New Tale by R. M. BarrawNrIiNE, Author of “The Red Man’ 
Revenge,” &c. 

A New Tale by the Rev. T. S. MILLINGTON, Author of ** Boy and Man,’ 
&c. 


Fire-Balloons, Gas-Balloons, &c. By Dr. Scorrern. 

Boys’ Ships. By NarmawrEL Barnasy, C.B. 

Travels in the Air. By James Gratsner, F.R.S. 

Football By a CHAMPION PLAYER. 

The Boy's Own Museum. By Dr. Gorpon SraBLEs, M.D., R.N. 

Fret-work and Wood-Carving. 

Famous British Battles. By J. THoRNToN WELLS, F.S.A. 

Gymnastics. By a MEMBER or THE LONDON ATHLETIC CLUB. 

The Boy's Own Flower Garden. 

Famous Conjurors. By J. Nevin MAsKELYNE, &c. 

Professions and Trades, with the Costs and Methods of Entering 
m 


Home Music: the Violin, Harmonium, &c. 

A Hunt in a Horse-Pond. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., F.L.S. 

Fowls, and How to Keep them. 

Canoes HOW, to Build and Sail Them. By Jonn MacGrecor, M.A 
+ y” 

Painting in Oil and Water Colours. 


By Land and Sea; or, Stories of Peril and Adventure in many 
Climes. By an OLD Navy CAPTAIN. 


Games, Sports, and Diversions. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A.; Dr 
STABLES, R.N.; Captain CRAWLEY; JAMES THORNTON WELLS, F.8.4.; T. B 
REED; Dr. FRANK STOCKTON ; and others. 


Famous Schoolboys and Illustrious Dunces. 
The Great Schools, Playgrounds, and Workshops of the World. 


By numerous writers. 
Photography and Electricity. 
Chemistry and Chemical Experiments. By Dr. ScorrEnN and others. 
Bookbinding at Home for Boys. 
Armour, and the Heraldry of Great Houses. 
The Microscope, and How to Use it. By Dr. Srockrow and others. 
The *Boy's Own" Monthly Calendar of Sports and Pastimes, 
Amusements and Recreations. 
Model Steam-Engines. By a PRACTICAL ENGINEER. 
Stamps and Stamp-Collecting. 


With Illustrated Articles on Boating and Skating, Chess and Draughts, Prize 
Competitions, Puzzles, Outdoor Sports and Indoor Amusements, etc. etc. 
With the First Number of the New Volume (ready at all News- 
ents on September 29th) a Presentation Plate entitled “ One 
olunteer better than Three Pressed Men," drawn for the BOY’S 
OWN PAPER by W. H. Overend, and beautifully printed on toned 
paper, will be presented, 
In this Number New Competition Subjects and Prizes will also be commenced. 


NOW READY. 
Price 7s. 6d. in handsome cloth, or 9s. with gilt edges. 


BOYS OWN ANNUAL. 


Being the SzCoND VOLUME of the Boy's Own PAPER. Containing 832 pages 
$i interesting and instructive reading. With a profusion of Coloured and 
Wood Engravings. 


* 


SCHOOLMASTERS, MISTRESSES, AND TEACHERS MAY HAVE PROSPECTUSES FOR DISTRIBUTION ON APPLICATION TO 
THE * LEISURE HOUR OFFICE," 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 
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GEORGE GILL & SONS' 
MIDDLE CLASS SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS. 


In answer to many enquiries Grorce GILL & Sons beg to inform 
the principals of Middle Class Schools and Colleges that their 

OXFORD & CAMBRIDGE ENGLISH HISTORY, 

Price One Shilling, 

is now ready, It has been specially written by Mr. Roscoe Monean, 
B.A., as a companion work to the well-known Ozford and Cambridge 
Shilling Series. In scope it is amply sufficient for pupils preparing for 
the Middle Class School Examinations. It serves equally well either for 
Reading or Memory Lessons, and we are quite confident a personal 
examination of the work will commend it to all as a text book prepared 
by A TEACHER FOR THR WANTS OF A TEACHER. 

Before commmencing the work of another session teachers should 


examine 8. 
The Oxford and Cambridge Geography Sae E 
The Oxford and Cambridge Grammar & Analysis 1 0 
The Oxford and Cambridge History... .. .. .. 1 0 
The Oxford and Cambridge Spelling : 1 0 
Osborn’s Practical Arithmetic .. ... ... 1 0 
Osborn’s Junior ces 25. San; exp See 1 0 
Osborn's Selection of Poetry... : 0 6 
Educational Selection of Poetry . 1 4 
School of Art Geometry — .. .. " 1 0 
Yates’ Scripture History ... i . 06 

The Turrp Epirion of QILr’s 
IMPERIAL GEOGRAPHY... .. .. .. .. 2 6 

is now ready. It is an Atlas as well as Geography, containing 84 full 


page, as well as other sketch maps. It is compiled to date, and serves 
the purposes of modern Education in a more marked manner than any 
other manual for advanced pupils now published. 
Samples sent free of any of the above publications for half their price in 
stamps. Catalogues also sent by 
GEORGE GILL & SONS, 
23, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


EPRINTS OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
With Notes by Professor MEIKLEJOHN. 


CHAUCER—THE PROLOGUE ...... $i 6s 18, 0d. 

GOLDSMITH'S TRAVELLER, DESERTED 
VILLAGE, Ax» HERMIT ................... ze 2d. 

MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. Book II.... 3d. 


MILTON’S SAMSON AGONISTES ......... 
SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE, CantoI. 2d. 
Canto V. 2d. 


SHAKESPEARE’ S PLAYS FOR SCHOOLS. 
With Notes, &c., by Professor MEIKLEJOHN. 


HAMLET ........... eene Oloth, 1s. 6d. 
JULIUS CAESAR ..........eeeen $3 ls. Od. 
KING LEAR.......... aksionin niyan gs AB. Ds 
MACBETH .................. TNT Asse sw 18s 0d. 
MERCHANT OF VENICE............... » Is. Od. 
RICHARD II................... Poir tietes sow 8$ Odd. 
TEMPEST DAS Od. 
ELEMENTARY MECHANICS. Including 


Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. By OrivgR J. LODGE, 
D.Sc. Lond., Assistant Professor of Physics, Univer- 
sity College, London. .................. ess Price 38. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON & EDINBURGH. 


W. J. GAGE & C0.'S 
MANUALS FOR TEACHERS. 


No. 1. 

MISTAKES IN TEACHING. 

By J. LAUGHLIN HUGHES, Supt. of Public Schools, Toronto. 
Toned Paper, cloth extra, 2s. 


This work discusses, in a terse manner, over one hundred of 
the mistakes commonly made by untrained or inexperienced Teachers. 
It is designed to warn young Toachers of the errors they are liable to 
make, and help the eile members of the profession to discard what- 
ever methods or habits may be preventing their highest success. 


The mistakes are arranged under the following heads :— 


1. MISTAKES IN MANAGEMENT. 
2. MISTAKES IN DISCIPLINE. 
8. MISTAKES IN METHODS. 

4. MISTAKES IN MANNER. 


OPINIONS OF SOME OF THE LEADING ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS. 

“ They are clearly presented and distinctly expressed, and cannot 
fail to be useful to any teacher." — The Schoolmaster, London. 

“ Is admirably executed." — Educational Times. 

“This is one of the suggestive books of special adaptation and value 
to teachers. We advise every teacher to invest fifty cents in the pur- 
chase of this useful volume.”—New England Journal of Education. 

“Tt contains good sense and wise counsel for teachers, All young 
teachers will find the book a help in their work—one of the best to be 
had.” — Educational Weekly, Chicago. 

“Tt is evidently the fruit of much careful observation and & sound 
philosophy. For young teachers I know of no book that contains in 
the same compass so much matter directly bearing on their wor and 
capable of being immediately utilized." —Hon. M. A. NgwzrL, State 
Supt. of Education, Maryland, in Maryland School Journal. 

* We know of no book of the size that contains so many valuable 
suggestions for teachers, young or old." — Edwcational Journal of Vir- 
ginia. 

** It contains more hints of practical value to teachers than any book 
of its size known to us. —OAío Educational Monthly. 

“ It might with profit be read aloud at teachers’ meetings every: 
where; in fact, it is a sort of Teachers’ Looking Glass."— Barnes 
Educational Monthly, New York. 

“It is sensible and practical.’’— School Bulletin, Syracuse, N.Y. 


No. 2. 
HOW TO SECURE AND RETAIN ATTENTION. 


By J. LAUGHLIN HUGHES, Supt. of Public Schools, Toronto. 
Printed on Toned Paper, cloth extra, 2s. 


“ So good that we have done what reviewers are sup, to de 
very rarely, we have read it through." —Journal of Education, London. 

ae gg or teachers had better buy this book, which gives, so fc 
speak, directions for gelf-measurement.'' — Educational Times, London. 

“We can unhesitatingly commend it to the notice of Teachers."— 
School Guardian. 


“Should be studied by every teacher of elementary schools. The 
book is a guide and manual of special value to the inexperiencec 
teacher." —JNew England Journal of Education, Boston. 


* We have no doubt that every teacher would derive benefit from 
reading this volume.” —New York School Journal. 


For Sale by Joun Waker & Company, Farringdon Street, London. 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Crown 4to, Price 6d. 


Walkers Elementary Atlas of Modern Geography, 
A SERIES OF 
TWENTY MAPS AND DIAGRAMS, 
pM the Latest Discoveries and Political Changes, Printed in Colours, and specially designed for 
EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 


CONTENTS. 
The World (in Hemispheres). 6. Scotland. 12. North America. 
Europe. 7. Ireland. 18. Dominion of Canada. 
Central Europe. 8. Asia. 14. South America. 
British Isles (Physical). 9. India, Burmah, Siam, &c. 15. Australia. 
England and Wales. : 10. Africa. 10. New Zealand. 
11. Cape Colony, Natal, and Transvaal. 
DIAGRAMS REPRESENTING :— 
1. The Time at the Principal Cities in the World when Noon in London. 
2. The Relative Areas of Land and Sea, the Sizes of the Continents, and Density of Population. 
3. The Relative Sizes of the Principal Cities and Towns in the World. 
4. Geographical Terms. 
Crown 4to, Price 1s. 
, LI 
Walkers Slate-Paper Outline Atlas, 
A SERIES OF EIGHT OUTLINES PERMANENTLY PRINTED IN WHITE ON 
SLATE PAPER. 
With BLANK PAGES FOR GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES. 
CONTENTS. 
1. The Hemispheres. 3. England and Wales. 5. Africa. 7. South America. 
2. Europe. 4. Asia. ` 6. North America. 8. Australia. 
Also, uniform with the above, Price 1s. 
$ LI LI 
Walkers Slate-Paper Projection Atlas. 
: CONTENTS. 
1. The Hemispheres. 3. England and Wales | 5. Africa. 7. South America. 
2. Europe. 4. Asia. 6. North America. 8, Australia. 


Foolscap 8vo, Price 3d. 


The Class-Book of Mental Arithmetic, 


With Suggestions and Rules for working, by D. MARWOOD, Head Master Richmond British Schools. 
ANSWERS to the above, Price 8d. 


Foolseap 8vo, Two Parts, Price 3d. each. 


A Manual of Spelling and Dictation for Class and Home Use. 


By JOSEPH HASSELL, A.K.C. Lonpoy, 
Assistant Training Master at the Home and Colonial Training College. 


*,* Specimens.mag be obtained through any Bookseller, or will be sent post free on receipt of Published Price in Stamps. 


JOHN WALKER & COMPANY, 96, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS BY THE 


North of England School Furnishing Company, 


LIMITED. 
NEWCASTLE AND DARLINGTON. 


Will be ready early in October. 
(With the permission of the Educational Department.) 

WHAT HER MAJESTY’S INSPECTORS SAY: Being their recent GENERAL REPORTS for England 
and Wales. PARAGRAPHED, CLASSIFIED, and ARRANGED under the following Heapincs :— Reading, Writing, Spelling, 
Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, History, Music, Specific Subjects, Pupil Teachers, &c. &c. 

Price One Shilling. 


Also, in October. 


THE DARLINGTON WELL-BOUND SERIES OF STANDARD AUTHORS: Designed for 
Crass READING and SCHOOL LIBRARIES. SAR ow tains 


No. 1. Robinson Crusoe, 2s. 6d. No. 2. Ivanhoe, 3s. No. 3. Mrs. Brassey's Voyage in the Sunbeam, 3s. 
No. 4. Tom Brown's School Days, 3s. No. 5. Grimm’s Fairy Tales, 3s. No. 6. Swiss Family Robinson, 3s. 
Others are projected. 
All the above will be specially bound in half leather, and will be found more economical, being more durable than school 
books as at present bound. 


THE NORTH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY, LIMITED, NEWCASTLE & DARLINGTON; 
JARROLD & SONS, 3, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON. 


WRITING. 


THE IMPERIAL COPY-BOOKS, A Progressive Course 
of Exercises in Six Grades. Grade I., Nos. 1, 2; Grade II., Nos. 3, 4; Grade 
III., Nos. 5, 6; Grade IV., Nos. 7, 8; Grade V., Nos. 9, 10; Grade VI., Nos. 

11,12. Price 2d. each. All numbers now ready. | 

Large Post Edition, stiff nonpareil covers, superior paper, 3s. 6d. per dozen. 

Seven Books now ready. 


HIGH-CLASS DRAWING COPIES. 
THE YOUNG ARTIST is issued Monthly to supply students 
of Drawing with a constant succession of good Examples for practice, It 
embraces Freehand, Figure, Animals, Landscape, Geometry, Perspective, 


and Design. . 
No. 19 now ready, price 2d, 


APPROVED TEXT-BOOKS 


ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 


MURBYS SCRIPTURE MANUALS. 


Intended to supply, in a compact form, the requirements of Students getting 
up the several Books of the Bible for Examinations. 
Old Testament History.—Genesis, 6d.; Exodus, 6d.; Joshua, 
.; Ju ,9d.; First Book of Samuel, 6d.; Second Book of Samuel, 6d. ; 
First Book of Kings, 6d.; Second Book of Kings, 6d.; Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Esther, and Haggai, 6d.; Numbers, 6d. 
New Testament History.—Gospels of St. Matthew, 9d.; St. 
Mark, St. Luke, 9d.; St. John, 6d.; Acts of Apostles, 9d. 


The Book of Common Prayer.—A Manual, Historical and 

Explanatory. By J. R. GRIFFITHS, B.A., St. John's College, Cambridge 

ewell’s Scholar of International Law. To this work 36 pages of Supple- 
mentary Notes have lately been added. 140 pages, price 1s. 

The Church Catechism lained and Illustrated, 
and its Truths enforced by Scripture References. By WILLIAM MARIGOLD, 
Master of the Fairford Endowed Schools; revised by the Rev. Joun HoP- 
TON, M.A., Prebendary of Hereford Cathedral, and Vicar of Canon Frome. 
Enlarged Édition. 6d. cloth. 


Arithmetic for Schools and Colleges, Ry R. Wormett, 
D.Sc., M.A. New Edition, fcap. 8vo, 382 pages, 3s, Or without Answers, 2s. ; 
Answers separate, 1s. 


The Graduated Arithmetic. By Ricuarp Wormett, D.Sc., 
M.A. 144 pages, cloth, 9d. 


Analysis of English History. A Text Book for Colleges 
and Schools. By W. C. PEARCE and 8. HAGUE, LL.B. New Edition, price 
1s. sewed ; 1s. 6d, cloth ; or with the Biographical Appendix, 1s. 3d. or 1s. 9d; 
Murby’s Junior History of England. A Reading Book 
and Text Book for use in Schools. Pricels. Illustrated. New Edition. 
The Chronological History of England. With Copious 
Notes. By Louis B. ABRAHAMS, B.A. 36 pages, sewed, 4d, ; cloth, 6d. 


Elementary Geogra: hy for Schools. A First Book of 
Political, Commercial, an istorical Geography. By A. H. Dick, D.Se. 
(Edin.), M.A., LL.B. (Lond.), F.B.G.8. Price 1s.6d. Tenth Edition. 

Murby’s Geography and Atlas, consisting of the above 
work, and a selection of Sixteen beautifully engraved und coloured Maps 
(size 6 in. x 74 in.) 28., cloth boards, 


English Grammar and Analysis Taught simultane- 
ua By J. Ropertsox. Enlarged Edition, 160 , fcap. 8vo, price 1s, 
cloth. Do. do., Original Edition, sewed 6d. ; cloth, 94. 

Robertson's Introductory English Grammar, This 
work is intended as an Introduction to the author's larger work, mentioned 
above, 64 pages, fcap. 8vo. Price 3d. 

Handbook of English Etymology. With numerous Exer- 
cises and Su tions for Teachers. By JoHN RUSSELL, F.E.LS. New 
Edition, revised. Price 4d. sewed; 6d. cloth. 

A Guide to the Difoultios Df English Spelling. By 

£ 7 OHN RUSSE .E.LS. 160 pages, fcap. 8vo, 1s. each. 

Murby’s Algebra for Beginners, Up to Quadratic Equa- us = = 
tions. By W. Dopps. Price10d. Key, price 6d. An Easy Elementa Course of Latin. A work ofa 

Wormell’s Modern Geometry: A New Course of Plane progressive character, in bold type for simplifying and expediting instruc- 
Geometry, in which the Theory of the Science and its Practical Applications tion in Latin. By WILLIAM Dopps. Revised by J. R. MORELL, formerly 
are treated simultaneously, cen 8vo, 256 pages, 3s. 6d. New Edition. one of H.M.'s Inspectors of Schools. Book I.—The Declensions and Prepo- 


a H Y sitions. Book II.—Adjectives and Pronouns, Book III.—Conj ion of 
Solutions to Exercises in Modern Geometry. Also Verbs. Book IV.—I mauler Verbs and Indeclinable Parts of Speech. Price 


adapted to the “Elementary Course of Plane Geometry." 2s. 6d. 6d. each part; or complete, cloth, 2s, Key, 6d. 
London: THOMAS MURBY, 32, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
Preaident—Dr. J. H. Grapsroxz, F.R.S. 
MEETINGS FOR THE Montit. 
(Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C.—7.30. p.m.) 

Nov, 3.—OCurriculum of Study best adapted to carry out the uus 
of a Model School. H. Courruope Bowey, mx 
Head Master of Grocers’ Company's Schools, nae 
Downs. 

Nov. 17. = Dia and Moral Teaching. W.Taytor, Esq., 
Master of the Normal School, Battersea. 

STOCKWELL Brancu. 
(Training College, Stockwell Road, S.W., at 7.30 p.m.) 

Nov. 2.—“ On Division by a Fraction, taught by cram, by de- 
monstration, and by investigation ; with the lessons to be 
derived from the several methods,” A. SONNENSCHEIN, Esq. 

Nov. 30.—' On the Correlation of Physical, Intellectual, «nd 
Moral Education.” Mrs. Hicks BRYANT. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
Prorrssor Huxtry “was ever a fighter," and “the 
one fight more,” though assuredly not the worst, and we 
trust by no means the last, was fought at Birmingham, 
October 1, 1880, on the occasion of the opening of the 


Mason Science College. The badge that the champion 
wore in his cap was the provision of the founder, that 


“ mere literary instruction and education” were to be ex- 
cluded from the studies of the College. Professor Huxley 
was maintaining an hypothesis, in the Platonic sense of the 
word ; but, regarded as an ez parte statement, his speech 
contained little with which a true humanist would care to 
quarrel. He puts in large claims for science, but he 
makes no less large concessions to literature. The gist of 
his argument is, that literature is not the only avenue to 
culture, that an exclusively scientific education is at least 
as essential as an exclusively literary education; and he 
would have us infer that, as the classicists have had it all 
their own way in education for the last three centuries, 
Sir Josiah Mason has done well in trying to redress the 
balance by founding a purely Scientific College. Moreover, 
Mr. Huxley has forestalled the objection that two extremes 
do not make a mean, by his admission that an exclusively 
literary training would equally bring about a mental 
twist :—“ he should be very sorry to think that the 
Scientific College would turn out none but lop-sided men,” 


' These and such like admissions reduce the controversy to 


narrow limits, and our own opinion coincides so nearly with 
Mr. Huxley’s, that we may be suspected of wishing greatly 
to find quarrel in a straw, if we venture to raise one point 
that Mr. Huxley has overlooked, or perhaps passed over as 
unsuited to the occasion. All, in theory at least, are at one 
with Mr. Huxley when he hews in pieces before the Lord 
the practical men, and casts down their idol—the Rule of 
Thumb. We, at least, can admire without reserve his no 
less vigorous onslaught on “the Levites in charge of the 
ark of culture, the monopolists of classical education,” the 
scholars pure and simple. 

But can any hard and fast line be drawn between 
scientific and literary education : and, if it can, under which 
head are we to put history and sociology? That the study 
of history must be scientific; that we must consult original 
documents ; that there is a science of thinking and speaking 
as well as a science of numbers and of metals, are now 
platitudes. Under which banner, then, are we to range 
Mill and Spencer, Stubbs and Leckie? And Professor 
Huxley himself, will he not be chiefly remembered as the 
brilliant expositor of contemporary science, as having given 
literary form and shape to the raw materials supplied by 
other men of science ? 


Tur Cambridge Syndieate appointed to consider the 
question of Compulsory Greek in the Previous Examination, 
have issued their report to the Senate, in which they re- 
commend,—1. That inthe case of those Candidates for 
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French and German is accepted in place of one of them ; 
2. That Candidates for Honours be permitted to take, in 
place of one of the Classical Languages, a paper in French 
and German, consisting of unprepared passages for trans- 
lation, not too difficult, with plain grammatical questions. 
If these recommendations pass theSenate,and there isevery 
reason to suppose that they will, they are likely to prove 
a great boon to Modern Schools and schools with Modern 
Sides. For ourselves, we see no reason why the boon 
should not have been extended to Pass Men, and we should 
have preferred, as an alternative to Greek, a thorough 
knowledge either of French or German ; but it is at least 
& move in the right direction. 


Dr, Oarrs and other correspondents justly take ex- 
ception to the epithet “irrational,” which we applied to 
the practice of sending in boys a second time for tho 
Oxford and Cambridge Board certificates. They point 
out that a certificate only frees from Responsions, &c., if 
gained in a certain manner or with certain distinctions. 
The Head-masters make out a clear case for themsolves. 
Whether it is wise for the Board to encourage a certificate 
sweepstake in which poor schools are heavily handicapped, 
and whether certificates should not be awarded without 
extra fees on the regular Sixth-form examination when 
conducted by the Board, is another question. 


' Lon» SeLBORNE has retired from the Oxford Com- 
mission, and the Master of University College has taken 
his place. On the question of Scholarships, one of the 
most important that the Commission has to decide, no one 
ean bring a larger experience than Dr. Bradley, and no 
one is better able to reconcile the different, though not 
necessarily conflicting, interests of Schools and University. 
On the question of Clerical Fellowships, the conservatives 
will not gain by the substitution of a clerical head for a 
Whig layman. 


Tue fourth section of tho International Congress of 
Hygiene, at Turin, was devoted to School Hygiene. On 
four of the twelve subjects set down in the programme, 
viz., compulsory medical inspection of schools, the Ladies’ 
Sanitary Association, the introduction of the elements of 
hygiene and of scientific physical education in primary 
and secondary schools, and the means of preserving the 
eyesight, the discussion was opened by Dr. Roth. On 
Time-tables a paper was read by Professor Arnaudon, of 
Turin. We hope that Dr. Roth will furnish us next 
month with a summary of the work of this section, 


THERE has been a lively correspondence in the 
Daily News, between the Head Masters of Cheltenham 
and Clifton, on the one side, and Mr. Wren on the 
other, with respect to the recont changes in the regu- 


Honours who do not take up both the Classical Languages, | lations for the India Civil Service Examinations, 
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their effects on Public Schools versus crammers. Th 
duction of the limit of age of candidates has, as 
intended, favoured the Public Schools, and Mr. Wr 
wroth with Lord Salisbury, and eager to try a fling ` 
Mr. Wilson. It is a very pretty quarrel, and ends 
drawn battle. So long as Mr. Wren sticks to his teac! 
powers, he is on safe ground, and hitherto he has d 
competition. With respect to moral training the ca: 
reversed, and here Mr. Wilson has him on the hip. 
may wonder at parents sending their sons at seven 
to London lodgings, to associate with other youths 
whom there is no pretence of control; but, so long as : 
parents exist, Mr, Wren will flourish. On the other h 
we cannot wonder if Public School masters refuse t 
their boys meet Mr. Wren’s pupils in the cricket or : 
ball field. 


Tue Education Society is looking up. There were 
two hundred present to hear Mr. Magnus’s admi: 
paper on the École Modèle. The discussion that follc 
was not very fruitful, few of the speakers being abl 
draw on personal experience. Without vouching for it 
may repeat the following story which was quoted tc 
Sluys, as illustrating the difficulty of introducing his. 
punishment theory into England. A living Dean and 
Head-master, having caught a boy carving his name 
seat in chapel, excommunicated him,—an exact parall 
M. Sluys’ “Allez vous promener.” Tho noxt week 
discovering fifty names carved in chapel, he gave uj 
communication and resumed the birch. 


Rvapy is again to the fore, and the most distingui: 
of living Rugbeians, whose name is almost as insepar 
connected with the school as Dr. Arnold's, is carrying 
in a modified form, that long cherished project of 
Arnold which death cut short, of founding an Eng 
colony. Tom Hughes (distance breeds familiarity 
planting a now Rugby in the far West. A quarter 
million acres of territory have been bonded to hin 
Tennessee. The new pilgrims — two Rugbcians, 
Etonians, an Harrovian, and a Wellingtonian—are alr 
felling trees and building log huts. Those who wis 
know all about the new settlement,—and there mus 
hundreds at our public schools eager to join—should : 
the graphic letters in the Spectator, beginning Sept. 1 
from Vacuus Viator, an alias as transparent as “‘ 
Brown.” The archegos himself will return in Decem 
and has promised to give the Working Men's Collegi 
which he is President, a talk about his doings. 


As we have felt it our duty sharply to criticize the 
,thorities of * Trinity College London," we have plea 
in mentioning anything we hear of in their favour. 
American Educational Magazine, intended for circula 
in this country as well as in the United States, has | 
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‘started at Boston, U.S., with the title ‘‘ Education”; but 

„tthis title already belongs to the Journal of Trinity College 
London, so the American Magazine cannot be sold here 
without the consent of tho owners of tho English paper. 

Hn these circumstances Mr. Hunt, the Warden, was applied 
to, and we are informed that, owing to the courteous and 
friendly way in which he met the application, a satisfac- 
tory arrangement was soon agreed upon, 


CAMBRIDGE EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 
By Rev. R. H. Quick. 


i June last, an interesting and, as I am inclined to think, 
important event occurred, which as yet has attracted 
very little notice. That event was the first examination of 
teachers as such ever held by an English University. 

' One does not need the gift of prophecy to sce that these 
examinations must in the long run become naturalized in this 
country, for in such matters we follow (longo intervallo) in the 
wake of the Germans. Whatever the cause may be, England, 
while owning some of the leading intellects in most departments 
of thought, does not, as a nation, lead the way in “the things 
of the mind.” It is strange that the country of Bacon and 
Locke, of Darwin and Herbert Spencer, should be behindhand, 
but so itis. There is still an ex-professor in one of our Uni- 
versities who used annually to lament in public that German 
metaphysics and German theology were not at the bottom of 
the German Ocean. Even he saw plainly enough that Germany 
was the leader in these sciences; and anathemas on a guide 
who goes too fast for them are not uncommon from short- 
winded and testy old gentlemen. In the scholastic world 
too, we are accustomed to hear scoffs at German pedagogy ; 
but these scoffs have been rarer, and by no means so “ full- 
bodied,” since the war of 1870. We are beginning to suspect 
that we are behindhand ; and what we suspect is clearly seen 
by others. Professor Stoy, in some very uncomplimentary 
remarkson English education (see his * Zwei Tage in Englischen 
Gymnasien"), doos indeed break out into hearty admiration of 
one English * Sehulmann"—Arnold. I have heard one Eng- 
lish book recommended by a German Professor of Pedagogy 
to his class, and that was * Zom Brown’s School Days.” But on 
the Continont England is seldom mentioned in cducational 
Hiatters; and our American cousins look not to us, but to the 
Germans. '** We need not consult English statistics,” says 
Professor Gildersleeve, in a recent number of the Princeton 
Review, “for it is abundantly evident that, despite tho active 
commercial intercourse between the two countries, Germany 
has moro weight with us in matters of higher education than 
England has.” 

As we cannot lead we must follow, and this we are at length 
doing, though our rate of progress is but slow. We nolonger 
consider it " un-English" for the State to interfere with 

arents, provided only that they are too poor to pay 9d. a week. 
erhaps in time there may be some limits on the discretion of 
arents who cannot afford say more than thirty guineas a year 
or children in boarding schools. Meanwhile, the University of 

Cambridge is tentatively preparing for our advance in the 
German track, and has begun to do what the German Univer- 
sities have long done, make special arrangements for teachers, 
and give them certificates after examination. And, judging by 
German experience, I have little doubt that these examinations 
will become in time an important part of our school system. 

The first Cambridge examination has not wholly escaped 
notice. On Sept. 4, the School Guardian reprinted the exami- 
nation papers (which appeared also in the September number 
of this Journal), and made some remarks on them which were 
condescending, and no doubt well-intentioned, though some- 
what wanting in precision. The writer is very severe in his 
treatment of poor Professor Croom Robertson, to whom he is 


anxious to give lessons in Psychology and Logic. Mr. Fitch'a 
paper, I am glad to find, “is much more to the point, and is a 
good specimen of what teachers in training want.” My own 
pu receives a comment which I suppose was not meant to 

e complimentary, though I cannot see that it is otherwise. 
“ The paper on the * History of Education’ covers a great deal 
of ground. It would be curious to see how much. of it. was 
done, and with what result." As the amount of ground was 
settled, not by me, but by the Syndicate, and the ground 
chosen was a wide one, it is satisfactory to know that a large 
area has been covered by Y per. But after having been 
thus complimentary to Mr. Fitch and at least indulgent to 
myself, tho critic phere rushes upon us all three together, 
and leaves us in a pitiable plight. Imagine our feelings on 
reading the following sentence !—“ The candidates who passed 


| well through this examination deserve high credit; for the 


papers are crude and difficult, and leave the impression that 
the examiners themselves have much to learn about this sub- 
ject, which to them must be comparatively new.” Here is a 
chance of seeing ourselves as others see us! But, unfortu- 
nately, the mirror is not quite clear, or may-be my eyes are 
failing me, but I own I cannot make out what “ this subject” is, 
and so, of course, I do not know why it must be comparatively 
new to us, or what Eee porch ' means when nothing else 
is spoken of. Perhaps a little more thought would solve the 
mystery, but it would never do to spend much time in endea- 
vouring to understand newspaper oracles. “'Thereis good reason 
for asserting that the Khedive of Egypt has by no means so 
formidable a military force as some Motion ve attributed 
to him.” “ What reason is there ?" asked a puzzled acquaint- 
ance of the writer of this announcement. “Why, my boy," 
said the candid publicist, “the very excellent reason that it takes 
at least two lines to assert it." Far be it from me to attributo 
such a raison d'être to any assertion or criticism in the School 
Guardian. I merely give this mon à propo of my estimate 
of newspaper comments in general, which is by no means 
a high one. 

Our critic of the School Guardian tells us, “It would be 
curious to see how much of the paper on the History of Edu- 
cation was done, and with what result.” Perhaps some of tho 
readers of the Journal of Education may think so too. And 
some information on this subject may be not only interesting 
but useful, to teachors who think of preparing themselves for 
such an examination. The lessons which might be learnt from 
an examination are often lost, as they are known to the ex- 
aminer only, and many of these lessons concern not tho 
examiner, but those who arrange the subjects and those who 
study them. 

In this and in similar examinations (for this is by no means 
tho first time teachers have been examined in England: the 
College of Preceptors has been examining for years), I havo 
been much diues by the unanimity of the examiners. Though 
the subjects are totally different, and perhaps the methods of 
the examiners somewhat different also, their estimate of the 
candidates shows few discrepancies. This is so far satisfac- 
tory. It proves that the same people do well, and the same do 


‘ill, in different subjects and with different examiners. But, if 


I may state my individual opinion, I am by no means sure 
that the best candidates always do best in examination. There 
are two factors, so to speak, which are needed to produce 
success insuchacase as this,—the first, intelligence; the second, 
special preparation. Within limits, these factors may vary 
inversely without endangering the result, but we know that a 
product vanishes when any factor equals zero, and this holds 
in the present case. A very stupid person may fail after care- 
ful preparation; and Lord Cairns or Professor Huxley would 
certainly be plucked if they tried to pass without reading 
anything on the subject. Of the two factors, perhaps special 
study is the more important for the examination, though in- 
telligence is by far the more important for good teaching. 
These truths about the examination were not well understood 
by some of the candidates. Several of great intelligence, and 
I dare say of very considerable teaching powers, neglected 
special study to a point where success was endangered, and 
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in some cases sacrificed. Of course one has a great dislike 


! to plucking anyone who has a cultivated mind and is probably 


- & good teacher ; but one's business is to find out whether A. and 


B. know certain subjects, and if they don't one can't say they 
do, horeta high an estimate one may form of their general 
capacity. : 
n setting my paper, I tried, as the School Guardian says, to 
cover a good deal of ground, for the subject was the History 
of Education since the Renascence; and if anyone had made a 
special study of part of the subject, I wished him to have an 


' opportunity of showing it. A careful and accurate study of 


the lives of a few great men and of what they themselves said 


' about education, seems to me far more valuable than getting 


- handbooks. 


up phrases and distinctive doctrines such as fill the ordinary 
As yet we are without any such handbooks, and 
this I take to be à great advantage; but they abound in Ger- 
many, and, when wanted for examinations over here, they will 
soon spring up among us. I should be glad to see the use of 


* such books Sr by reducing the length of the period 


- set and 


L 


uiring a 
il: pag thinkers. 
bridge 


thorough knowledge of the works of some 
Special subjects were set in this first Cam- 
examination, but the knowledge of them acquired was 


“not what it should have been. 


The easiest questions that can be set are those which ask 
merely for reproduction, — mere book-work questions, as 
the Cambridge phrase is. A friendly critic complained of 


‘my paper as having too much book-work in it, and it is per- 


: are need 


haps irly open to this objection; but some such questions 
to test careful and accurate reading. A practice 


has got established with some examiners of testing careful 


- study by asking about unimportant things— 


** How many notes a sackbut has, 
And whether shawms have strings." 
The notion is, tliat if unimportant things are remembered, im- 
portant things are sure to be known. But this kind of ex- 
amining leads to false methods of studying. The true art of 


' study consists in seizing on essentials, and attending to un- 


essentials only so far as they are accessories needful as a back- 
ground is in a picture. But if unimportant things are “sure 
to be set," they instantly become important to students pre- 

ing for examination, and a reasonable view of the subject 
is thus rendered impossible. With this conviction, I set no 
book-work question that did not, in my estimation, turn on 
some point of interest or importance. The following (and one 
other) are the only questions of pure book-work in the paper :— 

1, What are the chief recommendations Luther gives the town 
councillors of Germany in his celebrated letter of 1524? 

10. State some of Jacotot’s Aphorisms. 

14. On what ground did Arnold advocate introducing Natural 
Science into schools ? 

18. In speaking of the education of his own daughter, what does 
Arnold say about the intellectual education of girls ? 

Luther's letter ought to have been known, but it was not to 
38 out of 42 candidates. It is to be found in English in Henry 
Barnard's “German Educational Reformers,” and in German 
in most books on the History of Education.  Jacotot's 
Aphorisms were much better known; indeed, only 5 candi- 
dates failed utterly in this question, or omitted it, and the 
average of the whole 42 was about half-marks. The two ques- 
tions about Arnold referred to passages which I thought must 
have struck any intelligent reader of Stanley's Life of Arnold. 
Arnold was one of the first to propose teaching Natural Science 
in schools, and he gives as his reason that we ought to begin 
at school whatever it may be desirable to study in after life; 
for as adults we can continue a study, though we cannot start 
in one that is new to us. In the passage about the education 
of girls, Arnold insists on the importance of examinations, and 
regrets that for i p there was nothing like the degree exami- 
nation at Oxford. As both the teaching of Natural Science 
and examination of women are now receiving so much atten- 


tion, I should have thought that these aces in Stanley’s 
r 


Arnold would have beet observed and remembered. I was 
therefore somewhat disappointed to find that only 12 of the 
42 knew the passage about the education of girls, and only 


3 gave me Arnold's reason for. introducing Natural Scie 
As I said, the special subjects, Locke and Arnold, had not ! 
properly studied. As Arnold was a special subject, we ass 
that everyone would be familiar with Stanley’s Life of Arn 
but as the book was not mentioned in the list sent out of be 

' on the history of education (a list for which I was responsil 
the students, many of them, thought they were not expe 
to read it. s 

In the questions I have mentioned, the factor though 
was special preparation. In the others I sought to give mor 
less play to the intelligence. But directly one asks for thou 
one asks fer what even able candidates cannot, as a rule, give 
on the spot. As they cannot pay in coin (to use Addis 
metaphor) they must write a cheque, i.e., they must give p 
of thought accumulated elsewhere. There are few who do 
find it almost impossible to think against time in examinat 
The very best thinking often goes at a snail’s pace, and, 
the snail, shuts up altogetherif we try to hurry it. So candid 
naturally fall back on what ‘they remember, and often c 
armed with convenient forrhulæ, which show that somel 
has thought, but not the candidate. Those who were in 
this examination, no doubt considered themselves very un 
tunate in not being able to get hold of many of these formu 
but to judge from their use of those they did get hold « 
doubt if they would have been any better off with more. 1 
Iasked what advantages Froebel sought to secure for chilc 
by means of the Kindergarten; and about Frocbel some of 
candidates were provided with a formula. The conseque 
was that in answer to this question I was told that “ Fro 
sought to exercise the instincts, which were seven in numb 
activity, agriculture, transformation, curiosity, sociabi 
religion," and some other, I forget what, and have no wis 
refresh my memory. And this list seemed to some candid 
so well suited to “satisfy the examiner," that they mana 
to bring it in in dealing with some other questions. I m 
say I look forward with alarm to the time when candidates 
present themselves furnished witha panoply of such formulz, 
willlearn no more from thehistory of education than a school 
would learn by committing to memory the hard names pa 
on the fossils in a geological museum. Perhaps I ought 
to mention these fears of mine, but leave those who disappi 
of the examination to point out its dangers ; but those whe 
for advancing are more likely to give an accurate descrip 
of dangers ahead than those whose object is to frigl 
us into staying where we are. I think then that 
should do well to remember how easily the study of the 1 
tory may be injured by the thought of a coming examinat 
This thonght indeed changes the attitude of the stude 
mind. He is tempted to think of what he reads no longei 
the expression of truths which may affect his own views 
paene in education, but as so much information to be go 

əy a particular day, and dropped again when it has serve 
turn. The friends of the examination (with whom I wisl 
be reckoned) maintain that it is better for teachers to | 
studied the History even for examination than not at all; 
when handbooks are introduced, formula settled, and study 
the History means tagging to each distinguished namea lis 
words that are supposed to express just what the exam 
will ask for, it will be at least doubtful whether we should 
on examining in the History of Education. 

There is a tendency in studying this subject, (and pert 
some others also,) to use the current words referring t 
without caring to annex a very precise meaning to th 
Questions on the meanings of words commonly reveal | 
biguities of this kind. My question about “ utilitarian” prc 
no exception in this respect. This was the question : 

6. Locke has been said to hold “utilitarian” views in educa! 
What is meant by this? How far is it true ? 

The answers I had were by no means satisfactory, with « 
six or seven exceptions, and even these were not first-r 
though one was nearly so. Several candidates who did | 
well on the whole, fuiled badly in this question, and the | 
answer was from a candidate who for want of more knowle 
of the special subjects “ fell through” as the Germans say 
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As this question bears on an important poiut in the history 
of education, I should like to give some materials for the right 
answer. Iu learning anything there are two things to be con- 
sidered—(1) the advantage we shall find from knowing that 
subject or haviug that skill, (2) the effect which the study of 
that subject or practising for that skill will have on the mind 
or the body. The two are obviously quite distinct, though it 
may be maintained that according to “the economy of Nature” 
they must practically coincide, i.e. that in learning the most 
useful things we shall get the best training of mind and body. 
The utilitarian view of instruction is then that we should teach 
things in themselves useful, and either neglect the result on 
the mind and body of the learner, or assume that it must be 
the right result in accordance with “ the economy of Nature." 
Again, when the subjects are settled, the utilitarian thinks 
how the knowledge or skill may be most speedily acquired, 
and not how this or that method of acquisition will affect the 
faculties. Now Locke is often spoken of as the leader of the 
utilitarians. How far is the utilitarian view adopted by him ? 
No doubt very much of what he has written in the Thoughts 
under the head of “learning ” seems utilitarian. He recom- 
mends the study of Latin just as he recommends the study of 
Law because “ he knows no place which a gentleman can well 
fill" without a knowledge of these subjects. And in the 
methods he prescribes he aims simply at pointing out the 
quickest route to the knowledge, and in language-teaching he 
is the precursor of the professedly utilitarian Hamilton. But 
on the other hand “learning ” was not the whole of education 
with Locke, but, as he himself says, the last and least part. 
He thought children incapable of much intellectual training, 
so he laid the main stress of their education on the formation 
of habits. Industry was to be one of these habits, and study 
was to be encouraged to prevent “my young master" from 
“sauntering.” Any study might serve this purpose, and there- 
fore Locke chose useful studies, and in this he seems utili- 
tarian; but at the same time he asserts that the studies the 
Governor should put his pupil on “ ure but as it were the exer- 
cises of his faculties, and employ ment of his time &c." (Thoughts, 
$94). And when the age of childhood was past the “ conduct 
of the understanding" was to be thought of before the acqui- 
sition of knowledge. He lays down as the object of studies 
* an increase of the powers and activity of the mind, not an 
enlargement of its possessions " (Conduct of the Understanding, 
$19, ad f.). Such language as this entirely disqualifies the 
philosopher for the leadership of the utilitarians. 

When I think of the time and study it has taken me to 
make this out, and of the time and care it takes me now to 
state it, I feel very indulgent to students who crave for 
formulae, and half suspect that I myself should be plucked if 
I went in for an examination without laying in a good stock 
of them. 

I must hasten on and say less about the rest of the paper 
than I should like to say. 

I tried to puzzle the lovers of phrases by asking the 
meaning of Montaigne’s Savoir par conr west pas savoir. 
To this question I only had four satisfactory answers, but this 
is nearly 1 in 10—not so bad, considering that of the people 
who quote the saying not 1 in 10 understands it. 

It may gratify the Jesuits in their present troubles 
in France and elsewhere to know that they seem popular 
with English students. In the question about their school 
system only seven candidates failed, and most of the remaining 
thirty-five did very well indced. 

I asked for an account of some English writer on education 
before the Great Rebellion. Now that an English University 
is examining in the history of education, our old writers will no 
doubt be rediscovered. A German has lately been writing on 
the only English schoolmaster of the olden time whose repu- 
tation has survived—-Ascham; but to my mind Mulcaster is 
still more interesting, and Brinsly's Ludus Literarius is well 
worth reading. At present there is some difficulty, indeed 
great difficulty, in getting the entire books of Mulcaster and 
Brinsly, but large extracts are to be seen in Henry Barnard's 
English Pedagogy. 


= -— = — = 


I asked what objects Comenius sought to secure by means 
of his Orbis Pictus; but few candidates mentioned his chief 
object, which was to avoid what he calls * the unhappy divorce 
of words and things," and in giving the knowledge of words 
to give also the knowledge of the things to which they 
referred. 

The answers about Rousseau's ideal boy of 12 and about 
Pestalozzi at Stanz were with a few exceptions satisfactory. 

The “advanced questions" ought perhaps to have been 
called * subjects for essays," for I do not know that there is 
anything particularly advanced in them, at least in my share 
of them. The inquiry into the meaning of the Reformers when 
they insist that education should be “according to Nature” 
should not I think be put off toan advanced stage in the study 
of them, though no doubt it is so put off in many cases. The 
School Guardian tells us, “The Advanced Questions imply a 
great deal. Only daring theorists or practical teachers of 
some experience could have attempted them.” If this is 
correct all the candidates must have been daring theorists or 
practical teachers of some experience, for they all attempted 
the Advanced Questions, But perhaps even Danton would 
not have considered “ daring” the chief requisite for success 
in examination, and I cannot say that the bold attempt in all 
cases improved the position of the candidate. If I had had to 
decide by the answers to my “advanced questions” only, I 
could not have passed half of those who were in for the 
examination.. There was a choice between a question about 
Arnold and reforms in public schools, and a question about 
Nature, but only eight chose the Arnold. 

In looking over papers, some examiners go through the 
answers of each PEAH straight on end, others look over 
all the answers to one question before going on to the next. 
For several reasons, which I cannot give here, I much prefer 
working over the papers question by question. But to give 
the examiner a chance of doing this each answer should begin 
a sheet of paper, and the answers in whatever order written 
should be arranged and given up in their numerical order. If 
each set of papers is fastened togother at the corner, the same 
corner should not be used for marking the number of the 
question. As it is, the fastener often pierces or conceals most 
of the numbers. 

Before concluding, I would put candidates on their guard 
against two very common mistakes. Nothing worries anu 
examiner and gives him a worse impression of the candidate 
than a display of fine writing or of irrelevant information. 
Some candidates make a display of their knowledge just as a 
schoolboy does of his new watch, not because it is wanted but 
because he thinks the sight of it must make everyone respect 
the owner. When candidates are lavish in information, no 
doubt they intend the examiner to take them for “ wealthy 
men who care not how they give," but he is not so easily im- 
posed upon, and he concludes that if they knew more they 
would say less. If the question is “To what distinctive 
features would you attribute the success of the Jesuit schools 
for boys in the 16th and 17th centuries?” you should not 
begin your answer as follows: “ Among the earliest places of 
educational reform must be counted the schools of the Jesuits. 
The Jesuits were recognized by a bull of Paul III. in 1540, 
&c. &c." If you are asked which Reformers insisted on 
education according to Nature, you need not give a biographical 
sketch of the Reformers with whom you happen to be best 
acquainted. If you are asked to state some of Jacotot’s 
aphorisms, you should do so without criticizing them and with- 
out making any remarks on his use of Télemaque. When 
you have said that Locke required education according to 

aturo, no good purpose is served by adding —“and he brought 
up two Earls of Shaftesbury.” As to fine writing, the candi- 
dates should remember that they are not being examined in 
their qualifications for writing m the eg orp and they 
will therefore do well to employ words simply for the purpose 
of conveying ideas. If they were asked “ How would you 
begin a leading article on Montaigne and Education for the 
Daily Splutterer ?" the following would no doubt be very 
appropriate : “ Montaigne could gratefully endorse the wisdom 


of much of his early training, but could at the same time dis- 
cern some points in which it might well have been different." 
But this does not do at all as an answer or even part of an 
answer to the question, '* What did Montaigne mean by Savoir 
cœur n'est pas savoir ?” A 

As a final counsel (a counsel of perfection I admit, which 
demands more self-denial than can be expected) I would say, 
Avoid metaphor. Do not say, e.g. that “ Comenius planted the 
standard of education a step further into the realm of Nature." 
Metaphors in answers at examination may mean something, 
but the experienced examiner jumps ape too hastily to 
the conclusion that they mean absolutely nothing. 

Of the forty-two candidates twenty-seven passed our exami- 
nation. Eighteen of these have received a certificate of 
Practical Efficiency. This was tested, I hear, by trial lessons. 
I have not seen the Report of the Syndicate, so I know 
nothing of the examination further than I myself took part 


in it. 
R. H. Quick. 
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An Account of the Model School of the Ligue de V Enseignement at 
Brussels. By Pair MaoNvs, B.A., B.Sc. 


The very term Model School requires some explanation. It seems 
too much like one of those convenient expressions, which indicate the 
aims and m peeing of theorists to be thought of as a concrete visible 
reality. Of Model Schools, in the history of education, there have 
been no end. "There has been the school of Plato, of Milton, and others. 
But these schools have existed on paper only. ‘They have been 
founded on philosophical theories, supported by speculative doctrines, 
and embellished by fine phrases. 

The school I am to describe to you this evening actually exists, and 
is attended by living children. It is not an unrealisable ideal, but a 
real ombodiment, not of one, but of several ideas. 

To describe in e and loose phraseology, as is so often done 
in the numerous platform speeches which occupy tho columns of our 
daily papers in the summer months, the aim and objects of tho 
highest education, the truo method of developing the faculties, and of 
avoiding “ cram,"—to point out the conditions under which thought 
and memory aro strengthened, and the true end of education is 
attained,—is indeed something very different from the establishment of 
a school in which the theoretic principles of hygiene are carried into 
practice, and in which living finches exemplify on living children 
the ic rules which form the subject-matter of so many 


ies. " 

Slowly and by degrees, the teachings of such men as Rousseau, 
Mill, and Spencer have been working their influence on our schools; 
but the changes that have been wrought have been effected by the 
pu adaptation of our existing systems to the new ideas, and not 

y the striking out of somo rk ge fresh plan, corresponding to 
the generally recognized principles of the most advanced thinkers. 
Here a little, and there a little, the whole system of education has 
been crumbling away of late years, under tho pressuro of what may be 
called the “ pedagogic renaissance." But everywhere there has been 
gradual change and evolution, and nowhere anything that may be 
called a new creation. Such a new creation is the Model School at 
Brussels. To read the objects this school has been constructed to 
fulfil, one seems to be ing the ordinary *common-places " with 
which we are s0 familiar, and which are repeated in speeches and in 
lectures, seemingly with a view of evoking some kind of enthusiasm 
for their work in the minds of teachers, and of preventing them from 
becoming the “dreary drones,” which so many of them were some 
fow years since. 

‘Let us see for a moment what these objectsare. Called into being by 
the “ Ligue de l’ Enseignement," —that excellent association, which at 
the Brussels Jubilee succeeded in attracting a thoroughly “ International 
Congress" of men and women interested in the solution of tho 
highest educational problems,—this school has for its end and object 
the harmonious development of all the facultics of mind and body. 
“To awaken the faculties which exist as germs in the brain of the 
child, and to develop them harmoniously; to alternate with mental 
work, free, recreation regulated drill, and gymnastic exercise; to 
furnish by intuition primary ideas ; to excite continuously spontancity ; 
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to make use of the exact sciences, and the sciences of observation, 
find therein material for exercises, calculated to excite habitual att 
tion and to produce reflection; to create a healthy judgment; 
open to the imagination, guided by the real knowledge of 
quired notions and by right judgment, vast horizons in wh 
it cannot go astray, nor yield itself to vague and incoher 
dreams; —in a word, to form men, knowing what is true, acc 
tomed to observation, having well-balanced faculties and pow 
thinking justly, loving duty, and accomplishing it, simply because 
law so requires it.” Such, according to M. Smets, was the miss 
confided to the founder of the Model School. In all this we recogt 
nothing new, much that some of us would not be willing to accept, 
nothing that we have not heard time after time from advocate 
sense-teaching. The only thing worthy of consideration is, that 
the school at Brasils these ideas have found practical expression, : 
that an experiment is being there tried different from any that 
be witnessed in this country. It is not for a moment pretended, tha 
this school perfect teaching has been attained, or that the system of 
struction there pursued is incapable of improvement. All that is c 
tended is, that the methods An Gb systems correspond to the exist 
state of knowledge; that every advance in theory will be accompar 
by a corresponding advance in practice. To compare the Me 
School, or the education it affords, with any school in England, is to 
at once in understanding or appreciating the true character of | 
Institution. The Model School aims at providing an education wl 
corresponds as exactly as possible with the existing state of pedag: 
science. 

Now, in order to form any idea of the system of instruction purs 
in the Model School at Brussels, it is necessary, in the first instance 
dismiss from your minds all reference to the examination syst 
which dominates to so great an extent all classes of educational ir 
tutions in this country. Toa teacher who has had little experi 
of foreign schools, and who has been accustomed to look to the *' j 
ment by results," whether in honours or in hard cash, as the real 
of all teaching, there is naturally some difficulty in breaking a me 
association, which, in the case of very many, has existed from e. 
childhood till now. Still, the effort must be made if the Model Scl 
system is to be fairly understood. 

It is quite clear that every kind of school in England is fashio 
more or less, after the type of the old grammar schools. Consider: 
modifications have been introduced; but our schools, as they : 
exist, have been evolved under the influence of surrounding circ 
stances from the original type. "There has been no new creation. 

Now the Model School of Drussels may, I think, be describe 
such. Its founders, dismissing from their minds the curricula o 
existing schools, and all ancient and modern systems, except ir 
far as the experience obtained therefrom might aid them in resol 
questions of detail, have sot before themselves this problem :—Giv 
set of children, possessing known bodily and mental faculties ; given 
surrounding circumstances of life; what is the best way of qualify 
these children to make the best use of life, to enable them to f 
most out of, and to give most to, the world by which they are envelo 
The ponen is the same as that propounded by many writers, 
notably by Herbert Spencer; and the solution arrived at by the “ Li 
de l’ Enseignement," is not very different from that of the English 
sopher. But, whilst Herbert Spencer's Essays were intended pro 
only to effect some modifications in existing schools, so as bette 
adapt them to the new wants that had arisen, the Belgian Soci 
having, according to their wisdom, elaborated a system of education w) 
would afford the best possible development of a child according tc 
environment,—a development which, to use Herbert Spencer's wo 
would fit him for ** complete living," —they proceeded to formulate 
practical details of such a system, and then obtained sufficient ft 
5 us experiment on such a scale as would enable them adequa 

st it. 

One other preliminary word, and I pu on to a description of 
school itself. In most English schools, classical or modern, I will 
say in all, the primary object of the instruction is to stock the n 
with knowledge. The examinational system imposes this obligatio: 
teachers. Although many subjects of the school curriculum 
avowedly taught more for the mental training they afford, thar 
account of practical usefulness of the knowledge gained ; still the obj 
of the schoolmaster are principally, and I do not say wrongly, to | 
knowledge. Now, in the Model School, the development of the facu 
is the first consideration ; the knowledge acquired in the developn 
is of secondary importance. ‘To train the senses to nicer discrimina 
power ; to improve tho retentiveness and quickness of memory ; to 
velop the faculties of reasoning and the imagination, and to gi 
healthy tone to tho latter ; to excite moral approbation and disap 
bation for actions to which the words right and wrong respectively 
generally correspond ; and specially to develop the body organs :— 
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is the end of tho Model School education. Tho mens sana in corpore sano 
hardly corresponds with this idea of the development and expansion of 
all the faculties of mind and body. The educated mind differs from 
the mens sana as the body of the athlete does from the corpus sanum. 

The École Modèle corresponds, as regards tho age and social status 
of the pupil, most nearly with one of our middle class schools. ‘The boys 
enter at any age above seven, and they remain till fourteen or fifteen. 
According to the views of the Ligue de I’ Enseignement, a system of pri- 
mary instruction consists of a Kindergarten School for children from 
five to seven, of an Intermediate School for children from seven to nine, 
aud of a really Primary School for pupils from nine to twelve; the subse- 
quent instruction from twelve to fifteen should be partly speut in 
active preparation for some industrial pursuit. The school was 
originally intended to be free, but the resources of the Board did not 
enable the founders to carry out their original intentions, and, except 
in the case of pupils who enter the school by scholarships from the 
primary schools, the fees are fixed at 140 frs., or £6 a year. 

In order to give you somo idea of the arrangement of the classes, I 
have had prepared the plans which you see exhibited, and which have 
been enlarged by Messrs. Davis and Emanuel, the architects of the now 
City of London School, from a small plan contained in a descriptive 
volume of the school, published by the Ligue in Brussels. The school 
is arranged according to a plan which is now being adopted in some 
English schools, an excellent example of which may be seen in the 
North London Collegiate School for Girls. The class rooms all open 
into the central hall, and are arranged in two storeys. On entering 
the school, you find yourself in a grand hall, to the left of which is the 
porter's lodge, and to the right a reception room for the parents of the 
pupils and other visitors. ‘Thero is also on this floor a room originally 
intended for a cloak room, but now used for models and general ap- 
paratus. Above these are the private rooms of the head-master, as well 
asa drawing room and museum and library for the teachers. ‘The 
class rooms on the first floor open on to a gallery, which surrounds the 
central hall. This hall contains an area of about 4,230 square feet. 
Thero are 12 class rooms, and the maximum number of pupils admitted 
into a class js 33. The accommodation of the school is consequently 
limited to 400. Each class room is about 29 feet long, 22 feet broad, 
and 174 fect high, giving about 346 cubic fest for cach pupil. In 
all the classes, the desks are so arranged that the light enters 
iho room on the left-hand side. Every child has a separate desk, 
the form of which is not at present uniform in all the classes; but 
I understand that the question of the shape of desk is now settled, and 
that the inclination of the desk is 20°, and the seats are shaped and 
provided with backs, which are slightly curved. The most remarkable 
feature of the class rooms are the black-boards, which are continuous 
round three walls of the school (forming a completo lambri or dado), the 
fourth wall being occupied by the master's desk and the ordinary 
black-board used for the purposes of demonstration. 

The hours of instruction are from 8 till 12, and from 1.30 to 4.30, 
thus giving 7 hours’ school work. This, it must be remembered, com- 

rises some amount of recreation, and is inclusive of home work. Each 
esson occupies three-quarters of an hour, and is followed by a quarterof an 
homs recreation, in which the pupils, under certain general restrictions, 
are quite free. No home work, except in certain cases of carelessness, 
or for some special object, is given to the pupils. With respect to this 
point, itis thought that ‘nothing is more beneficial than evenings 
passed in the calm enjoyment of family life. In fact, an important 
feature in the school system is the endeavour to enlist the free co- 
operation and interest of the parents in the pupils’ daily tasks and 
progress. A number of regulations are framed with this object. Of 
these, tho best worth noting is that which recommends—in the 
strongest terms short of com ling it, which is impossible—that every 
pupil of the school shall read aloud, for a quarter of an hour, in the 
presence of his family, in accordance with certain rules, referring to 
ition, &c., which are given on a circular sent round to the parents 

of all the pupils. "There is, no doubt, much to be said in favour of such 
a practice. The practice is also rigorously enforced of requiring the 
pupils to answer all questions put to them by the masters in complete 
sentences, as a means of securing a good clocution, and, at the samo time, 
of impressin more firmly on the memory theanswer required. Discipline 
is maintained, as indeed it is throughoutall schools in Belgium, without 
the use of co; 1 punishment, by the moral influence of the masters, by 
good and bid marks, and weekly reports, and by a graduated system of 
punishments, the chief of which is the arraigning of the boy in the 
presence of his parents before the committeo of the school. In those 
cases only in which the parents fail to attend, are they requested to 
withdraw their child from the school. Here, too, the masters and the 
parents consult together over the discharge of a joint duty. The mat- 
ter of religion is left entirely in the hands of the parents. No inter- 
ference with the religious opinions of the pupils is permitted in the 


school, as no religion is there taught. Moral conduct is stimulated, 
altogether apart from the religious sanction, by the force of habit, by 
discipline, by a constant appeal to the common good of the school, and 
by the influence of high ideals. 

Physical exercise is promoted chiefly by well-organised drill. One 
of the most interesting sights which I witnessed in connexion with this 
school, was the drill exercise in the large hall. Here the boys, from 
ten to fifteen years of age, went through their manual exercise, under 
the general orders of their sergeant ; they marched in lines of two and 
four; they performed various manceuvres, and ultimately they formed 
a square round the Belgian colours, for which the boys are taught to 
entertain a completely military respect. During these exercises, the 
word of command was taken up by half-a-dozen small boys, who played 
their parts as sub-officers with perfect discipline, and whose shrill small 
voices, raised in command, were strictly obeyed by the boys forming 
the separate divisions. At the close of this very interesting exercise, 
the boys sang most pleasingly, and with oxquisite feeling, to the accom- 
paniment of the organ. Nothing could have been more gratifying than 
the manner in which their military exercises were performed. 

An important feature of the school system, which may be noticed 
here, before considering the curriculum and the principles by which 
it was evolved, are the periodic excursions. Theso are organised, not 
as an occasional treat or reward for the more industrious of the boys, 
but as an essential part of the school work; and the refusal of per- 
mission to a boy to join in the excursions is one of the punishments to 
which a boy is subject. Each class makes at least two excursions every 
month. The object of these excursions is to give the pupil a practical 
acquaintance with a variety of things which it is desirable that they 
should understand, and which otherwise they would know by the 
medium of books only. It is a part of the realistic system which 
governs the teaching of the school—that sense-knowledge should be 
appealed to wherever sense-knowledge can be gained. Everythin 
connected with these excursions is carefully prepared beforehand, can 
such information is given to the pupils as will enable them to under- 
stand and appreciate the signification of tho objects they will see. 
The excursions comprise visits to historical monuments in the city, to 
museums, to factories, to zoological gardens, to places illustrating facts 
in geography and geology. On returning from cach oxcursion, tho 
pupils write a description of what they have seen, and of what they 
may infer therefrom, and these descriptions are discussed and corrected 
by the masters. How far it would be possible to include such excursions 
in the curricula of any of our schools, or with what good results, I 
cannot now pause to inquire.* My business is rather to describe than 
to criticise. 

I now proceed to consider the subjects taught in this school, and, so 
far as time will allow, the methods employed. In drawing up the 
programme, and indeed in every regulation of the school, the objects 
of the founders are made plainly evident,—viz., to train and develop the 
faculties, and to evoke spontaneity. “ The culture of the intellectual 
faculties is the principal object," says the programme, “of tho peda- 
gogic reform for which the Model School has been created." Carrying 
on the system of Froebel, which presents to the child's view, so as to 
excite observation, actual objects, it comes about, by a natural coinci- 
dence, that the objects with which science is concerned present tho best 
possible materials for the improvement of the powors of observation, 
the strengthening of the memory, and tho development of the reason. 
Roached by a somewhat different method of reasoning, Herbert Spencer 
arrives at the same result. Herbert Spencer, it must bo remembered, 
places the usefulness of a stud y,—i.c., its practical service in life, —in tho 
foreground,in the choice of subjects of instruction ; and finds, bya similar 
coincidence, that those subjects which are best worth knowing yield, 
in the acquisition of the knowledge, most discipline. The founders of 
the Model School attach first importance to mental discipline. “ That 
the faculties of a child are usefully employed is the chief thing ; the 
subjects of instruction are a matter of secondary importance." But 
they equally arrive at the same conclusion, that the elements of science 
afford the most suitable ideas for the development of the intellectual 
faculties. Accordingly, scienco-teaching occupies a prominent place 
in the programme of the studics. In the youngest classes, this consists 
of little more than placing before the child different objects, and giving 
to each its proper name. Nothing more is explained than is sufficient 
to draw the child's attention to the external appearance of the animal, 
plant, geometrical form, or other object that is being inspected. In 
this way the child’s acquaintance with things is extended, and, at the 
same time, his knowledge of names. In the higher classes, each of the 
sciences in turn furnishes subject-matter for instruction ; and the school 
authorities are fully aware that their system is open to the reproach 


* A similar system of excursions is adopted, with very good results, 
at Queenwood College, near Stockbridge, Hants. 
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that the teaching is superficial, and not thorough. This they admit, 
to a certain extent, and justify on the ground that the end of primary 
instruction is to arouse the intelligence, to bring the faculties into com- 
munion with as much of the outer world as possible, to draw simple 
inferences only, and to leave tilla later period of study all complex 
reasoning and wide generalisations. 'Thus the programme of instruc- 
tion includes the elements of Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, Chemistry, 
Geology, Physics, and Mechanics. In estimating the value of this 
general and elementary scenom fea it must be distinctly re- 
membered that the teaching is not book-work. Nothing could be 
farther removed from the science teaching of the last half-century, 
which was gained from books on useful knowledge, and consisted gene- 
rally of questions and answers, than the science-teaching of the 
École Modéle. Whatever may bo its imperfections, it is what it pro- 
fesses to be—real. It is not gained from reading lessons, how 
economicalsoever such a process may be. If a child of the École 
Modèle describes a leaf of a tree, or the petal of a flower, he has seen 
it ; if he tells you of the structure of the wing of a bat, he has handled 
it; if he talks of the bones of the human foot, he has taken them to 
pow and replaced them. Indeed, of such importance is the know- 

edge of the structure of the human form considered, that an actual 
human skeleton is suspended in every class room of the school. The 
teaching of Chemistry is equally real; and if you will pase into one of 
the class rooms on the right, you will find a roughly constructed 
laboratory, and a number of boys busily engaged in the preparation 
of the simpler gases. Their nimble fingers are accustomed to manipu- 
lation, and the experiments previousiy performed by the teachers are 
easily and accurately reproduced by separate groups of boys. 

I need not say that considerable attention is given to the teaching 
of Geometry, which occupies an important place in the timo-table of 
all the classes of the school. But it is not the Geometry of Euclid; 
it is not the Geometry, or what unfortunately passes for it, of ninc- 
tenths of our English schools. The pupil of the Model School of 
Brussels, and indeed of the majority of Continental schools, is not 
plunged wholly unprepared into the complex deductions of Euclid, or 
any other system of demonstrative Geometry, the difficulties of which 
aro so often met by the pupil learning by heart the words of the pro- 
positions to be proved, without understanding anything of their 
signification. No, we in England enjoy the proud preeminence of a 
unique method of teaching Geometry, which, strange to say, our 
Gallic and Teutonic neighbours do not envy us. Let us examine, for 
a moment, the subjects comprised under Geometry. 

In the first place, the pupil is shown solid geometrical figures ; he is 
then exercised in constructing them for himself in clay, in cardboard, 
or with wires; he is then shown how to distinguish the several parts of 
which figures are composed, and so to understand the definitions; to 
recognise in other objects than in mere geometrical figures, the re- 
currence of the same forms; and further, to judge distances by the eye, 
so as readily to distinguish five inches from seven inches. This ele- 
mentary teaching is followed by a more intimate investigation into tho 
characters of solid bodies. The pupil is exercised in making sections of 
prisms, spheres, cylinders, and cones; in methods of measuring areas 
and volumes ; inobtaining by actualintuition a knowledge of tho pro- 
porties of different figures; and, finally, in geometrical constructions. 

deed, many of the suggestions contained in a lecture which I de- 
livered in February last before the College of Preceptors, are found to 
be in actual operation in Brussels.* 

Let me ask you to follow me for a moment into a class-room on the 
right, where a lesson in Geometry is being given to a class of boys of 
about ten years of age. Itake my seat on a chair, close to the skeleton 
which is suspended by my side, facing the boys, who can, if they choose, 
institute a comparison between me and my fleshless neighbour, and 
wonder whether it ever resembled me, and how long it may be before 
I shall resemble it—for there is a strong family likeness about skele- 
tons. The walls are furnished with shelves, on which various objects 
are ranged. Here is a complete set of weights and measures; near 
these are a number of geometrical forms, —some in wire, some in wood, 
others in section. Further on, are skeletons of other animals, and a 
collection of different kinds of wood. The eye is then caught by a 
series of surfaces illustrating the various shades of colour; and close to 
this is a case of different woollen and cotton materials, and a variety, 
too numerous to recount, of other objects appealing to the senses for 
recognition. Near me is the master, standing on an ordinary platform, 
with a desk in front of him, and a black-board at his side; and round 
the room, with their backs to the masten are ranged the boys, each in 
front of his panelled black-board, with chalk in one hand, and s nge 
moistened at the china sink with which every class-room is provided, in 


* “On Euclid and the Teaching of Geometry " (C. Kegan Paul & 
Co.), pp. 15, 16. 


the other. And now the master commences to dictate a geometrica 
ercise to his pupils. Before him is an irregular six-sided figure, with 
of unequal length. *'From the point 4 draw a horizontal line 4 
11 centimetres in length, at B construct an angle of 120 degrees," 
so on; and gradually is evolved on every black-board an accur 
drawn facsimile of the figure from which the teacher has dictate: 
exercise. Mistakes undoubtedly occur, but they are corrected * 
tho figure is examined and the source of the error clearly pointed 

Let us witness a very early lesson in Geography. As maps ar 
dispensable to the study of Geography, through the practical 
absolute inability of everyone to travel over the countries witl 
general features of which it is necessary to be familiar, it is 
essential that a child should have a clear idea of the meaning 
purpose ofa map. Wo are standing in the big hall on the gr 
floor. The plan of the school is exhibited before us. The boy 
gathered round it. One boy holds a long pointer, and indicat 
the plan a course which he proposes another boy shall take to re: 
certain spot on the school. The course having been indicated, a | 
boy objects that it is impossible, as it would necessitate the pa 
through a wall, or the jumping over a high rail. The course 1 
duly altered, a boy at once proceeds to travel over the ground desc 
on the plan, and having arrived at the place proposed, he halts 
makes known his position by showing himself on the gallery, « 
letting himself be heard. Sometimes he goes wrong, and anothe 
corrects his route. This game of Geography seems to amuse the : 
boys very much, and is undoubtedly a practical way of clearl 
plaining to young children the meaning of a map. 

I need hardly say that Drawing is taught throughout the e 
school, and not as an accomplishment, but as an essential of prii 
instruction. And I hope I may be pardoned if I avail myself of 
opportunity to express the hope that Drawing may become, b 
long, an obligatory subject in all our Board Schools. 

With respect to the question of Grammar, let us see what is 
at our Ecole Modèle. The child obtains by practical experienc 
acquaintance with the elements of Etymology. He is able to di 
guish a noun from an adjective, and an adjective from a verb ; he 
covers, too, the difference between such words as “ of” and ‘ to," 
categorematic words. Some notice of inflexion he will also neces: 
obtain. But Grammar is regarded as an abstract science, which 
its proper place in secondary education. ‘The teaching of it to y 
children is pronounced harmful. 

A subject of instruction, which appears to have given great diffi 
to the founders of this school, is History. All practical teachers 
understand the kind of difficulty which the teaching of this su 
presents, when it is taught for its own sake, and for the develop 
of the faculties, and not for the satisfaction of an examiner. We 
not place Alcibiades and Julius Cæsar, Charlemagne, St. Dun 
Queen Elizabeth, and Isabella on the table, and make them like 
pets re-act the scenes of their past lives. We cannot reproduc 
circumstances in which they lived, nor realize the influence of th: 
ment of time in the production of bygone events. Indeed, the . 
tion of time gives rise to two difficulties; first, the difficulty of ena 
children to realize the interval between the past and the present ; 
secondly, the difficulty of enabling them to form an idea of the int« 
between different events in the distant past. History is spreadt 
the child's mind, like the stars of heaven are before the vulgar 
Our eyes fail to tell us how far they are away from us, or how di 
they are from one another. But the realization of the past is pe 
more difficult; and History, be it remembered, is studied before A 
nomy. Nevertheless, the teaching of History finds a placeamong thi 
jects of instruction of this strictly Real-Schule ; and, in order to 
a real character, and to bring home to the child's mind the me 
historical research, so that the word “ authenticity’ may have a 
signification, the teaching of History proceeds from what is n 
what is remote. Commencing with the study of family life, and pa 
to the history of the city itself, to the changes that have taken 
in its structure, in its streets and buildings, &c., and proceeding tl 
to the history of the reigning King, and the events of the 
years, the teacher works back to a period within the memory o 
parents of his pupils, whose reminiscences are made available, in 
to furnish the child with the notion of tradition. From our ow: 
tory to the history of other peoples the transition is easy. Int 
ing home to the child's mind the surroundings of bygone pei 
frequent use is made of pictures, maps, and other objects that ser 
illustrate the habits and conditions of the people, and equally of 
pt narratives where any exist. 

e illustrations that I have taken of the methods of tea 
adopted in this school, will be sufficient, I think, to give you 
idea of its end and aims, and of the means by which it is though 
end can best be attained. To those seeking further information 
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-who are not disposed to visit the school, I can recommend the perusal 
of a small work devoted to a description of the École Modèle, and 

- published by the Ligue de l'Enseignement. From this work I have 
taken the time-table of the school, the consideration of which will 
conclude my imperfect description of this interesting experiment in 
pedagogic science. 

The time-table shows that the school hours are from 8 in the 
morning till 4 in the afternoon—8 hours in all. But as there is } 
hour's recreation between each lesson, and. 1j hours for dinner in 
the middle of the day, the school hours are reduced to 33} in the week, 
or about 6 hours a day. Ofthese 331, 7 are devoted to gymnastics, 
drill, &c., reducing the number to 264. This distributed over 5 days, 
as is the case with us, would give 54 hours a day,—say, from 9.30 till 
12.30, and from 2 till 4. You will observe that the attempt is made 
so to arrange the order of the subjects each day as to ensure the 
occupation of different faculties in turn. Further, you will note that 
the greatest amount of timeis given to language ; and that Flemish is 
taught as well as French. A a country where the lan e of the 
people did not differ from that of the educated classes, this would be 
unnecessary, and another modern language might be substituted. 
Under the head of language is understood reading, writing, dictation, 
recitation, and grammar. Science stands next in order, as regards 
time given to it, with 54 hours in the week. The subjects of geometry 
and drawing overlap to some extent, and we find 5} hours given to 
the two subjects. Gymnastics and exercise also take a fair share of 
the week's work—7 hours. 

Tt is satisfactory to me to see present, this evening, others whom I 
had the pleasure of meeting at Brussels, and who will supplement 
much that I have left unsaid in my description of the school. I have 
only to remark, in conclusion, that it has been my duty, this evening, 
to describe, and not to criticize. I have pronounced no opinion on the 
merits of the details of the organization of this school. Should we 
ever be fortunate enough, which I trust we may be, to have a Model 
School of our own, it will be necessary to elaborate a scheme of in- 
struction, and the critical consideration of the scheme of the École 
Modéle will be found of the utmost use. Meanwhile, all who are in- 
terested in the advancement of primary instruction must be grateful 
to the Ligue de l'Enseignement for the opportunity afforded by this 
School of enabling educational investigators to see the practical results 
of methods of teaching, and of the applications of theoretic principles 
to the work of instruction, which a variety of circumstances, too potent 
to be set aside, prevent our observing in our own schools. I have no 
doubt whatever that the foundation of a Model School in London, 
would do more to improve primary teaching throughout England, and 
so raise the moral, intellectual, and physical well-being of our working 
classes, than the publication of any quantity of books, the delivery of 
any number of lectures or speeches on the principles of education. 
Of making of speeches there is no end; let us now have facts 
and experiments. Such a school might be established by the 
School Board; by private subscriptions; or it might be founded, 
for paying pupils, as a public company, —in which case, as in the High 
Schools for Girls, a fair dividend might be gained on the subscribed 
capital. I should esteem myself too much rewarded for the little 
trouble I have had in bringing before you this description of the 
Brussels School, if the remarks I have made should lead to the estab- 
lishment of a Model School in this country. 

Finally, I have only to say, that so far as I am able I shall be glad 
to answer any questions that may be put to me, on any point that may 
not have been sufficiently explained in my very incomplete descrip- 
tion of the Ecole Modéle of Brussels. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LATE 
DR. W. B. HODGSON. 


t Deere * Truth," * Wisdom " convergent! Such— 

in place of crest and motto from the Herald's Office— 
was the device composed and àdopted by Dr. W. B. Hodgson. 
It sounds the key-note, to which, from first to last, his life 
was attuned. His unwearied labour in the field of education 


naturally claims a grateful interest in his memory from the 
readers of this Journal. Yet it is not the heaven-born 
teacher, the wise theorist, the ardent educational innovator 
and reformer, who, at this moment, is foremost in my ` 
thoughts. My purpose is rather to evoke—though it can be 
but faintly—for those who did not know him, and to recall to 
those who did, the really unique figure that has recently 
vanished from among the prominent men of our time. My 
impressions of him were gathered in the course of a friendship 
that would have ‘come of age in the present month of the 
present year. 

Extensive and important as was the work, in a multiplicity of 
different grooves, which Dr. Hodgson accomplished directly and 
consciously, it by no means ge the full measure, either of 
the debt we owe him, or of his splendid and many-sided 
intellect. He was emphatically one of those human beings 
who tell on the world even more in virtue of their personality 
than by actual achievement. An impressively large part of 
what he did, no doubt, took a thoroughly definite and tangible 
shape. As a schoolmaster, teacher, and pioneer of new educa- 
tional aims and methods; as the coadjutor of a Royal Com- 
mission ; as occupant of the chair of commercial and political 
economy and mercantile law in the University of Edinburgh ; 
as an examiner; as member of Council of the College of Pre- 
ceptors; and, above all, as a citizen, ever ready to co-operate in 
movements for improving the social and political condition of 
the commonwealth; he has left, in the domain of practical 
action, a mark that will endure for long to come. In the 
domain of theory and thought, likewise, his writings entitle 
him to high distinction. A goodly array of published lectures, 
whole sheaves of pamphlets and booklets, numerous contribu- 
tions to the discussion of public questions in the newspapers,— 
some signed, some anonymous,—abundantly testify alike to his 

roductivity, and to his fervent zeal for progress of every 
Find. Education under its various aspects; the education of 
women very specially ; economic science, and its bearing on 
individual conduct, as wellas on national morality ; physiolo 
and the laws of health; indeed, most subjects that have re 
tion to Sociology, in turn engaged his pen in the study, and 
his voice on the platform. There was volume about his literary 
work, as well as quality. Still, all of him that ever appeared 
in print, put together, weighs light against the influence, the 
charm, he exercised in other ways. It was in personal inter- 
course that the luminousness of his nature revealed itself 
fully. He was preeminently sociable. A talk with just one 
or two who were sympathetic, more particularly in the open 
air, would draw forth much of what was most delightful in 
him. He was a perfect companion for a long country walk. 
But a gathering of pleasant, appreciative, responsive people, 
large enough to kindle the indefinable glow generated of num- 
bers, yet not too large for concentration, supplied the environ- 
ment in which he came out at his brightest and best. The 
hostess who had secured him for her table, might be sure her 
dinner would be eaten to a running accompaniment of capital 
stories and incessant laughter. Who ever knew him well, or 
even slightly, who ever spent only a few hours in his company, 
without being quickened and stimulated by the contact? 
The subtle, evanescent, yet fertilizing action of mind upon 
mind cannot, alas! be embalmed in words. At best, in trying . 
to describe him, I can merely break up into its prismatic com- 
ponents the radiant white light that went out at Brussels on 
the 24th of August. 

I met Dr. Hodgson for the first time in the October of 1859. 
He was then in the full vigour of middle life, and everything 
about him—the ‘closely-knit frame, the muscular limbs, the 
big grandly shaped head, the strongly marked features, the 
bright sparkling eyes, the firm, rapid gait, the deep sonorous 
voice, the Scotch burr, the incisive talk—bespoke such a fund 
of power and energy as few men possess. Between that October, 
twenty-one years ago, and the 8th of June of this year, when 
Isaw him for the last time, little thinking it was to be the 
last,in how many far-apart places, and amidst what widely 
differing circumstances, memory brings him back to my mind ! 
I see him flitting in and out at Social Science Congresses, at 
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Bradford, at Edinburgh, at York; greeting shoals of old friends 
with warm heartiness; delighted at making the acquaintance 
of this or that person, till ^ known to him only by fame; 
eager to applaud every utterance characterized by ability and 
good sense; half angry, half amused—and venting the mixed 
emotion in a deep moan—when hehad to listen to foolish sugges- 
tions, bad logic, or bad grammar; and distributing right and left 
the endless varieties of printed matter, of which at all times, 
&nd on all occasions, he would bring forth from his pockets as 
inexhaustible a supply as if he had been a conjuror. He 
hardly ever appeared anywhere without producing something 
curious in the way of a book, a Tampile, a prospectus, a 
cutting from a newspaper, a letter he had received, a photo- 
pu parma or were his ruling passion—as soon as he 
d fairly entered the room. Again, I think of him amidst 
the mountains and lakes of Westmoreland. His love of nature 
was intense. He was an indefatigable walker and climber; he 
was fond of rowing, of driving, of riding—of every form of 
bodily exercise. And how actively his brain worked all the 
while! How one good story, one bon-mot after another, would 
be poured forth with a rush like that of the waterfalls around ! 
When evening came, and the little knot of friends with whom 
he was staying were resting from the day’s fatigue, he would 
read aloud to them. He read most beautifully. His voice 
was singularly rich and musical; his spirit vibrated to every 
touch of tenderness, of pathos, of humour; and, with him for 
an intermediary, no intention of the author was ever lost. 
In those Grasmere days, Wordsworth was, of course, the 
poet oftenest chosen. Dr. Hodgson filled our eyes with tears, 
when he read “ Michael " and the “ Cumberland beggar.” The 
scene shifts. We are on a pilgrimage to Haworth on the very 
eve of old Mr. Bronté’s death. In the homely little parlour, 
birthplace of “Jane Eyre" and “Shirley”; in the gloomy 
graveyard, that serves the humble parsonage for flower-garden, 
or lawn; in the church, where Charlotte sleeps; the strange 
dismal life of the weird household, whose last member was 
just departing, arose before Dr. Hodgson’s imagination with 
overpowering reality. He sighed and moaned and groaned as 
though all the pain of it were passing through his soul. Com- 
passion for suffering with him was something more than 
sive regret. It shook his whole being. And, like all 
umourists of fine texture, he was very liable to fits of pro- 
found melancholy and depression. Two tête-à-tête dinners— 
the one at a favourite haunt of his near Soho Square, the 
other at a Paris restaurant —remind me of another side of him, 
his keen enjoyment of good things material as well as spiritual. 
His delicately organized palate sometimes grew refractory at 
the insipid sameness of the British cuisine, and longed for 
some dish with the more accentuated flavours imparted by an 
Italian or a French artist. He had, indeed, in departments of 
aterimport than that ofcookery,a strong spontaneousaffinity 

or foreign modes of life and thought, due in large measure, pro- 
bably, to his unusual familiarity with the languages of France, 
Italy, and Germany. Of German and French his mastery was 
complete. His intelligent, ready sympathy with other than 
purely British points of view, although, au fond, he was 
essentially a Scotchman, gave a refreshing breadth, tolerance, 
and catholicity to his judgments. Professional interests and 
natural inclination alike led him to travel much abroad. He 
had pretty well explored every nook and cranny of Switzerland. 
His spirits rose as he breathed the lighter air of the continent. 
I recollect with what an exuberant sense of gladness the bright 
sunshine and Der blue sky, and the dark, mysterious es 
of the forest filled him, on a summer day we spent iogeiber at 
Fontainebleau. 
He overflowed with the fulness of life that belongs to genius. 
It showed itself at all sorts of outlets in his feelings, no less 
than in his intellect. In no portion of his nature was there 
languor or stint. His capacity for forming friendships, for 
instance, was so great,that it might have seemed almost in- 
compatible with depth and constancy; but he was as loyal, 
unchanging, and sincere in his attachments, as ready to oblige 
and serve, to share the joys and sorrows of his friends, to 
throw himself heartily into their interests, as if each one of 


them individually had owned a monopoly of his regard, inste 
of being a mere fraction of an extraordinarily lange and ev: 
increasing group. He liked to bring the people he cared f 
together, and to lead them to know and esteem each oth 
He delighted in acknowledging genuine worth of every so: 
Justly acquired eminence and 1 Bo had a potent attraction í 
him, but his friendship was often bestowed on grounds qui 
other than the recipient’s intellectual superiority. Vulgari 
repelled him violently, and he detected every form of it, ho 
ever deceptively disguised, with an unerring divinatic 
Extravagance, ostentation, waste, and idleness he abhorre 
denounced, and lamented over, with the vehement reprobati 
of a Hebrew prophet. Heset even greater than ordinary val 
on good and pleasant manners, and an agreeable voice ; and t 
want of these qualities made a person's society all but unend 
rable to him. He had no forbearance with loquacity,dogmatis 
or the display of superficial, half-digested knowledge. Faul 
logic, and incorrect, urge cj expression, he would willing 
have added to the list of cardinal sins. He was a purist 
purists. He thought with a clearness and a precision, tk 
unfailingly impressed themselves on his talk and his writir 
His ideas were expressed accurately, crisply, and with for 
He chose “ le mot propre” so happily as to exclude the noti 
of an alternative. He was perpetually on the look-out i 
transgressions against reasoning, grammar, and style, as a « 
is on the look-out for a mouse. They were things to pl 
around with endless badinage, before they were broken on t 
wheel of critical analysis. In the case of an intimate frier 
he would let no slip of the mind or the pen pass uncorrect« 
But it was a censorship tempered by bonhomie, to which o 
contentedly submitted, with a lively sense of its usefulne 
At this very moment, as I bring back to mind his high standa 
of language, the difficulty of saying him, his searchi 
criticism, his emendations, and the artillery of jests, epigran 
and sarcasms he used to direct against the weak places 
whatever printed or written matter came under his notice 
paralysing consciousness creeps over me, that with him for 
theme, one's pen ought to be steeped in his own pure a 
faultless English, and I cannot help wondering how many se 
tences, in this paper of mine, he would unsparingly have pick 
to pieces. I recollect how, in the early days of our acquair 
ance, he caught me up for saying “a mutual frien 
Since then I have never said “a common friend” witho 
thinking of him. Indeed, I but now realise on how ma 
occasions, and in reference to how many subjects, my thoug! 
had formed the habit of going out to him. It had become 
instinct to want to Ac y him any very good story one hea: 
To tell him a story, or a bon-mot, worthy of his matchless coll 
tion and not already included in it, might fairly be reckoned 
triumph. Perhaps he will be longer and more vividly reme 
bered as a raconteur than for any other of his social meri 
His memory bordered on the miraculous. Though ofa differe 
description, it might, in point of vastness, have almost ch 
lenged comparison with that of Macaulay. A thousand-and-o 
stories, literally, must have lain pigeon-holed in Dr. Hoc 
son’s brain, ready for instant application to the subject of t 
moment, be it what it might. “ That reminds me,” he wot 
say, and up the stories came welling. One suggested anot} 
in quick succession, and the bright twinkle in his eyes italicis 
mer points. How many of them must now be irrecoveral 
ost! 

No one ever had a keener relish for, or a quicker percepti 
of, humour. He said capital things of his own, besides : 
membering nearly all the good things ever said by others. | 
would even indulge in puns, but they were always redeem 
by genuine wit. Fis manner of telling a story—above all. 

cotch story—was perfect; and he had the faculty—a fre 
instance of his memory—of invariably knowing who of | 
innumerable auditors had heard a given story before. TI 
marvellous memory of his, combined with habits of extre 
order and method, deeply ingrained in his inmost nature, ma 
the whole furniture of his mind instantaneously available i 
whatever need might arise. For example, his corresponder 
was enormous. His productivity, in fact, largely, if not main 
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expended itself on letter-writing. His collected letters would, 
I expect, be equivalent in bulk to the complete works of 
Voltaire. His first enquiry, when he arrived on a visit, was 
for letters, of which there was sure to be a large heap awaitin 
him. And, two or three times a day, a pile of those he hi 
written was ready for the post. He never omitted to date 
them carefully, and to give in full the address from which he 
was writing; and he was very severe on unbusiness-like folks 
who failed in these particulars. It was a curious way of his to 
preserve all the letters he received. They were docketed and 
classified, and put away so methodically, that he knew exactly 
where, in a moment, to find a letter he required. If the acci- 
dental turn of a conversation, the accidental mention of a name 
recalled to him an ever-so-long past correspondence, a con- 
troversy may-be, or simply an exchange of opinions, or a piece 
of information received, “Ah! yes,” he would say, “in such 
and such a year, Mr. —— wrote to me and argued, or told me, 
so and so,” and rushing off to his library, he would, in a few 
minutes, return with the letter in question in his hand. 
Another salient point in him was his passion for collecting. 
It brought out in all their strength the various features on 
which I have dwelt—his vitality, ardour, and energy; his 
astounding memory, and the elaborate method and orderliness 
that ran through everything he thought, said, and did. Books, 
engravings, and photographs, especially portraits, were the 
objects of his unappeasable desires. To enrich his collections, 
to fill perceptible gaps in them, was one of his chief delights. 
His library was large and varied, and very dear to his heart. 
No imaginable chase could have been so exciting to him as a 
hunt among the book-stalls of the Paris quais or the London 
by-streets. It was an intoxicating joy to light on a prize, 
which, besides being a prize, was also a bargain. Of his pam- 
hlets, too, he was extremely proud. But of all his collections, 
far the most fondly cherished was his photographic galler 
of celebrities. His cartes numbered between 8000 and 7000, 
and filled many large books. They comprised men and women 
of every country and time, and whose eminence had been won 
in pretty nearly every field wherein renown is attainable. And 
they were so admirably arranged that he could at once lay his 
finger on any celebrity asked for. From the time of his early 
friendship with Dr. Andrew Combe, he had always entertained 
a deep-rooted belief in the indications as to character and faculty 
supplied by the formation of the head; and he instinctively 
took stock of a stranger from the phrenological stand-point. 


This was one of the reasons why portraits had so enthralling 


.an interest for him. 

Orderly and methodical in a supreme degree, he was never- 
theless utterly free from pedantry or fussiness about trifles. 
He was able—it is a precious and rare aptitude—to bestow the 
closest attention on the minutiz of a subject without detriment 
to his grasp of its large and general aspects. His fine sense 
of proportion always kept in due check his liking for detail 
"ety for tidiness, both material and mental; while his love of 
accuracy and clearness made it impossible for him ever to lose 
himself in the mists of vagueness. He possessed, in fact, many 
of the characteristics that qualify for statesmanship. His in- 
terest and his personal participation in politics had steadily 
increased with his DE He was one of the most enthusiastic 
supporters of Mr. Gladstone during his Scotch electioneering 
campaign. About that time, he received more than one in- 
vitation to go into the House of Commons himself, and it was 
his intention to do so. It was somewhat late, Peeps to 
begin a pinecone career; but the oldest and closest of 
his friends is of opinion that he would have made his mark 
in the House. e was a born orator—eloquent, persua- 
sive, at once impassioned and self-possessed, as a man 
must be to stir a multitude. His physical vigour, his strong 
grip of every subject he handled, his ready memory, his beau- 
tiful voice, his stories, his fun and his charm of manner all 
helped to make him effective. In all probability he would 
have shone in parliament as elsewhere. There was am- 
ple power in him yet for fresh successes, and for new work as 
wellas old. Although he had nearly completed his 65th year, 
his alert mind had not in the least become fixed with the 


rigidity of approaching old age. It was still fluid and suscep- 
tible of growth at the moment when death cut the many-fibred 
web of his useful and noble life, and left all who knew him to 
mourn, with no ordinary sorrow, over the broken threads. 
Fanny HERTZ. 
October 6th, 1880. 


WHO CARES FOR CHILDREN'S LIKES AND 
DISLIKES? 


A question of very great importance was raised in a 

letter which we inserted last month from a well-known 
and highly respected correspondent, Mr. C. P. Mason, the 
author of the “ English Grammar.” 

Our readers may remember that Sir John Lubbock, in 
the House of Commons, quoted in favour of his pet natural 
science teaching, the votes it had received from some chil- 
dren, when they were asked what they had most pleasure 
in learning. Apropos of this, we in a Note in our Septem- 
ber number expressed a wish that the likes and dislikes of 
the children were more generally taken into account. This 
brought the letter from Mr. Mason, who by no means ap- 
proved of our remarks, and asks whether we seriously 
consider that children are the best judges of what is good 
for them. 

If we wished to carry on an argument with Mr. Mason, 
we should welcome the analogy he suggests. “ Would any 
sane person,” he asks, “regulate the diet of the nursery 
by the likes and dislikes of its young occupants ?" Would 
any sane person, we might reply, ignore the pleasure- 
giving property of wholesome victuals and drink, and try 
to bring up their children on food that was nauseous to 
them? But our object is to get at the truth, not to refute 
our correspondent, so we have no hesitation in saying that 
we rather distrust these analogies from the palate and the 
stomach. 

What is the real difference between Mr. Mason and our- 
selves? As usual, the difference is by no means so great 
as it would seem if we were inclined to wrangle. Most 
certainly we should not ignore all other considerations, and 
simply settle the curriculum by the likes and dislikes of 
the learners. On the other hand, Mr. Mason does not 
wish the children to be disgusted with their school-work ; 
indeed, according to his ideal they would “ be got to take 
a lively interest” in everything they are taught. Where 
then is the difference? As we take it, the difference is 
this—that Mr. Mason would consider what knowledge would 
be most serviceable to the child in its later school-days, or 
possibly in after life, and this once settled he would frame 
the curriculum accordingly, and trust to the skill of the 
teacher to awaken a zest for this knowledge in the pupil. 
We, on the other hand, think of childhood not simply as a 
preparatory stage, but as a state which has a completeness 
of its own. If we are right, there are some subjects of 
thought and investigation peculiarly suited to the faculties 
of the child, others not suited at all, so thoroughly un- 
suited indeed that the child’s mind, though it remember 
the symbols employed, can attach little or no meaning to 
them. We are speaking of course of these subjects as set 
forth in ordinary text-books, and expounded by ordinary 
schoolmasters. A teacher of genius can make anything 
intelligible and interesting. If Professor Huxley were to 
lecture a girls’ school on the subject of Contingent Re- 
mainders, we have no doubt the girls would be interested, 
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So, too, there are teachers who manage to make every 
subject dull. But there can be no doubt.that if the ordinary 
se en treats of dogs and horses, the children’s minds will 
be pleasantly employed; if he discusses the difference be- 
tween transitive and intransitive verbs, they will not be 
employed at all. 

Nae the main object of the instruction given in school 
should be to cultivate the powers of the child’s mind. 
To this the giving of useful information should be made 
subordinate. It is true some things must be taught which 
have little or no educational value,—e.g., the multiplication 
table,—but by far the larger part of the child's time and 
attention should bespent in a very different kind of learning, 
—learning which will employ the child's thoughts, or, to say 
the same thing in other words, learning which will interest 
him. In framing the curriculum for Primary Schools, it 
is then, according to our view, of immense importance that 
we should give prominence to those subjects which are 
found to interest the children. First of all, we want to 
know what those subjects are; and to get at this we re- 
commended taking the votes of the school children over a 
very large area. Mr. Mason objects that the children are 
too immature to form a rational judgment. But they are 
not too young to know what interests them and what does 
not, and with young children, at all events, we may take 
it as an axiom that whatever fails to interest fails to edu- 
cate. In settling the curriculum then, though, as we 
said, we should not go entirely by the likes and dislikes 
of the children, we should most certainly take them into 
account, and allow them to have a good deal of weight 
with us. 

As for Botany and Zoology, of which Mr. Mason sup- 
poses us to be the champions, we suspect they would find 
as little favour with the children of Elementary Schools as 
Grammar itself. The scientific attitude of mind is im- 
possible in children, but they have their own thoughts 
about their material surroundings no less than the philo- 
sophers, and school-teaching can never succeed until we 
find out what those thoughts are, and manage to connect 
our teaching with them. 


FURTHER NOTES ON GIRLS' SCHOOLS AND 
EXAMINATIONS. 


OU have, in a former number, kindly allowed me space for 
some “Notes on Girls and Girls’ Schools"; I should 

like, in this, to add remarks on two points connected with what 
it was my object to discuss—the general lasting advantages to 
be derived to women from a thorough and real intellectual 
training. One of these points is that which is at once the 
hinge on which the system of Advanced Education turns, and 
its most seriously attacked and dreaded feature—the system of 
Public Examinations. (In using the word “public,” I mean 
merely to convey Examinations open tothe whole publie, and 
conducted by officials outside the institution whose members 
are the subjects of them.) "This system was shortly described, 
by one who has done more perhaps than any one else in promo- 
tion of it, as “a necessary evil." T should rather say, that while 
there is a certain amount of evil always tobe feared and guarded 
against, the good is incalculable, and of a kind for which 
there is simply no substitute. To putit on the lowest ground, 
were it only to confirm that estimate of the importance of 
mental culture for women, which is a comparatively late growth, 
and which, while social conditions are what they are, will 
always find a difficulty of acceptance,—an ever renewed crop of 
prejudices, both naturaland acquired, springing up against it,— 


were it only for this, I say, this public testimony and stimul 
this encouragement by the highest authorities of wome 
intellectual work, this distinction given to that kind of me 
would be required. And it must never be forgotten that it x 
the simple establishment of Examinations that created 
whole fabric of ‘advanced education," which is now a po! 
in the land. While there was little yet save private scho 
unchecked, uninspected, untested, uncertificated, and gov 
nesses who had themselves had no opportunity of learning w 
they taught; when Schools, and Colleges, and Universit 
and those who supported them, would almost all have mer 
ridiculed the idea of extending any of their advantages 
women ; when not a penny had yet been subscribed from offi 
Sources, or by private associations, and only a few noble-hear 
private strugglers were urging the éobioet, the Syndic 
of Cambridge offered yearly Examinations by Professors of 
University to all women over eighteen years of age. T 
simple act changed the whole face of things. It was beg 
ning at the right end. The novelty awakened interest; 
possession of certificates became an object of desire, 
ambition; the distinction of success—private, not public disti 
tion, for the candidates were at first anonymous—promise 
gilding ray to lives so often sterile of hope or charm ; an 
number of young women at once applied for admission. " 
deficiencies, in a great number of cases, of their former culta 
even to ignorance of the way to set about learning, were 
once apparent, and this was sharply but usefully set forth 
the opponents of “women’s emancipation” as a proof 
general inferiority,—usefully for the object in hand, though 
course, not justly when used by way of comparison with otl 
under enormously superior conditions. None of the ordin 
means of preparing for such Examinations were in existen 
but the demand was created, and the means were provic 
scantily at first, but in ever-increasing measure. Lectures 
women were set up, and still better, women were admitted to 
lectures for men; residences were provided to enable them 
attend those lectures ; colleges were in time founded ; exami 
tions were granted, on nearly the same footing as to men; clas 
have been opened; school manuals have been published 
pressly for these examinations; and private associations h 
supplied students’ libraries, and defrayed expenses with los 

All this has remedied the vague indefinite character atte 
ing to the first attempts at women’s Higher Education; 
work has found a groove; it has had set before it the stand 
of men's education, and the appliances for reaching the { 
are of the same kind. But then comes an alarm lest 
same evils which are imputed to the aggravated form of 
masculine Examination system, should attend in their meas 
our modified one. “Cram,” rendering the work m 
mechanical, and taking the flavour of individual interest | 
enjoyment out of the studies, excessive labour and consequ 
breakdown of health, are sometimes alleged, and of 
prognosticated. I do not think that these evils, if at 
present, are in any great measure due to the Examinati 
themselves; in fact, that “cramming” which consists of 
exercise of memory in getting by heart terms to which 
meaning is attached, and in acquiring facts of which no 
can be made, is far less common now than under the « 
fashioned system of Mangnalls' Questions, and Pinnoc 
Catechism. And while the scope and character of the Exa 
nation papers continue what they are, we may be assured t 
they will tend much more to the development of intellig 
thought and knowledge than of that sterile perfunct 
learning which is painfully forced in for a time and fo 
temporary object, and which all disappears soon afterward: 

But, granting the dangers, I think they may be reduce 
a minimum by the observance-of the four following sim 
conditions :— 

1. Candidates should not be very young; no public Exa 
nations should take place before sixteen, and the Final Exa 
nation should be postponed to twenty or twenty-one. 

2, Examinations should not be compulsorily uent ; tw 
a Senior Girls’ and a Women’s—should be Apes ong (Thi: 
not meant to exclude a candidate who has failed or fallen sh 
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of the mark she had set for herself, or has not wished to take 
all the subjects at once, from going in as often as she likes for 
thesame Examination; on the contrary, such a process spreads 
the work over a greater space of years, and makes it more 
thorough and less fatiguing.) 

3. In the High Schools there should, if possible, be no special 
and extra preparation at the last for the public Examinations. 
Miss Jones' (of Notting Hill) practice of making the ordinary 
habitual teaching lead up to them is an excellent one. 

4. No competition.— School prizes, of course, cannot be 
avoided; but, useful as Scholarships and Exhibitions are to 
the poorer students, I deprecate the general introduction of 
them as stimulants to exertion. Their exclusion would enable 
condition 3rd to becarried out; for the nature of the questions 
and the preparation is by them made necessarily more severe 
and less beneficial. I would far rather that the merit of the 
successful candidates should be so equal—on a level attainable 
by all who have intelligence, industry,and good early training— 
that it would be difficult to assign special distinctions, than 
that there should rise high above the surface a few prodigies of 
learning amidst a shoal of failures and breakdowns from 
struggling up to an unattainable standard. 

The other point I should like to touch on, is the degree to 
which classics should be a part of early female education, but 
my notes on Examinations have run to such a length, that, 
with your permission, I will reserve what more I have to say 
for a third letter.—A.S. k 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SCHOOL LENDING LIBRARIES. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Education. 


Sig—In your remarks on “ Reading and the Code,” you 
doe the authority of several of H.M. Inspectors in favour of 
chool Lending Libraries. Such libraries have long been a 
pet hobby of mine, and I hope some day to see them recog- 
nized as an essential part of the “plant” of every elementary 
School As yet they are by no means common, and occasion- 
ally one hears of a library having been started but closed 
again as “it did not answer." I write therefore to give a hint 
or two to those who have an opportunity of trying the experi- 
ment. 

First and foremost, the library must fail unless it is valued 
both by those who manage it and those who use it. Hand 
the whole thing over to a pupil-teacher to give out books once 
or twice a week, and the best library possible would not last 
long. The librarian must not think the thing a bore, nor ex- 
pect the children to be very much obliged to him for the 
trouble he takes. The librarian’s functions when duly dis- 
charged are not so light as the librarian generally expects to 
find them. "There is sometimes a difficulty in getting books 
back, and the favourite books (which are generally few in num- 
ber) are constantly coming to pieces, ia have to be rebound 
or perhaps replaced by new copies. Every book should be 
examined when returned to the library, and should be withdrawn 
from circulation if the binding is loose; otherwise none but 
dull books will long remain perfect. i 

Let us suppose then that the library is managed by some 
one who values it, and is ready to spend time and pains and 
money (not necessarily his own money) in keeping it up. 
Still it will do little good unless it is valued by those who use 
it. I should recommend that the library be not thrown open 
to the whole school, but that the taking out of books be made 
a privilege either obtainable by a small subscription or given 
as a reward. When the reading is allowed as a reward, the 
library may be formed a volume at a time for each class. Let 
the teacher get a good amusing book and give it out to the 
best boy or girl to keep for a week or fortnight as a reward. 
When it comes back, the teacher is provided with another book, 


which he again lends to the best pupil while he gives out the 
first book to the second best. "Thus the library may be started 
as soon as 3 or 4 shillings are available for the purpose. 

I should recommend that the library always be kept small, 
and that the children should be offered none but what are 
bond fide amusing books. As for choice, the;less that is 

iven them the better, in fact the best choice is Hobson's. 

hildren are only puzzled by having to decide, and one may 
take a hint from a German proverb and say— 


** By choice you tease 
And seldom please.” 


Unless a book is a picture book it should not only be amus- 
ing but also short. When I managed a library meny years 
ago, the most popular volumes were a shilling series of Mr. J, 
S. Laurie’s, including Gulliver (the two first voyages), Defoe’s 
“ Plague of London,” and a volume of anecdotes. There are 
also some excellent short volumes published at a shilling and 
eighteen-pence by Messrs. Bell : “ Friends in Fur and Feathers,” 
a selection of Hans Andersen’s Tales, a selection of Mrs. Gatty’s 
“ Parables from Nature.” A child is proud of reading a whole 
book through, but he reads slowly, and if we give him all Hans 
Andersen or all Gulliver, he must break down somewhere, and 
the remembrance of failing to reach to the end will discourage 
him in tackling other books. 

Inthese days of cheap publishing or rather of large discounts, 
the binding in which books are issued is very seldom strong 
enough for the use of more than one person ; and it would be 
better to rebind most volumes before they are ius into the 
lending library. Iam very glad to see from an advertisement 
in the October Journal of TMucation that the North of England 
School Furnishing Company, of which Jarrold and Sons, 
3, Paternoster Buildings, are the London agents, now keep books 
such as Robinson Crusoe and Tom Brown’s Schooldays in 
strong bindings on purpose for school use. The additional 
shilling for the binding will be found good economy in the end, 
for the book can be bound most securely when in sheets, and 
leaves are apt to be lost when they are allowed to get loose. 

Hoping that the importance of “voluntary silent reading” 
may seem to you to excuse the length of these common-place 
suggestions, 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
R. H. Quick. 


New University Club, S.W. 
Oct. 16th. 


OXFORD & CAMBRIDGE CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS, 
To the Editor of the Journal of Education. 


Sin,—In your last number you make the following remark 
on the Report of the Oxford and Cambridge Certificate Exam- 
inations: —“ We notice that the costly and, in our opinion, 
irrational practice of sending in boys who have already won 
a Certificate, extensively prevails.”—It is to the word “irra- 
tional” that I take exception, on the following grounds :— 
First, it may be a rule in many schools, as it is in mine, that 
every Sixth Form boy shall take the Certificate Examination. 
Conseqnens , if a boy happens to be in the Sixth two years, 
he is rd irrationally, you will say) to go in again for a 
Certificate. My reason for making this rule is, that it keeps 
boys up to their work. Secondly, it is very obvious that 
& boy who has got an ordinary Certificate one year may be 
ambitious to win distinctions next year. It would surely be 
irrational to prevent him from working to satisfy a laudable 
ambition. Thirdly, a boy may have succeeded in certain sub- 
jects one year, and may, for various reasons, wish to get a Cer- 
tificate in other subjects. There seems to me to be eve 
reason why he should be allowed to do so, if he can; althoug 
it may be necessary, in order to comply with the regulations, 
that he should go over some old ground. 


I remain, yours faithfully, 


Joun Oates, Principal. 
Elizabeth College, Guernsey ; 
October 2nd, 1880. 
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HERR LORENZ STARK. 
A SKETCH BY J. J. ENGEL. 


CHAPTER XXVI, 

IN his perplexity, having so gladly received Herr Stark's 
flattering commission, and yet not knowing how to execute it, 
M. Schlicht wandered about all over the house like one crazy, 
and at last came to the young master's room, without knowing 
what he wanted there. His astonishment may be imagined, 
when he opened the door, and found the object of his solicitude 
sitting with his elbows on the table. He crossed and blessed 
himself before he approached him, and asked, in a quivering 
voice, “ if it were really he?” 

* Do you believe in ghosts, then ?" said young Herr Stark. 

“Tf it were not clear, bright daylight, one might almost do 
so. How, for heaven's sake, did yon get in here P" 

a By the back way, my dear Schlicht. Through the gate.” 

“Ha! is that open P" 

** Wide open.” 

* Now, if that fellow doesn't deserve to be hung on the spot! 
He has been carrying wood, and has left the gate open." 

M. Schlicht, in his economical rage, would have gone out on 
the instant, to administer a just rebuke to the servant. 

* But," said Herr Stark, “aren’t you glad, old man, that I 
have been able to slip into the house in this way ?" 

“ Ah, yes! yes!" replied M. Schlicht, “only too glad! and 
I'leertaimly give the man a tip—a good tip—with all the 
pleasure in life. But I must scold him first, and must see that 
nothing is missing. We have thieves here in the town." 

The secret of Herr Stark's speedy return was simply that 
his love for the widow had increased to a passion. This ren- 
dered him unfit for any society—and society for him. His 
friend, who was soon enough acquainted with his unhappy 
state of mind, tried all possible means to distract and cheer 
him. He started the conversation on subjects in which Herr 
Stark could display his business knowledge. He arranged a 
little shooting party for him. He proposed various games, at 
which, usually, mirth and jests were never wanting; but all in 
vain. In conversation—if the talk was of Java, Herr Stark 
answered as for Jamaica; when out shooting, he let the hares 
which they drove almost under his feet, run away unseen ; and 
he was so dull over the games, or played so awkwardly, that 
they were relinquished almost as soon as begun. At last, as 
may easily be conceived, people were weary of the thankless 
task of trying to please him, and Herr Stark must have been 
even more self-absorbed than he was, not to have noticed that 
he was a burden on his friend, and, what hurt his feelings still 
more, a laughing stock to the other guests. He packed up his 
things at once, and on the third day took leave of his kind 
host, who, out of civility, protested against his early departure, 
but in his secret heart was glad to be rid of him. 

Herr Stark was now fully convinced that it was useless for 
him to struggle against his passion, and that he could not live 
without having the widow for his wife. There were three 
possible terminations of his wooing, and for each of these his 
resolve was taken. If his father refused his consent, but the 
widow gave hers, he would assume the guardianship of the Lyk 
children, and move to the widow's house in order to undertake 
and carry on her business, with which he had become suffi- 
ciently acquainted. If his father, as indeed he heartily wished, 
but dared not hope, fully and entirely approved his choice— 
for an unwilling or extorted consent "^d not content him— 
he would dispose as advantageously as possible of the Lyk's 
already declining trade, and would take the beloved of his 
heart home to fis father’s house, where he would then 
devote himself to his business with redoubled zeal, live 
only for her and her love, and convince his father that 
ability was no more wanting in him than virtue. If, 
unhappily, the widow herself — for whom he had done 
so much, and whom he loved so tenderly—refused him, he 
would not remain a day longer in a town where he had 
the woman he loved before his eyes without the hope of ever 


winning her, or even—and he gnashed his teeth at the id 
might be obliged to see himself supplanted by & happy r 
He should then betake himself, as he had before intende 
B—, where all was ready to receive him,—with which - 
he still carried on a correspondence with his agent there. 

So far, Herr Stark's resolutions stood unchangeable, 
already this, to some extent, quieted his heart; but still 
uncertainty which of the possibilities mentioned would p 
a reality, kept him in the state of me and depressio 
which old Schlicht surprised him. To put an end to this 
certainty, he now decided, as soon as his father should sit d 
to dinner, to hasten to his brother-in-law's house,—he k 
his secret, and was worthy of his full and absolute confide 
With him he wished to talk over the ways and means by w 
he could best discover the widow's sentiments, and afterw 
those of his father. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


“ ALv's well—all’s safe!" said M. Schlicht, as he entered 
room again, rubbing his hands, and with a joyful face. “ 
man has had his reprimand and his tip,—the good-for-noth 
careless fellow !" 

* You might have spared the reprimand," said Herr Sta 

“No, no! rather the tip, for that chance earned for him,— 
the scolding he earned himself. Ah, how rejoiced I am, 
dear, dear Herr Stark, that you are back again! I was in 
most prodigious straits.” 

* About me ?—nothing was the matter with me, dear fath 

* But there was all the more with me. Just fancy, for g 
ness sake, what sort of a commission your father has 
given me!” 

“ What ?” 

“That I should go up to you—to you, whom I knew t 
away! What didn’t I feel like!—and should question 
closely and minutely how Madame Lyk’s business sía: 
What a deal of trouble I've had about her already." 

“What!” cried Herr Stark, starting up in great exciten 
from his chair. 

“ Yes, yes!—If her assets and liabilities at least bala 
each other, and in how short or long time she will have real 
anything.” 

** Schlicht !"—he seized the old clerk by both arms—* 
were to ask me about it? Me ?” 

* Who else? Your father knows all your dealings with 
widow. She seems to have spoken about them to him hers 

“Herself? I declare by heaven, old man, you are not q 
right—you are out of your mind! Why should my fathe 
to the widow P" 

“Listen, young sir," said M. Schlicht; “don’t talk of 
being out day mind—I won't stand that! Though I am 
Ihave, thank God! the use of all my five senses as we 
anyone." 

* But once more, Schlicht !—answer, and then be as ai 
as youlike! How came my father to go to the widow ?” 

“Did I say he went to her? She came to him!” 

* She came to him P" 

** Yesterday morning,—here, in this house,—and went a 
ill enough, too." 

* Ha!” cried Herr Stark, his face reddening all over. 

* But grandly enough, it is true,—for Madame Herbst 
I took her home in a carriage." 

* Ina carriage! why ?"—he began to grow pale. 

* Hey! why she lay in a swoon, poor lady! so that one w 
have sworn she would not wake again till the day of judgme 

* Great God! perhaps the forerunner ofan illness—of a i 
illness.” 

* Oh, don’t be alarmed!” with a toss of the head. “SI 
not thinking of any illness. She was scarcely at home aj 
before she was as spry as a lark.” 

“Ts that true P—Are you sure?” 

“Would Schlicht deceive you? But I must tell you, 
dearest young master, what a great—what an immense s 
faction 1 have had.” 
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* You P" 

“ Your father has used expressions about you—such expres- 
sions,"—here his tone became pathetic, —* ‘My son has acted so 
uprightly—my son has proved so excellent—my son has had 
the generosity——' Do you know, my dear young master, that 
I have never in my life before heard you spoken of like this." 

Herr Stark would have been a little confused, if his pleasure 
had not prevented it. He saw the mist which hid his future 
already clearing off a little; saw his dearest wish becoming a 
hope; and now assailed old Schlicht with a multitude of ques- 
tions, which, for the most part, remained unanswered. “If I 
only knew," he said at last, “ what in all the world brought 
the widow here, and what she wanted.” 

“Oh, as for that, I can tell it you just as it came from your 
father’s lips. She is in trouble on account of a certain Horn, 
who is pressing her." 

“ Horn!” cried Herr Stark, stamping his foot impatiently. 
* Ha! the miserable worthless curmudgeon! Then he has not 
kept the promise that I screwed out of him with so much toil and 
so many persuasions! What a fool I was! why didn’t I pay 
the beggar at once? And what did my father decide on?— 
what will he do ?" 

“ He will set the widow free, most certainly! I shall hear 
about it as soon as he comes back from the Exchange." 

* Will he be there long? What do you think ?" 

“T think so—he seemed to have some business of impor- 
tauce. He was in a great hurry." 

* Then I will go to my mother. Perhaps she knows more, 
dear old man, than you do. Or, if she knows nothing either, 
then to my brother-in-law—to my sister—tothewidow herself ps 

id Propi stop!” cried M. Schlicht, while he fortunately 
caught hold of the skirt of his coat, “ that won’t suit our book. 
You don’t escape me so! First, information as to whether the 
assets and liabilities of the widow——" 

“If there is security, you mean? There will be a balance— 
8 very tidy one." 

“Good ! and the time by which she will have realised ?” 

“Three—four months at most." 

“Excellent !—but now there are some particulars I want to 
know ; first ——" 

Herr Stark was gone! 

* He's gone!" growled M. Schlicht, shaking his head as he 
looked afterhim. ‘This goes beyond me—there is more hidden 
behind. Young man! young man! you have looked too long 
in the widow’s eyes. You are in love! Well, and if he is—is 
it a misfortune P The widow is a pretty, spirited woman, that’s 
certain; and if she suits him—she is very well bred, I must 
say, she thanked me very politely yesterday; she called me 
dear Herr Schlicht more than once; so—if she suits him—why 
should he not marry her? Who would hinder him? Go on 
and prosper, my dear Herr Stark! put your shoulder to the 
wheel! A bachelor’s life is but wearisome, after all. Ha! ha! 
Then I, old dotard that I am, shall still have something to 
dandle and carry about, even in my seventieth year. In God's 
name, let it be! I wish they were there already, the pretty 
little playthings, and able to run alone." 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


Blackie’s Comprehensive School Series.—(1) English Historical 
Reader. Part I. Price 1s. 6d.—(2) Geographical Reader. 
Part I. Price 9d.—(8) Elementary Geography. Standard II. 
Price 3d.—(4) Elementa; Geography (England and Wales). 
Standard III.—(5) Complete English Grammar and Analysis. 
—(6) Elementary Mensuration. "Price 10d.—(7) Mental Arith- 
metic.—(8) Animal Physiology. Books I. and II. Price 6d. 
each. (Messrs. Blackie & Son.) 

The Books in Messrs. Blackie’s series stand out favourabl 
from the crowd of kindred publications. They are, one and all, 
compiled in a business-like way, and written in a straight- 


forward and serious style. The “English Historical Reader” is 
especially good; it is so good that we may reasonably hope to 
see it come very near to perfection in the course of revision for 
the many future editions into which it deserves to pass; it is 
good enough to invite detailed criticism as well as hearty 
praise. The general plan of the book is excellent. The direct 
narrative of events is interspersed with chapters on Manners 
and Customs, on Monastic Institutions, on the Crusades, on 
Chaucer and the Canterbury Tales, on Tournaments, on Joan 
of Arc, on the Lollards. itus is quoted, but not till we 
have been told who he was and how he came to write about 
Agricola’s command in Britain. The anecdote of Alfred and 
the Cakes is mentioned in its place; and in the next chapter 
comes an account of the literary labours of the great king, in 
which Boethius figures as a real human being, and his ** Conso- 
lations” are touched upon in such a manner as to give their 
name a living meaning. It may be said, that whenever the 
book deals with concrete persons and their actions, it fairly 
fulfila the promise of the preface ; helping much to bring before 
the mind of the reader “the events of by-gone ages in such 
fulness of detail, that they may appear as real as those of to- 
day, and that the great men of hese past ages may become 
something more than mere names.” But it does not succeed 
so well in dealing with the more abstract elements of history. 
Where the larger movements and influence of the world are 
in question, the writer falls too often into the indirect style 
that substitutes allusion for statement. Phrases are allowed 
to creep in which belong by right to the pes article and the 
introductory chapter of a big book. We are told, for instance, 
in the chapter on Wyckliffe, that “ during the thirteenth century, 
the papal dominion in Europe reached its greatest height and 
entered upon its long decline. A spirit of resistance was 
gradually diffused among kings and people, and Wyckliffe 
began the great rebellion which after another century was to be 
Sought out triumphantly by Luther.” We object to the passages 
we have italicized only in view of the purpose of the book. 
They would be legitimate enough in a work which aimed at 
conveying views to persons already acquainted with facts. 
But, in writing for school children, it is of the first importance 
to assume no independent knowledge on their part. Children 
are not expected to know that the Papal Dominion in Europe 
has had a long decline; nor, while they are reading about 
Wyckliffe, should they be credited with having already heard of 
Luther. It is not too much to say, that whoever writes history 
for children, should write it as if it had never been written 
before; every character and every event should be introduced 
in its proper place, as if it were now being mentioned for the 
first time. It is the observance of this method that makes a 
large part of the charm of an old chronicle,—than which no 
better model can be found for the compiler of school histories. 
It is not, however, only because such unfair assumptions of 
knowledge on the part of the reader tend to obscure style, and 
make the task of understanding more difficult than it need be, 
that we object to them,—the reading and hearing of names, 
words, and phrases, which call up no distinct idea, has a bad 
effect on a child's mind; and every mistake of this sort that 
occurs in a book designed for school use, is a lesson in loose 
attention and unmeaning speech. For the same reason we 
regret that, where the Dominican and Franciscan brotherhoods 
are spoken of, a few simple sentences were not devoted to the 
stories of St. Dominic and St. Francis. For the same reason, 
again, we wish that the words tumulus, cist, and sarcophagus did 
not tumble into the text without or before their explanations. 
But, let it be well understood, that we point out these faults 
and shortcomings in Messrs. Blackie's k, not because it 
especially abounds in them, but for the exactly opposite reason, 
that it is unusually free from them ; and this, not by accident, 
but because it is conceived upon right lines. As we said 
before, the book is so very that it would be worth while 
to take a t deal of trouble to make it much better. The 

rocess of simplification to which we should like to see it sub- 
jected, is one that may be carried far, when there is good 
material to work upon; and, for the purpose of elementary 
instruction in history, Messrs. Blackie's volume is the best 
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material we have seen yet. It has a fair number of woodcuts, 
which are good in themselves and in their subjects. 
' The “ Geographical Reader " is a very nice little book, likely 
to interest -a specially observant child, and to be useful to 
parents and teachers who are not well-informed upon those 
common topies of earth, and sea, and sky, on which children 
are so fond of asking questions. But we rather doubt its 
roving either useful or attractive as a class-book in school. 
hildren are not, as a rule, fond of reading in cold blood the 
philosophy of the things they see in daily life. They like to be 
told about them while they are seeing them, and they gain 
much by having their curiosity satisfied in the moment when 
it is awake. Ip however, it is desirable that they should be 
taught these things systematically in school, we think they had 
better be offered to them in the form of concise statements 
capable of being learned by heart. This is the method success- 
ly carried out in the “Elementary Geography" designed for 
children of the Second Standard, which is, in every respect, a 
most satisfactory little book. It is wel] supplied with diagrams 
and pictures, some of which are repeated from the “ Geo- 
graphical Reader.” We especially commend the plan adopted 
in some cases of giving on one page a map and a picture of the 
same scene. Good also, in its way, is the V Geagranky of England 
and Wales,” for use in Standard IIT. 

We are not at all convinced of the wisdom of introducing 
Grammar into Elementary Schools, except as books of reference 
for the teachers. For this purpose, the “ Complete English 
Grammar and Analysis” will do very well. It is compiled 
upon common-sense principles, its definitions are clear, and it 
is perhaps as “ complete” as such a book can be. 

The “Mental Arithmetic” consists mainly of a series of 
carefully graduated problems. “Elementary Mensuration " 
will, we fear, be found to pass the intelligence of children under 
thirteen. This, however, does not hinder it from being a very 
good book for older scholars, and for use in private schoolrooms, 
where more time and individual attention can be given to the 
learner than is possible in our Elementary Schools. 

The two books on “ Animal Physiology” are admirably got 
up. The text is so direct and simple, and the diagrams— 
especially the coloured ones in the second book—are so clear 
and vivid, that any grown-up person may easily learn from 
them as much of Physiology as 1s necessary for the purpose of 
general education. But we must really protest very earnestly 
against these books being put into the hands of boys and girls. 

amiliarity with the technicalities of any science, when ob- 
tained too cheaply, has a vulgarizing effect upon the mind. In 
the case of Physiology, the effect is not vulgarizing only, but 
coarsening. Children cannot learn so difficult a subject in any 
sense that can seriously be called scientific ; and, even if there 
were any gain to them in being made early acquainted with 
the names of the different organs and functions of the human 
body, which we emphatically declare that there is not, such a 
gain would be bought too dearly, if in acquiring it they 
should lose the sense of reverence and modesty with which it 
is essential that these things should be approached. The 
disgust with which most children turn from pictures of 
intestines and dissected limbs and skeletons, is a wholesome 
instinct, and should not be outraged. To do so in the name 
of Education, is to make Education the ally of the brutalizing 
influences against which its mission is to contend. 


Trinity College, London, Calendar for the Academical Year 
1880-81. (London: W. Reeves.) 

On taking up the book, we thought that the Cambridge 
Calendar must have greatly grown in size, but a glance at the 
first pago dispelled the illusion. We unfolded a map of the 
United Kingdom, evidently modelled on the map which hangs 
in every railway station, “showing the branches and local 
centres in connexion with Horniman's Pure Tea"—(we beg 

on) “ with Trinity College, London." There is no reason 
in the world why Messrs. Horniman and Co.,or Messrs. B. 
Hunt and Co., should not advertise their respective wares; but 
there is reason why a company that puffs itself, that touts for 


honorary members, that sends draft letters to its local s 
taries for insertion in the country papers, (see page 7¢ 
fly sheets of the College) should not call itself a learned bo: 
the same reason that forbids a doctor to advertise himself 
barrister to solicit briefs. In December, 1879, the Journ 
Education brought certain grave charges against the exec 
of Trinity College, London. To these the Warden repli« 
January, 1880. In the same number we rejoined, reiteratin 
charges which the Warden's letter slurred over, or soug 
lliate. This rejoinder has remained unanswered. It was, 
aps, hardly to be expected that a Reverend Warden sh 
confess his sins to an irreverent reviewer. The new Cale 
shows, however, how good is a word spoken in due season. 
still far from perfect, as we shall presently show, but sor 
the most objectionable features have disappeared. The it 
nunt protests of Mr. Bowen and Mr. Nutt, againstthe unau 
ised use of their names, which our article called forth, have 
attended to; they no longer figure among the examiners o 
College, nor are examination papers attributed to the latter 
tleman which he never set, or had even seen. We pointed 
in our article, that to grant diplomas bearing the same lette 
those granted by the Universities of Oxford and St. Andi 
if not actually dishonest, offered a premium to dishonesty. 
the present Calendar, the titles A.A. and L.A. have d 
eared, and the unobjectionable letters A.T.C L. and L.T 
oun substituted. Weasked whether, in its early days, 
College did not offer the diploma of M.A., and, as Mr. Hun 
not deny the charge, we may assume that it was so. In 
present Calendar, a prominent Member of the Colleg 
longer styles himself M.A., as he did in the Calendar 
1877-78. Is it possible that this gentleman invented the 
of Moderator in Arts (M.A.), invested himself with it, and 
abolished it, in order to present a unique specimen of his k 
However this may be, the M.A. has vanished from the C: 
dar, and is only to be found fossilized in the Clergy . 
So far so good. We will suggest further improvem 
for the Calendar of 1881-82, if the College is then in 
istence. In the introduction to the Calendar, as it 
stands, the figment of a special Charter has disappe 
and the Companies' Act, 1862, under which it is incorpor: 
is referred to in a note. Why not go a step further, and | 
the Articles of Association, with the names of the promc 
instead of garbled extracts? Let not false modesty pre 
* Edmund Dearle, Mus.D. Cantab. ; H. E. B. Hunt, Editor 
J. Jennings, B.A., Schoolmaster; J. E. Saunders, Mu 
Prof. of Music; H. J. Stark, Mus.B., Prof. of Music; J. § 
man, Prof. of Music; and W. J. Woods, Merchant,” from 
nouncing themselves as the authors and founders of Tri 
College, London. These are all honourable men, and fis 
them are, we doubt not, admirable music-masters ; but we 
ture to question their ability, even with the Belo of an e 
and a merchant, to preside over a body that professes to g 
diplomas in arts, and to examine the secondary schoo 
the United Kingdom. Let the noble President and the 1 
Presidents, all honourable, and some of them distingui 
men, who are now simply ornamental, having neither pari 
lot in the management of the College, be admitted to : 
share in the vernment; and let the Academical Bi 
doubtless all honourable, but all wholly unknown men, su 
their proceedings, which are at present absolutely unche 
to men whom the public knows and can trust. This brin; 
to our last suggestion. Let the interpolated clause in the . 
cles, about “ doing all such other lawful things as are calcul 
to promote the objects in view, for the glory of God and the 
fecting of the praise of His Church upon earth," disappear, 
with it the monstrous superstructure of an Arts Faculty, 
its Diplomas, Associateships, Licentiateships, and Fellows 
We will say nothing about the glory of God, lest we shoul 
thought irreverent;—lass unsern Herr Gott aus dem Spas 
but we will say that the cause of Education is not served b 
attempt to underbid the Universities, and to attract m: 
class schools by offering them cheap diplomas awarde 
examiners who may be dummies, on examinations in whict 
ordinary precautions against fraud are neglected. Lastly 
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that clause in the Articles of Association, about assisting poor 
choirs and promoting church music, which is now suppressed, 


rea r. This isa worthy object, and one for which, in spite 
of Figaro, we believe Messrs. B. Hunt and Co. no less com- 
petent than Messrs. Horniman and Co. are for the sale of pure 
tea. Let the musicians mind their proper business, and we 
will wish them God-speed, nor begrudge them, like Figaro, 
the meaningless title of Professor and the harmless vanity of 
rainbow-coloured hoods. 


Choice Readings from French History. Edited with Notes, 
Glossaries, Tables, Geographical and Biographical Indices, 
&c., by Gustave Masson. T From Roncevaux to Montlhéry. 
(Paris & London : Hachette.) 

An admirable book in all save the title, which seems to us a 
mistake. To use the author's own words, in the Preface, it has 


no other pretensions beyond those of being a first reading book ` 


for students who wish to become acquainted with French 
Mediæval Literature. Why, then, did not M. Masson call it 
Choice Readings from early French Literature? The dates 
added, “ Part I. (778—1465)," make the mistake still greater. 
The dates 778 and 1465 are of little or no importance in French 
History. The former is the year of Charlemagne’s expedition 
to Spain, which, like everything else attempted by him on the 
other side of the Pyrenees, proved a failure. Not followed by any 
serious political consequences, it might be ignored — etely 
in an historical book for beginners, or mentioned merely for the 
sake of correcting the very common belief in the historical exis- 
tence of Roland *' the Brave," which rests only on the autho- 
rity of Eginhard, the biographer of Charles the Great. 'l'he 
very fact that, in some of the manuscripts of the Vita Caroli 
Magni, the name is not even mentioned amongst the nobles 
slain at Roncesvalles (Roncevaux), where the rear-guard of 
Charles' retreating army was surprised by the Basques, induces 
us to believe that the whole story of Roland's demi is a fiction, 
and to conclude that it must take its place, not in French 
History, but in the literature of that country where, from an 
early period, the erent had become so great a favourite that 
it was sung by Taillefer to William’s army before the Battle 
of Hastings. The second date, 1465, is the year of the Battle 
of Montlhéry, fought between Louis XI. and the united forces 
of the Count of Okarolais, the Duc de Berry, and the leading 
lords of the Ligue du Bien Public. The encounter being inde- 
cisive, and leading to no result besides the King’s retreat to 
Paris, is of no historical importance ; and, but for the famous 
Chanson sur la bataille de Montlhéry, the last specimen of 
medieval French literature, would have been forgotten long 
ago. The map by which M. Masson introduces histexts, show- 
ing France as it presented itself at the arrival of the Valois 
dynasty, with Philip VL, in 1828, divided into French royal 
domains, possessions of the King of England, and estates of 
the Feudal Lords, is taken from Victor Duruy's excellent work 
on French History, and, being perfectly in its place there, 
seems to us entirely out of place here. The map which might 
have been given, if judged necessary, with the Synoptical 
Table of the French Medieval Dialects, on page 75, ought, we 
venture to suggest, to have illustrated the parts of France in 
which the different dialects were spoken at the period when 
the Romance language, formed directly out of the vulgar and 
corrupted Latin, had, under the influence of the various tribes 
south and north of the Loire, developed itself into the two 
principal and distinct French idioms: the langue d'oc, culti- 
vated by the Troubadours, the bards of the south; and the 
langue d'oïl, the language of the northern poets, the Trouvères. 
When Philip VI. became King of France, it had been over 
long ago with the Provencal Poets, and the triumphs of the 
langue d'oc; southern civilization having perished with the 
ruin of the apes cities of the south, during the crusade 
eon the Albigenses, and with the defeat of the Count of 

oulouse in 1208. The chanson de Roland dates from the 
eleventh century; both idioms flourishing at that period, it 
might justly be chosen as the starting point in imagining & 
map for the use of students wishing to becomeaequainted with 


French Mediæval Literature. This brings us back to the 
preface, and the hope expressed there by the author, that he 

as given enough in his book to illustrate the progress of 
French Literature, from the earliest times to the reign of 
Louis XI. M. Masson has been, in this respect, entirely suc- 
cessful. His texts are well selected, and well classed. The 
explanatory notes on the Glossaries are as complete as is 
possible in so small a volume, and the English student will see 
that old French is less difficult and more interesting than is 
generally supposed. 


Mahaffys History of Greek Literature. 
(London: Macmillan & Co. 1880.) 

This book has been written to supply the want, very 

goosrolly felt, of a history of Greek Literature, which would 
ulfil the requirements of those for whom an exhaustive 
treatise, such as Mure's, is unnecessary. It will be found, we 
think, to answer its purpose on the whole well. Considered 
as a dictionary of Classical Greek writers, it is excellent. As 
a history, it lacks continuity, and this defect seriously lessens 
its usefulness to those “younger students” for whom it is 
mainly intended. Mr. Mahaffy seems, moreover, to have lost 
his sense of proportion. Of some writers he might, with 
advantage, have said more ; while others, Isocrates for instance, 
are treated of at far greater length than is necessary for the 
purposes of younger students. Of the two volumes, the first, 
which deals with the poets, seems to us to be far better done 
than the other. The chapters relating to the controversies 
on the Homeric poems, are especially noteworthy for the spirit 
of strong common sense which characterises them. Mr. 
Mahaffy’s account of the three great tragedians contains some 
yay interesting matter ; and his remarks on the vexed question 
of the Greek theatre are entitled to the greatest consideration, 
as he has travelled much in Greece and Sicily, and has made 
a careful examination of the sites of some of the most impor- 
tant theatres. He has evidently done his utmost to avoid the 
dulness which is almost inevitable in a book full of closely 
condensed matter, and it may be his desire for variety which 
has led him, in one or two cases, into gross injustice. He 
unduly depreciates the genius of Pindar, on the sole ground 
that Pindar wrote for pay ; and, not content with detracting 
to the utmost from Xenophon's literary merit and military 
abilities, he makes an utterly incomprehensible attack upon 
his private character, winding up with the gratuitous sugges- 
tion that Xenophon delayed the publication of the Anabasis 
until the latter part of his life, in order that the tissue of 
falsehood, of which it consists, might not be exposed by 
survivors of the expedition. Asa rule, however, Mr. Mahaffy's 
judgments are very impartial, and, where he differs from 
generally received opinions, he is careful to indicate the points 
of difference, and to mention the works in which the opposite 
view is best maintained. 

One of the most important features ofthe book is the list of 
MSS. and chief editions which is attached to the notice of 
each author. This would of itself render the work extremel 
valuable to all who wish to make especial study of any Greek 
writer. 


A Synopsis of Elementary Results in Pure and Applied Mathe- 
matics: containing Propositions, Formule, and Methods o 
Analysis, with Abridged Illustrations. Vol. L, Part I. By G. 
S. Carr, B.A. (London: C. F. Hodgson & Son. 1880. tos.) 


The book before us is a first section of a work which, when 
complete, is to be a Synopsis of the whole range of Mathe- 
matics. It comprises a short but well-chosen collection of 
Physical Constants, a table of factors up to 99,000 from Burck- 
hardt, and a synopsis of theorems with examples, in Algebra, 
Theory of Equations, Trigonometry Plane and Spherical, and 
Geometrical Conics. The treatment of Algebra is somewhat 
diffuse, giving many elementary, and quite unimportant facts 
and principles at length, which er student likely to read this 
book can certainly never need. is fault appears to be con- 
fined mainly to this subject, and indeed we may signalize the 
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chapter on Geometrical Conics as a model of compressed 
brevity. Hints are given towards the proof of many of the 
propositions stated, which will make the book valuable to a 
student in revision for examinaticn papers, and the complete- 
ness of the collection of theorems will make it a useful book of 
reference to the mathematician. The publishers merit com- 
mendation for the appearance of the book. The paper is good, 
the type large and excellent. 


Royal Readers. Third Series. No. v. (London: T. Nelson 
& Sons. 1880. Price 1s. 6d.) 


At last we have a thoroughly satisfactory Reader that we 
can recommend without reserve. First and foremost, the ex- 
tracts are interesting—a deed of heroism like that of the Lady 
Nithsdale, a touching story such as Beethoven and the Blind 
Girl, a sentimental song like Eliza Cook's Old Farm-gate, which 
(pace Matthew Arnold) is better for National school children 
than Milton’s Paradise Lost. Several of the extracts are also 
instructive in the narrower sense of the word; but, even in these, 
interest and literary form have never been sacrificed to instruc- 
tion. The boy or girl who reads this book will want to read 
more, and this, we take it, is the main object of learning to 
read, though neither the Code nor schoolmasters, who are 
slaves to the Code, recognize it as such. On one point, and 
only one, we differ from the Editor’s judgment,—we should 
prefer the notes and explanations put at the end of the volume. 


Elementary Atlas of Modern Geography. (London: 
John Walker & Company. 880.) 


Consists of sixteen coloured maps, including the British Isles 
(payaa) and Cape Colony (marking recent changes). Thecover 

ows, by diagrams,—page 1, the points of the compass, and 
the mean time at 12 a.m. of the chief cities of the world ; page 2, 
the relative areas of land and sea, the size of the continents, and 
(by dotted squares) the density of population ; page 3, the re- 
lative size of the principal cities of the world; page 4, by dia- 
grams and a map of Europe and part of Asia, the meaning of 


geographical terms. We have thoroughly tested its accuracy, 
and detected no errors. The price of this atlas is—let our 
readers guess——sixpence ! 


SCHOOL PRIZE BOOKS. 


FIRST NOTICE. - 1 

The F'airy- Land of Science. 6s. (Stanford.)— This book is founded on 
a series of Lectures which were originally delivered to an audience of 
children and their friends. It is well calculated to fulfil its object, viz., 
to “awaken a love of nature and the study of science.” It is written 
in an interesting conversational style, and shows that science, instead 
of consisting of facts, is ‘‘ full of beautiful pictures, of real poetry, 
and of wonder-working fairies." The illustrations are remarkably 
good, and the general get-up of the book is everything that can be 


Grandmama’s Recollections. 38. 6d. (Sonnenschein & Allon.)—A 
handsome volume, consisting of twenty-five stories, designed to instil 
into the youthful mind the advantages of truthfulness, obedience, and 
consideration for others. Amusing incidents and moral maxims are 
judiciously combined, and, without attempting to force the moral, the 
young reader is insensibly led to absorb the good. 

Jenny and the Insects. 38. 6d. (Nelson & Son.)—This book ropre- 
sents the insects as telling their several histories—and well they tell 
them too. We can hardly believe that any child, after reading this 
book, could pass even a spider without being reminded that the smallest 
insects have each and all their allotted tasks to perform. The work 
is clearly printed and attractively bound, and tho illustrations (by 
Giacomelli) are of a high order of merit. 

Young England, Vol. I. 6s. 6d. (Sunday School Union.)—This 
publication, adapted for both sexes, has already secured a prominent 
pee among our Juvenile literature. The first volumo, which is now 

foro us, is well bound and illustrated, and ought to find its way into 
every school library. The tales are interesting, without being too 
sensational, and the miscellaneous articles and selections aro. most 
valuable and instructive. : Pee a 


The Captain's Dog. 2s. 6d. (Sonnenschein & Allen.)—A trar 
tion from the French, well illustrated, and beautifully bound, w 
cannot fail to interest the little ones. z 

California and its Wonders. 2s. (Nelson.)—This volume, by 
Rev. Dr. Todd, describes the climate, soil, and natural productior 
California. The description is aided by seventeen capital illustrati 

The “ Episode” Series. 2s. Gd. (Blackic & Son.)— Will form 
admirable addition to the schoollibrary, and, we doubt not, wil 
largely used for rewards. ‘Che books are clearly printed, tastef 
sit ain ly bound, and the selections have been made with unu 
care and discrimination. The subjects treated in the six volumes : 
—]. Personal Adventures in Field, Flood, and Forest. 2. Disco: 
in all Ages. 3. Captivity and Exile. 4. The Sea in former d 
5. History. 6. Foreign Life and Manners. 

` The Little Captain. 1s.— Frank West. 1s.— Little Blue Jacket. 1: 
Katie s Counsel. 18. — When the Ship Comes Home. ls. (Nati 
Temperance Depót.)— We can heartily commend this series of bx 
to the attention of parents and teachers, The stories, which are su 
to the capacities of young children, are exceedingly attractive, and 
all designed to inculcate the principles of temperance. 

Roe Carson's Enemy. 1s. 6d. (Nelson & Son.)—This simple s 
relates how Carson's enemy (an uncontrolled temper) frequently 
the better of him, and how, after many severe lessons, he was mad 
see the folly of his conduct, and learned to conquer self. 

Two Rose Trees. (Griffith & Farran.)—A story by Mrs. Doug 

relating the adventures of twin sisters. It ia pleasantly written, 
has an attractive appearance, but the illustrations are decidedly w 
The artist represents Daisy and her sister at onc time as yo 
ware of seventeen, and subsequently as little girls of seven (see 
16 and 38). 
- Rose (Siam 2s. 6d.— Woodland Notes. 3s. 6d. (Sonnenschei: 
Allen.)—-Each of these volumes consists of a collection of Fairy T 
from the Swedish of Richard Gustafsson. The first series of t 
tales, under the name of '* Chit-chat by Puck," has met with | 
siderable success, and there is every prospect of the present volu 
finding equal favour. They have numerous illustrations, and a 
gether form handsome prize-books for little people. 

The Boy's Own Paper.-—The Girl's Own Paper. (Religious T: 
Society.)— These two periodicals are 80 widely known, and hig 
appreciated, that it is almost superfluous to add our word of comm 
dation. The yearly volumes are splendid productions, and it we 
be difficult indeed to find two books more interesting and instructi 

In the Wilds of Florida: A tale of Warfare and Hunting. 5: 
Frank Powderhorn: A story of Adventure in the Pampas of Bu 
Ayres, and in the Wilds of Patagonia,  (Nelson.)—' These hands 
volumes are sure to become great favourites with boys. They 
beautifully printed and illustrated, and are full of stirring advent 
The former will be read with more than usual interest, as being on 
the last productions of the lamented W. H. G. Kingston. 

Caught in the Toils. 2s.6d. (Sunday School Union.)—This w 
by Emma Leslie, relates the experiences of two Protestant sisters 
convent school. It is well written and illustrated, and will be fo 
very suitable for elder girls’ reading. 

The Heroes of Asgard. 2s. 6d. (Macmillan.)— Those tales, f 
Scandinavian Mythology, are drawn from tho most striking 
picturesque of tho Northern Myths, and aro written with the de 
to make the subject interesting to children. It is a capital book 
those who delight in legends and fairy tales. — 

Story of a Fellow-Soldier. 2s. 6d. (Macmillan.)— This narrativ 
the life and labours of good Bishop Pattesou, is specially written 
young people, and is well calculated to create an interest in missio: 
enterprise, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Blackie § Son. 
“ Episodes of Personal Adventure." Price 2s. 6d. 
“ Episodes of the Sca." Prico 2s. 6d. 
** Episodes of History."  Prico 2s. 6d. 
“ Episodes of Discovery." Price 2s. 6d. 
“ Episodes of Foreign Lifo and Manners." Price 2s. 6d. 


From National Temperance Publication Depót. 
“The Temperance Lesson Book." Price 1s. 6d. 
* The Temperance Primer." Price ls. 
“ Ovations of J. B. Gough." Price 2s. 6d. 
“Tho Temperance Reading Book," Price 1s. 
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* The Pocket Temperance Reciter.” 

* Weary Rest, or Ways and Means." 

“ Katie's Counsel, and other Tales." 

“ Tho Casket of Temperance Readings." 
* Frank West." Price ls. 

* Little Captain." Price 1s. 

* Little Blue Jacket, and other Stories." 
“ When the Ship came Home." 


From Nelson § Sons. 
“ In tho Wilds of Florida." Price 5s. 
“ Frank Powderhorn.” Price 8s. 6d. 
“ The Harrington Girls." Price ls. 
* Roe Carson's Enemy."  Prico 1s. 6d. nl 
“ Working in the Shade." Price 1s. 6d. on 
“ Jenny and the Insects." Price 3s. 6d. 
“ California and its Wonders." Price 2s. 

From Edward Stanford. 

“ The Fairy Land of Science." Prico 6s. 
** A Short History of Natural Science.” Price 7s. 6d. 


From the Sunday School Union. 
“ Young England" (Yearly Volume). Price 6s. 6d. 
“ Excelsior; Helps to Progress in Thought and Action.” 3s. 6d. 
“ Caught in the Toils." Price 2s. 6d. 

From Swan Sonnenschein § Allen. 
“ Grandmama's Recollections.” Price 3s. 6d. 
“ The Captain’s Dog." Price 2s. 6d. 
“ Rose Leaves." Price 2s. 6d. 
“ Woodland Notes." Price 3s. 6d. 
* The Fisherman of Rhava.’’ Price 2s. 6d. 
From Griffith and Farran. 

“ Two Rose Trees.” 

From the Central School Depét. 
“ Laurio’s Shilling Entertaining Library." (11 Volumes.) 
“ Laurie's First Book of Poetry." 
“ Laurie's New Manual of English Spelling.” 
“ New First Standard Reader.” 


From Newman $^ Co. 
“ How to Teach and Learn Modern Languages.” 


From Macmillan § Co. 

“ The Heroes of Asgard.” Price 2s. 6d. 

“ The Story of a Fellow-Soldier.” Price 2s. 6d. 

From the Religious Tract Society. 

* The Boy's Own Annual.—1880." Price 7s. 6d. 

“ The Girl's Own Annual.—1880." Price 6s. 
From Moffatt § Paige. 

** Notes of Lessons.—How to Teach Arithmetic,” 
From Rivington J Co. 

“ Some Helps for School Life.” 


Price 23. 6d. 


LIST OF NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Abbott (E. A.), Via Latina, cr. 8vo, (Seeley) 3s. 6d. 

ZEschylus, Persae, with Notes, by F. A. Paley, 12mo. (Bell) 1s. 6d. 

Aristophanes, Acharnians, Introduction, &c., by W. W. Merry. (Frowde) 2s. 

Ball (R. S.), The Elements of Astronomy, 12mo. (Longmans) 6s. 

Blackie (J. S.), Legends of Ancient Greece, 2nd ed. 12mo. (W. Blackwood) 5s. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Book of Story. and Tale, 8vo. (Strahan) 5s. 

Bué (H.), Illustrated French Primer, 12mo. (Hachette) 1s. Gd. 

Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, Charles I., 1640 (Longmans) 15s, 

Carr (G. S.), Synopsis of Elementary Results in Mathematics. (Hodgson) 12s. 

Cicero De Amicitia, with Introduction, &e., by G. Long, 12mo. (Bell) 1s. 6d. 

(n pn sae Letters, with Notes by G. E. Jeans, 8vo. (Macmillan & 

s. 6d. 

Collins (T.), “ Unseen Papers" in Latin Prose and Verse, 12mo. (Bell) 2s. 6d. 

Cooke (T.), Tables of Anatomy, 2nd edition, 4to. (Longmans) 15s. 

Cooke (T) Tables of Physiology, 2nd edition, 4to. (Longmans) 10s. 

Corfield (W. H.), The Laws of Health, 18mo. (Lon 8) 1s. 6d. 

Daniel (E.), The Prayer-Book, its History, &c., edit, cr. 8vo. (W. 
Gardner) 6s. 

Daubigné, Histoire de Bayart, 12mo. (Hachette) 2s. 

Euripides, Bacchae, with Notes, &c., by J. E. Sandys. (Camb. University 
Press) 10s. 6d. 

Eve (H. W.), The School German Grammar, cr. 8vo. ep 4s, 

Extracts from the Greck Elegiac Poets, 12mo. (Macmillan & Co.) 1s. 6d. 

Gibbon (E.), Life and Letters, &c.—Chandos Classics, 12mo, sd. (Warne)1s.6d. 

e dr a Tragedy, trans. by J. S. Blackie, 2nd ed, cr. 8yo, (Mac- 
millan) 9s. 
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Hensman (A.), Anatomical Outlines, Part 4, 8vo. (Longmans) 3s. 6d. 

Homer, Iliad, Book XXI., Notes, &c., by H. Hailstone, 12mo. (Frowde) 1s. 6d. 

Horace, Epistles, Book 2, with Notes by G. W. Cox, 18mo. (Longmans) 2s. 

Hughes (J.), Handbook of Examination Questions, new edition, cr. 8vo. 
(Hughes) às. 4 A 

Huxley (T. H.), Physiography. an Introduction, new ed. (Macmillan) 6s. 

Kinder-garten Principle, The, by Mary T. Lyschinska. (Isbister) 

Kingston (W. H. G.), The Heir of Kilfinnan, ip, ag: (S. Low & Co.) 7s. 6d. 

Kingston (W. H. G.), Norman Vallery, 12mo. (Gall) 2s. 

Laurent (V.), Questions and Answers on French Grammar, 12mo. (Stan- 
ford) 2s. 

Masson (G.), St. Louis & the Thirteenth Century, 12mo. (S. Low& Co.) 2s. 6d. 

Max Müller (FE), Chips from a German Workshop, 2nd ed. (Longmans) 36s. 

Max Müller (F.), Sanskrit Grammar for Beginners, 2nd edition, 8vo. 
(Longmans) 10s. 6d. y . 

M'Carthy (J.) History of Our Own Time, Vols. 3 & 4. (Chatto & Windus) 
12s. each. 

Morris (D.), Class Book of Inorganic Chemistry, cr. 8vo. (Philip & Son) 2s.6d. 

Ogilvie (J.), Smaller English Dictionary, new ed., er. 8vo. (Blackie) 8s. 6d. 

Proctor (R. A.), Myths and Marvels of Astronomy, new edition. (Chatto & 
Windus) 6s. 

Saintsbury (G.), Primer of French Literature, 12mo. (Frowde) 2s. 

is (od Mythology of Greece and Rome, new edition, cr. 8ve. (Marcus 
Ward) 2s. 6d. 

Shakespeare, Richard II., edited by W. A. Wright, 12mo. (Frowde) 2s. 6d. 


Spencer [e , Study of Sociology, 9th ed., 8vo. (Williams & Norgate) 10s.6d. 
Wallace (W.), Epicureanism, 12mo. (S.P.C.K.) 2s, 6d. 
Wood (J. G.), Boys’ Natural History, new ed., 12mo. (Routl ) 2s. 


Young England : Kind Words for Boys, &c., imp. 8vo. (S.S.U.) 6s. 6d. 


SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES. 


OXFORD. 


Tho following elections to Scholarships have taken place, after au 
examination held in common for the two colleges :—At Merton, to 
Classical Postmasterships, J. M. Dodds, Glasgow University; F. C. 
Paul, High School, Bishop Stortford. At Pembroke, to an Open 
Classical Scholarship, Mr. Season, Manchester Grammar School ; to a 
Charles I. Scholarship, F. W. S. Le Liévre, Elizabeth College, 
Guernsey. 

The following have been elected to Open Scholarships at Lincoln :— 
E. J. Nash, Louth Grammar School: W. E. P. Panton, Blackheath 
Proprietary School; G. H. H. Evans, unattached (lute of Marlborough 
College); L. B. Kennedy, Trinity, Dublin; F. Farrar, Bedford 
Grammar School; S. R. Baker, Marlborough College. There were 
about sixty candidates. 

Exeter Cottece.—Mr. W. B. Spencer, from Owens College, has 
been elected to a Natural Science Scholarship; Mr. Francis Henry 
Gribble, Chatham House, Ramsgate, and Mr. John Ward, from the 
Wesleyan College, Taunton, to the Stapledon Scholarships; and Mr. 
Henry George Johnston, from Merchant Taylors' School, to an Open 


Exhibition. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Trinity CoLLEGE.—Mr. E. V. Arnold, Senior Classic and Fifteenth . 
Wrangler, 1879, Mr. Thomson, Second Wrangler, and Mr. Adam 
Sedgwick (First Class in Natural Science Tripos, 1877) have been 
elected to fellowships. 

Riwtey TwzoLocrcaAL Harnr.— The Rev. H. C. G. Moule, Senior 
Dean of Trinity College, has been appointed to the Principalship. 

QUEEN’s ConLLzcE. — Mr. James Wood, Tenth Wrangler in 1879, 
has been clected to a Fellowship. 

At Newnham College, Cambridge, a now hall has been opened under 
the presidency of Mrs. Henry Sidgwick. Newnham College now pro- 
vides from its own resources efficient resident lecturers in Classics, 
Mathematics, History, and Moral Science. _ 

The Teachers’ Training Syndicate has appointed Mr. Oscar Brown- 
ing to lecture on the History of Educational Theories. Canon. Daniel 
lectures on Practical Teaching ; and Mr. James Ward, as last year, on 
Psychology. 


Asnrorp.—Mr. E. C. Mason, Head-master of Stanford School, has 
been appointed Head-master. x 

BounNEMovuTH CoLLEGE.—Thoe Rov. John Ellis, M.A., late Assis- 
tant Master in Marlborough College, has been appointed Head-master. 

BRADFORD GIRLS GrAaMMAR ScHooL.— We understand that the 
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Head Mistress, Miss M. E. Porter, has sent in her resignation, which 
has been accepted by the Governors, and that her connexion with the 
school will cease at Christmas. As the result of the annual examina- 
tion of the school (by the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board), the 
“í Salt” and ** Brown" Scholarships, offered by the Governors to be 
competed for, have been awarded to G. McCroben and F. Gwyther. 
These Scholarships are of the annual value of £55, and are tenable for 
three years. The Scholars have entered at Newnham Hall, Cambridge, 
and Somerville Hall, Oxford, respectively. There aro now five old 
pupils, holding Scholarships from the school, in residence at Cam- 
ridge ; one at Oxford. 

City or Loxpox. Scuoot.—On the 14th ult. the foundation stone of 
the new buildings on the Thames Embankment was laid by Mr. J. E. 
Walford, who, in a brief address, traced the history of the school from 
the foundation of John Carpenter, in 1490, to the opening of the 
existing buildings, in 1837. He mentioned that during the last decade 
of Dr. Abbott's rule, 56 Open Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge, 
and 84 First Classes had been gained. It is expected that the new 
buildings will be completed in eighteen months. 

Duuwicu Cottece. — J. Boielle, B.-¢s-L., from Victoria College, 
Jersey, has been appointed French Master. A large drill shed, which 
will also serve the purpose of a temporary gymnasium, has been opened 
this term, together with four now Fives Courts. Plans for a more com- 
plete and permanent gymnasium are now under consideration. 

EroN.—Eton has at least determined to follow the excellent example 
of Winchester, and undertaken a work of charity, to be supported by 
the volun subscriptions of the boys. At the end of last Easter half, 
a mecting of the masters and leading boys was called by the Head 
Master, and the question started ; during last school-time several fur- 
ther meetings were held, at which the Bishops of Rochester and Bed- 
ford, and the Rev. C. Linklater and Rev. Harry Jones, very kindly 
assisted with encouragement and advice. It was soon determined to 
accept the proposal of the Bishop of Bedford, who suggested that we 
take a piece of the Parish of South Hackney, and support a mission 
there. No time was lost. A council was appointed consisting of the 
Head-Master and Assistant Masters, and the leading boys in the school, 
with two representatives from each Housc. A committee was also 
formed for the management of details and for working purposes. The 
next thing was to find a man willing and able to undertake so arduous 
a duty ; our choice fell upon Rev. W. Carter, a name well known to 
all Etonians, a son of the present Fellow, who has readily accepted 
our offer. He took up his residence in his parish, and began work on 
the lóth of this month. The boys have shown great interest in the 
scheme, and the subscriptions have been liberal. We are now in 
treaty for a piece of Jand on which to build, as the parish is, as yet, 
entirely destitute of mission room, etc. Sufficient money has already 
been subscribed for the purchase. After so good a beginning we have 
every reason to hope that our mission will soon become worthy of our 
school. Every precaution is taken that the subscriptions may be 

ectly voluntary; this we feel to be a vital point. Let us hope 
t many other of our great English schools will take up the idea, 
and try to carry it out as well or better. 

An unlucky accident happened yesterday in the football field. 
F. Rawlins, Esq., onc of the masters, an excellent and energetic player, 
broke his leg; happily the fracture is a simple one, but it must be 
many weeks before he can leave his room. 

The Rev. C. C. Scholefield, has been appointed Conduct in the place 
of Rev. R. Errington, who has accepted from the College the Rectory 
of Clewer. 

Girton CoLLEGE.—At the June Entrance Examination, the Cloth- 
workers’ Exhibition of eighty guineas a ycar for three years was 
awarded to Miss J. W. Beggs, Manchester High School; and a 
Scholarship of £50 a year, for three years, given by Mrs. Garrett 
Anderson, was awarded to Miss E. E. Wood, North London Collegiate 
School. Four students were informally examined by the University 
examiners, in the papers set for the special examinations in History, 
Botany, and Theology for the ordinary B.A. degreo, and were declared 
deserving of the following places: History — Miss M. Elworthy, 
Second Class; Botany—Miss M. E. Drew, and Miss F. Tebb, First 
Class; Theology—Miss M. Burgess, Second Class. Ithas been arranged 
that Miss C. A. Scott (who was declared equal to the Eighth Wrangler 
in the last examination for the Mathematical Tripos), will be one 
of the Mathematical Lecturers during the ensuing year. 

Guernsey Lapres' Cottece.—Friulein Brinck, of the Royal Cen- 
tral Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm, has been appointed Professor of 
Gymnastics. Every class in the College has daily gymnastics. 

HaiLEYBURY CoLLEGE.—In tho recent examination for entrance into 
the R. M. A., Woolwich, E. B. Lang, A. C. Currie, and H. O. Vincent 

direct from the school, and R. D. Gubbins, and C. T. Shipley, 
after having left the school for a term. H. C. Copeman also 
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pena for the R. M. C., Sandhurst. Mr. H. C. Wright, M.A., 
embroke College, Oxford, has been appointed one of the Classical 
Masters on the staff. The school met again on the 17th Sept. The 
number of boys is now 470, of whom 87 belong to the Modern side. 
On Sunday, the 19th ult., the Master, Canon Bradley, preached the 
annual sermon in behalf of the mission work carried on at Agra, in 
India, where a native teacher is supported by the school subscriptions, 
and thus serves as a bond of connexion between India and new Hailey- 


bury. 

Grammar Scuoot.—The magnificent new buildings 
are now opened. Mr. Heywood, on Speech Day, stated that since 
1870 there had been expended on buildings £85,000, and on Scholar- 
ships £25,000, making a total of £110,000. A large portion of this 
comes from bequests and donations. The gymnasium, fitted up by 
Mr. Tollit, of the Oxford Gymnasium, is a noticeable feature of the 
new buildings. à 

Manrnonovau CorLEGE.—Admitted to Sandhurst—J. A. H. Crau- 
furd, R. G. Chase, F. Duncan, R. Dawson. S. R. H. Dyson, Open 
Nomination to Royal Engineering College (lst place). Lincoln 
College Scholarships (Open)—G. H. H. Evans, £90; S. R. Baker, 
£60. F. E. Thompson, ., has resigned for the term his work with 
the Upper Fifth. The form is being taken by J. Bain, Esq., whose 

lace has been taken in the Upper Shell by A. C. Champneys, Esq., 

ew College, until the middle of the month, and since by W. S. 
Robinson, Esq., Trinity College, Cambridge. A vacancy on the 
Mathematical side, caused by the departure of J. R. White, Esq., has 
been filled by F. Knight, Esq., Trinity College, Cambridge. The 
Anniversary of the Foundation of the Chapel was kept on Michaelmas 
Day, and the Commemoration Sermon was preached on the following 
Sunday by the Head-master of Clifton College. On the same day 
took place the last Cricket Match of the season, and football is now 
in full swing. The Rifle Corps is shewing vigorous life under the 
Captaincy of W. J. Ford, Esq., and application has been made to 
Government for leave to form a second Company. There was a 
battalion drill at Devizes on September 25th, and there is to be a 
second on October 22nd. There is a prospect of a speedy completion 
of the Marlborough and Swindon Railway. Great progress has been 
made with the line this summer, and the contractor expects to finish 
it by the end of the year. 

Sarr Scuoors, Surrey. — In the department of the Girls’ High 
School, a Scholarship of sixty guineas a year for three years has been 
recently awarded to Edith Dolby, who has already entered upon resi- 
dence at Newnham Hall, Cambridge. 

Stony Stratrorp.— The Rev. H. W. M’Kenzie, late Assistant 
Master in Wellington College, has been appóinted to the Wardenship 
of St. Paul's College, to be vacated after Christmas by the Rev. W. F. 
Short. 

University CoLLEGE Scuoor.—C. Moritz, F. W. Mann, W. Ash- 
burner, have gained Exhibitions in Modern Languages, Science, an 
Classics, respectively, at University College. P. J. Edmunds, J. W. 
Carr, J. H. E. Brock, bave gained Medical Entrance Exhibitions. 
The following passed the Matriculation of the London University last 
June :—Honours List : C. Moritz, 2nd place; F. W. Mann, l6thplace ; 
L. M. Gabriel, 20th place. In addition, seven have passed in honours, 
ten have been placed in the first, and four in the second class. 

Urrincuam.—Archdall Earle has passed first on the list for the 
Indian Civil Service. J. E. Powell (O.U.), Oriel College, Oxford, 
and Rev. W. Compton, Jesus College, Cambridge, have succeeded the 
Rev. W. Vale-Bagshawe (transferred to the Lower School), and E. H. 
Donkin, Esq., who has been appointed Composition Master at Sher- 
borne School. The Rev. W. J. Earle retires at the ond of this term, 
after nearly thirty-two ycars' service, Mr. Earle having served some 
years under Dr. Holden before Mr. Thring’s appointment as Head- 
master. All those who are well acquainted with U pingham, will 
fully appreciate the loss to the school that Mr. Earle’s resignation 
implies. The work for the proposed new Organ Chamber in the 
Chapel has been begun. It is intended shortly to commence a Swim- 
ming Bath for the School. 

ESTMINSTER ScuooL.—The School Scripture Prizes were gained by 
A. G. L. Rogers (Upper Fifth); J. E. R. Webb (Removes). E. V. 
Arnold, B.A., Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, Senior Classic 
and Chancellor's Classical Medallist, and Twelfth Wrangler 1879, has 
been elected to a Fellowship at Trinity. The Rev. H. M. Ingram, 
Under Master, retires at Christmas, after about twenty ycars' tenure of 
office. The school sports were held on Oct. 13 and 14. 

Tux WrccirsroN Scnoor, LetcesrER.— George Henry Nelson, M.A., 
late Hastings Exhibitioner of Queen's College, Oxford, who has been 
Second Master of the School since its commencement in 1877, has 
been appointed Head Master of the newly organised Middle School, 
Canterbury. 
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TRANSLATION PRIZE. 


For each month, till further notice, there will be set a pas- 
sage, generally from a French or German Poet, to be translated 
into English verse. A Prize or Two Guineas will be 
offered. each month for the best version. The Editor also pro- 
poses, at the end of the year, to reprint, in a small volume with 
the original passages, all the versions that have been judged 
worthy of insertion, and to present it to each contributor. Ver- 
sions must be forwarded to the Editor of the JOURNAL OF 
Epvcatioy, care of Messrs. Walker, 96, Farringdon Streét, E.C., 
not later than the 15th of the month. 


The October Prize of Two Guineas, for the best version 
of -the following poem of Heine, is awarded to Miss 
Katharine Douglas Smith, 82, Wimpole Street, W. 


Schöne Wiege meiner Leiden, 
Schónes Grabmal meiner Ruh, 
Schöne Stadt, wir müssen scheiden,— 
Lebe wohl! ruf' ich dir zu. 
Lebe wohl, du heil'ge Schwelle, 
Wo da wandelt Liebchen traut ; 
Lebe wohl, du heil'ge Stelle, 
Wo ich sie zuerst geschaut, 
Hitt’ ich dich doch nie gesehen, 
Schöne Herzenskónigin ! 
Nimmer wiir’ es dann geschehen, 
Dass ich jetzt so elend bin. 
Nie wollt' ich dein Herze rühren, 
Liebe hab’ ich nie erfleht ; 
Nur ein stilles Leben führen 
Wollt’ ich, wo dein Odem weht. 
Doch du dringst mich selbst von hinnen, 
Bittre Worte spricht dein Mund ; 
Wahnsinn wühlt in meinen Sinnen, 
Und mein Herz ist krank und wund. 
Und die Glieder matt und träge 
Schlepp' ich fort am Wanderstab, 
Bis mein müdes Haupt ich lege 
Ferne in ein kühles Grab. 


By Miss K. D. Surrn. 


Lovely cradle of my anguish, 

Grave of peace long fled from me; 
Lovely city, I must languish, 

Far away—Farewell to thee ! 


Hallowed threshold, often greeting 
My dear love's light step, farewell ! 

Farewell, hallowed place of meeting, 
Where on her my glance first fell ! 


Had I never gazed upon thee, 
O my heart’s all lovely Queen ! 
Never had this fallen on me, 
Wretched now I had not been. 


I'd have sought thy pity never, 

For thy love ne'er breathed a prayer; 
Mute would but have lived for ever, 

Where thy breath floats on the air. 
Yet thy lips, with bitter urging, 

Drive me hence for evermore ; 
Madness in each pulse is surging, 

And my heart is sad. and sore. 
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-And these wasted limbs and weary, 
Drag I forth with feeble tread ; 
Till some far grave, cold and dreary, 
Closes o'er this drooping head. 


By X. Y. Z. 
Stately birthplace of my sorrow, 
Stately tomb, where lies my heart, 
Fare thee well! for on the morrow, 
Stately city, we must part. 
Farewell! sacred doors, where lightly 
Fall my darling’s footsteps yet ; 
Farewell! sacred spot where brightly 
Shone her smile when first we met. 
Had I never seen thee shining, 
Queen of hearts, divinely fair ! 
I should not be now repining 
At a fate too hard to bear. 
Never sought I to-awaken, 
From its maiden sleep, thy heart ; 
I would rest in faith unshaken, 
Might I breathe but where thou art 
Now with bitter words I'm banished— 
Bitter words—and they are thine; 
All my faith, my hopes are vanished, 
Crushed and sad this heart of mine. 
So I wander forth unfriended, 
Long with weary limbs to roam, 
Till at last, my sorrows ended, 
In the grave I find my home. 


In addition to the above, from 59 versions, we select for special 
commendation :—Bubbles, Helen A. Macdonell, A. C. H. For com- 
mendation :—Gray's Inn, Olympia, Aunie Matheson, M. Morgau, 
Fritz, Thuja, S. E. Basnett, Darby, Aquae, Sonia, T. C. L., E. W., 
Aletch, Starchy, Holly Berry, Fahrender Schüler, Fides, Gentian, 
Roulette, M. L. H., Sophie Sichrovsky. 

We beg to acknowledge versions from: — Agra, Kate Davies, 
Alice Wellington, W. S. M., N. B. Mott, R. D. Mott, Old Mayday, 
Mädle, Carpe dies, A. Johnson Brown, M. B., Lorelei, Mrs. Bayly, 
Hibou, C. H., Ouders, M. E. J., E. Hadwen, M. F. W., Raindrop, 
M. E. J., Tap, Larmayante, R. I. P., M. J. Tayler, E. M, C., E. Tay- 
lor, J. Y., M. F. H., Vivien, Didaskalos, Elaine. 


This is the first time we have set Heine, and it will jew be 
thelast. We were prompted by the laudable motive of providing 
fit English words for Schumann's music, and we have met with partial 
success. Yetthese 59 versions have convinced us more than ever 
that Heine is the inimitable—*'' You seize the flower, the bloom is 
fled." 

There is little to choose between the two versions we print, 
Francesca's fourth stanza is unmelodious, and in X. Y. Z. “ stately” is 
not a happy epithet, and the last couplet of the third stanza is weak. 

Misdoubting our own judgment, wo called in a learned brother. 
This is his opinion :—''I put ‘ Francesca’ first and X. Y. Z. second, 
but am not perfectly satisfied with any. Francesca takes it au grand 
sérieux, unless ‘Madness in each pulse is surging,’ is a reminiscence 
of Laura Matilda in the Rejected Addresses. But none of them quite 
catch.the touch of diablerie that seems to me to hang about the 
original.” 

Our view of the poem is much the same, but we should have 
expressed it somewhat differently. The diablerie is there, but it is 
latent, and impossible, we should say, to convey in a translation. 
Heine is posing as a blighted being, and there is something insincere 
about the sentiment (contrast, for instance, the sentiment of Ritter 
Toggenburg), but the mask he wears must not be lifted. A wicked 
parodist sends us the following “ to illustrate the narrow margin be- 
tween Heine's beauties and the ridiculous.” 


Wet-nurse of my indigestion, 
Calcraft of my bosom’s hope, 
We mast part, beyond a question ;— 
Lovely city, I must “slope.” 
Fare ye well! those three or four steps, 
Where that girl trips into school, 
Farewell! estimable door-steps, 
Where I first became a fool. 
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Had I never chanced to sco thee, 
Little tyrant, I may say 

That I ne’er had come to be the 
Wretched ass I am to-day. 


But I never plagued thee meanly, 
Never worried theo to death ; 
Only sat and sniffed serenely 
At thy chocolate-scented breath. 
Yet 'tis thou hast sent me packing, 
(Oh! you called me such a name!) 
Till my head is crazed and cracking, 
And my heart—is much the same. 
Forth on shaky legs I toddle, 
Very doubtful which is which, 
Till I rest this weary noddle, 
In some cool but kindly ditch. 


As a corrective to Heine, we give this month what Ste. Bouve calls 
“cet admirable et affligeant sonnet de Musset.” 


TRANSLATION PRIZE.—NOVEMBER. 
A prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best rendering of 
the following sonnet of Alfred de Musset :— 


J'ai perdu ma forco et ma vie, 

Et mes amis, et ma gaieté ; 

J'ai perdu jusqu'à la fierté, 

Qui faisait croire à mon génie. 
Quand j'ai connu la vérité, 

J'ai cru que c'était une amie; 
Quand jo l'ai comprise et sentie, 
J'en étais déjà dégoüté. 

Et pourtant elle est immortelle, 

Et ceux qui se sont passés d'ello 

Tei bas ont tout ignoré. 

Dieu parle, il faut qu'on lui réponde, 
—Le seul bien qui me reste au monde 
Est d'avoir quelquefois pleuré. 


OXFORD & CAMBRIDGE LOCAT, EXAMINATIONS, 


The papers for these oxaminations are specially designed for use by 
masters in occasional examinations for the purpose of testing the 
progress mado by their pupils preparing for the Oxford or Cam- 
bridge Local Examinations. ‘They aro also well adapted for uso 
in schools which have the Examination of tho College of 
Preceptors in view. Among the contributors to this series of 
pupers are :— 

Warren Besant, M.A., late Examiner in French for tho Cambridge 
Local Examinations. 

H. CovnruoPE Bowen, M.A., Head Master of the Grocers’ Company's 
Schools, Hackney Downs. 

J. Corrox, M.A., one of the Examiners in the “ Schools” at Oxford. 

J. B. Parisi, M.A., Chief Mathematical Master in the Upper School, 
Dulwich College. 

E. Ropertson, M.A., Examiner in History to London University, and 
in Jurisprudence to the University of Oxford. 

F. -Sronn, M.A., Chief Master of Modern Subjects in Merchant 
Taylors’ School. f 

Rev. lt. O. T. Tuonrz, M.A., Examiner in Arithmetic for the College 
of Preceptors. 

R. WoxsELL, D.Sc., M.A., Head Master of the Central School of the 
Corporation for Middle Class Education. 


SHAKESPERE'S “ TEMPEST.” 


1. Paraphrase the following passages, adding explanatory notes 
where necessary :— 
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(i) By’r lakin, I can go no further, Sir ; 
My old bones ache; here's u maze trod indeed 
Through forth-rights and meanders. 
(ii.) Their understanding 
Begins to swell, and the approaching tide 
Will shortly fill the reasonable shore 
That now lies foul and muddy. 
(iii.) Steal by line and level is an excellent pass of pate. 
(iv.) What do you mean 
To dote thus on such luggage ?^ Let's alone. 
2, Explain :— 
(i.) Thy brom groves 
Whose shadow the disinigsed bachelor loves. 
(ii. Poleclipt vineyards. 
(iii.) Leave not a rack behind. 
Criticise Malone's reading wreck. 
(iv.) Justify yon traitors. ' 
8. Examine the prosody of the following lines :— 


(i) And yours it is against; Poor worm, thon art infected. 
(ii.) You look, my son, in a moved sort. 
(iii.) A hearty welcome. Whether thou beest he or no. 


4. Derive and explain :—fripery, windring, barnacle, pioned, lass 
lorn, stale, wezand. 

5. What is Shakespere's conception of Caliban? Contrast him 
with Ariel ; and show the bearing of the character on any question: 
of the day. : 

6. Examine the use of which and every, in the following passage ;— 

I'll resolve you, 
Which to you shall seem probable, of every 
These happen'd accidents. 
Mention other peculiar relatival constructions. 


HINTS FOR ANSWERING QUESTIONS. 

l. (i) iii, 3, 1. Notice reading aches. (ii) v., 1, 79. Notic 
Shakespere's uso of metaphors. (iii) iv., 1, 243. (iv.) iv., 1, 230 
2. (i.) iv., 1, 69. (ii) iv., 1, 68. (iii) iv., 1, 156. (iv.) v., 1, 128 
3. (i) iv., 1, 146. (ii) iib, 1, 31. (iii) v., 1, 111. And see Abbott’: 
Shakesp. Gr., $$ 483, 484, 466. 4. iv., 1, 224; iv. 1, 129; iv., 1 
249; iv., 1, 64; iv., 1, 68; iv., 1, 187; iii, 2, 99. 5. See Gervinus 
and compare Browning’s Caliban upon Setebos. 6. v., 1, 249. Abb 
Shakesp. Gr, § 271. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
GERMANY AND AUSTRIA, 


1. Give the position, and place in order of sizo — Trieste, Berlin 
Hanover, Ragusa, Munich, Vienna, Cracow, Coblentz, Bremen, Pesth 
Dantzig; and state for what they are severally noted. 

2. What would be the probable cargoes of vesscls leaving the port 
of Dantzig, Bremen, Hamburg, Memel, Lubeck, Kiel, Stettin, Altona 
Konigsburg? In what order might the vessels be expected to arriv 
at Hull if they started on the same day ? 

3. Describe, in words or by a map, the course of the Danube fron 
Ulm to Vienna. 

4. “A far greater quantity of the precious metals is obtained ii 
Austria than in any other European country." What districts i 
Austria furnish these metals ? Give towns where you can. 

5. Describe the principal mountain ranges in Germany, with th 
height and position of the important mountains. 

6. Explain the terms—Zollverein, Reichstag, Reichsrath. 

7. Sketch the physical geography of Hungary. 

8. Compare, as to extent and maritime importance, tho sea-coast o 
Austria with that of Germany. 

9. Namo the chicf industries of Germany, and the most importan 
towns connected with them. 

N.B.—Questions 1, 2, 7, 8, 9 can best be answered from Hughes" 
Manual of Geography; and questions 3, 4, 5 from Cornwell's Schoo 
Geography. ; 


‘SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENTS, 


A PARO norio aaan tas £4 4 0 
Half Page............ 250 
Quarter Page ................ b asesit dodo ERETI, 5 0 
Shorter Advertisement (por line)... 0 1 0 
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NELSONS BOOKS FOR PRIZES. 


Beautiful Christmas and New Year Gift Book. 


SOUTHERN PALESTINE AND JERUSALEM. By 

W. M. Tomson, D.D., Author of “ The Land and the Book." Imperial 8vo, 

592 es, with 140 Illustrations and Maps. Two Indexes, Cloth extra, 

richly gilt, price 21s. 

Dr. THOMSON has traversed and retraversed the scenes which he describes, 

and in this volume we have the ripe result of orm: observation for nearly 

ty years, The Pictorial Illustrations are entirely new, prepared specially 

or this work on photographs taken by the Author, and from iginal 

Drawings. They have been drawn and engraved under his superintendence 
by Artists in London, Paris, and New York. 


ALMOST AN HERO; or, School Days at Ashcombe. 
By ROBERT Ricnarpson, Author of ** The Young Cragsman," “The Boys 
of Willoughby,” &c. With 7 Engravings. Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 


JENNY AND THE INSECTS; or, Little Toilers and their 
Industries, With 26 Illustrations by Giacomelli. Post $vo, cloth extra, gilt 
edges, price 3s, 6d. 


CALIFORNIA AND ITS WONDERS. By the Rev, 


Jony Topp, D.D. New Edition, carefully revised and brought down to the 
present time, With 17 Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 2s. 


Full of interesting and instructive matter. The Illustrations well depict 
the Natural Wonders described in the text. 


ROE CARSON'S ENEMY; or, the Struggle for Solf- 
Conquest. By the Rev. E. N. Hoang, M.A., Author of “ Two Voyages,” &c. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette, Royal 18mo, cloth, price 1s. ód. 


THE HARRINGTON GIRLS; or, Faith and Patience. 
A Tale. By Soruy WiwNrnnor. With Frontispicce printed in Colours. 
Royal 18no, cloth, price 1s. 


New Tale for Boys, by W. H. G. Kingston. 


IN THE WILDS OF FLORIDA: A Tale of Warfare and 
Hunting. By W. H.G. KrNGsTON, Author of “Old Jack," &c. With 37 
Engravings. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 5s. 

FRANK.POWDERHORN : A Story of Adventure in the 
Pampas of Buenos Ayres, and in the Wilds of Pa! nia. A Book for Boys. 
By J. SANDS, Author of “Out of the World.” ith 24 Illustrations from 
Drawings by the Author and by F, A. F. Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE’S STORIES SIMPLY TOLD. By 


Mary SEAMER, With Tinted Froutitpiecp, and 130 Engravings by the late 
Frank HOWARD, R.A. Post 8vo, cloth extra, price $s, 6d. 


WORKING IN THE SHADE ; or, Lowly Sowing brings 
Glorious Reaping. By the Rev. T. P. WILsox, M.A., Author of ‘‘ True to his 
Colours,” &c. With Frontispiece and Vignette. Royal 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


MAY’S SIXPENCE; or, Waste Not, Want Not. A Tale. 
By M. A. PAULL, Author of“ Tim's Troubles," &c. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette, Royal 18mo, cloth, price 1s, 6d. 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURE BOOKS, each with 100 Illustra- 


tions. Simall 4to, cloth extra, price 1s. 6d. each. 
1. AUNT EMMA’S PICTURE BOOK, 
2. LITTLE CLARA'S PICTURE GALLERY. 
3. PAPA'S PICTURE ALBUM. 
4. LITTLE LOTTIE'S PICTURE GALLERY, 
Pretty Presents for the Little Ones. Each page contains a largo Illustra- 
tion with simple description printed in bold type. 


ANIMALS AND BIRDS OF THE BIBLE. A Coloured 


Picture Book, with Descriptions, by Mrs. Sunk. In Ornamental Cover, 
4to, price 1s. 
This book contains 94 Oil Coloured Pictures of Animals and Birds men- 
tioned in tho Bible, with large type letterpress descriptions, 


T. Nelson & Sons' Descriptive List of Books for the Drawing-room and for Homo Reading; 


Books of Travel and Natural History, Talos for the Young, &c. 
application, 


In handsome Bindings, suitable for Presents and Prizes, Post free on 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35, Paternoster Row, Loxpon, E.C.; Parxsmr, Epixnurcu; AND New York. 


Just Published, fcap. 8vo, 176 pp., price 2s. 
N INTRODUCTION TO GEOMETRY. For the 


Use of Beginners. Consisting of Euclid’s Elements, Book I. 
Accompanied by numerous Explanations, Questions, and Exercises. By 
Joux WarwsrEy, B.A., Momber of the London Mathomutical Society ; 
Author of ** Plano Trigonometry and Logarithms,” &c. 


London: C. F. Hoveson & Sow, 1, Gough Square, Fleet Street. 


Part I. of Vol. I. now ready, in seven Sections, 280 pp., Royal 
8vo, Price 12s. 


SYNOPSIS of PURE and APPLIED MATHE- 

MATICS. By G. S. Carr, B.A., late Prizeman and Scholar 

of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. The Sections may also be 

had separately as follows :—Section I., Mathematical Tables, 2s. ; II., 

Algebra, 2s. 6d. ; III., Theory of Equations and Determinants, 2s. ; 

IV. & V. together, Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 2s.; VI., Ele- 
mentary Geometry, 2s. 6d. ; VII., Geometrical Conics, 2s. 

Part IL, in the press, will contain: —Section VIII., Differential 
Calculus; IX., Integral Calculus; X., Calculus of Variations; XI., 
Differential Equations; XII., Plano Coordinate Geometry ; XIII., 
Solid Coordinate Geometry. 


London: C. F. Honeson & Son, 1, Gough Square, Flect Street. 


OW to TEACH and LEARN MODERN 
LANGUAGES SUCCESSFU LLY—cespecially FRENCH, and 
its Teaching at School. By F. LicurENBEROER. Price 2s. 6d. 
Messrs. Newman & Co., 43, Hart Strect, London, W.C. 


W NTED, at the beginning of next term, a Head 

Mistress for the Bradford Girls’ Grammar School, Yorkshire, 
(under a scheme of the Endowed Schools Commissioners). Accommoda- 
tion for 200 pupils. Fixed Salary, £200, with capitation fees. Appli- 
cations to be sent in by Nov. 5th. For copies of the scheme and 
further perticulars, apply to the Secretary, at the School, 


Just published, in 8vo, with Portrait, 
price 9s. 

| girth a on the SCIENCE and ART of 

EDUCATION, with other Lectures and Essays. By 
the late Josepn Payne, the First Professor of the Science 
and Art of Education in the College of Preceptors, London. 
Edited by his Son J. F. Parne, M.D., Fellow of Magd. 
Coll., Oxford. With an Introduction by the Rev. R. H. 
Quick, M.A., Trin. Coll, Camb. 


**'These lectures mark the com- and striking illustration." — Pall 
mencement of an important era in Mall Gazette. 
our educational history." — 24fca-, ‘‘ We may confidently offer this 
demy. book to the sceptic, as a proof that 
**'The volume will form an in- there is a philosophy of teaching, 
valuable addition to the school- and that it need not be dull 
master's library.’’—Scotsman. ‘or crabbed.”—Journal of Educa- 
“ Abound in wise suggestion | tion. 


London: LONGMANS & CO. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS BY THE 


North of England School Furnishing Company 


NEWCASTLE 


LIMITED. 


Will be ready early in October. 


AND DARLINGTON. 


(With the permission of the Educational Department.) 
WHAT HER MAJESTY'S INSPECTORS SAY : Being their recent GENERAL REPORTS for Engla 


and Wales. 


PARAGRAPHED, CLASSIFIED, and ARRANGED under the following Hzaprxas :— Heading, Writing, Spell 


Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, History, Music, Specific Subjects, Pupil Teachers, &c. &c. 


Price One Shilling. 


Also, in October. 


THE DARLINGTON WELL-BOUND SERIES OF STANDARD AUTHORS: Designed | 


Crass READING and SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


No. 1. Robinson Crusoe, 2s. 6d. 


No. 2. Ivanhoe, 3s. 
No. 4. Tom Brown’s School Days, 3s. 


LIST OF SERIES. 


No. 5. Grimm’s Fairy Tales, 3s. 
Others are projected. 


No. 3. Mrs. Brassey’s Voyage in the Sunbeam, 3s. 


No. 6, Swiss Family Robinson, 3 


All the above will be specially bound in half leather, and will be found more economical, being more durable than sch 


books as at present bound. 


THE NORTH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY, LIMITED, NEWCASTLE & DARLINGTO! 
JARROLD & SONS, 3, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL PRIZES. 


YOUNG ENGLAND ANNUAL. 


Imperial 8vo, 79! pp., profusely illustrated with coloured plates and woodcuts, Handsomely bound in cloth, full gilt, Price Six Shillings and Sixpence, 


THE BOY WHO SAILED WITH BLAKE. B 
W. H., G. Kinaston, Crown 8vo, cloth boards 
gilt, price 3s. 6d, 
AUGHT IN THE TOILS. A story of a Convent 


School. By Emma LEsLIE. Crown Svo, cloth 
boards gilt, price 2s. 6d. 


UY FALCONER: The Story of an old Moat 
House. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Price 3s. Gd. 


IFE’S EMBLEMS. By BENJAMIN CLARKE, 
Author of “ Across the Sea.” Crown Svo, cloth 
boards. Price 2s. 


ALTER’S MISTAKE. By Mrs. H. B. PAULL. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, Price 1s. 64. 


Si UIRE LYNNE’S WILL. The Story of a Lost 
J Will. By EMMA LESLIE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


"PHE PILOT'S DAUGHTERS. By Sarai Dotp- 
NEY. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. Price 2s. 6d. 


ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE. Small 4to, cloth 
gilt, handsomely got up. Price 2s. 6d. 


EXCELSIOR ANNUAL. 


Demy Svo, 576 pp., cloth boards, bevelled. 


** Excelsior Annual ” is one of the best volumes that can be presented to the 
young men and women of our homes and schools, It is full of interest, 


Price 3s. 6:1, 


Any who may be wishing to purchase books for the leisure hour, 
Union, situated at 56, Old Bailey, E.C., w 


The handsomest book published at the price. 


LIVERS OATH. An Irish Story, By SARAH , 
DovpwNEYv. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Price 2s. 


ILL NORBURY. A Cornish Ta'e. By BEN- 
JAMIN CLARKE. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 


Mss IRVING'S BIBLE. By Saran Dovupsey, 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards. Price 1s. 6d. 


BOVE THE BREAKERS ; or, Simple Trust. B 
Mary ONLEY. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


A BECK OF TROUBLES; Stories of the Boys and 

Girls of Whitminster. By A. R. Hore. Crown 

5s. 

(CHARLEY LAUREL, a Story of the Sea. By W., 
H. G. KixGsTON. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 
Price 3s. 6d. 


IRE LAND OF THE PIGTAIL, By BENJAMIN 
CLARKE, Crown 8vo, cloth. Fifty Tuosirafiona. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


8vo, cloth gilt, 


'l'HE FERRYMAN'S FAMILY. By EMMA LEs- 
LIE. Feap, 8vo, cloth boards, Price 1s. 6d. 


‘HE YOUNG MISSIONARIES. A Story sh 
ing that youth is no bar to usefulness, Fe 
$vo, 1s. 6d. ` 


FTER THE HOLIDAYS; or Winnie's Wo 
By Mrs, ELLIS. Feap. 8vo, cloth bonrds. 1s 


ROM TENT TO PALACE; the Story of Jose 
By BENJAMIN CLARKE. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s 


AVE UPON WAVE. By SaRAU Dovps 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards. Price 33. 6d. 


RTHUR'S VICTORY, By A. E, WARD. Cre 
8vo, cloth boards, Price 2s, 6d. 

A TRUE HERO, a Story of the Days of Will 

+. Penn. By W. H. G. KtNGSTON. Crown £ 

cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


ALLIE STUART, a Story of Sch ool Girl Life. 
+k ANNIE GREY. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
edges. Price 8s. 6d. 


ELA METCALFE'S BASKET. By Exma I 
LIE. Author of “ Hayslope Grange," &c., 
Cr. 8vo, cloth boards, Price 2s, 


CHILD'S OWN ANNUAL. 


Demy 9mo, 144 pp., fully illustrated, 
“The Child's Own Annual " is brimful of 
and wil] be found a continual source of delight in the nursery, 


ictures and stories for little peo 


Paper boards, 1s.; cloth gilt, 2s. 


OLD BAILEY, 


whether for the purposes of study or recreation 
here they may inspect books in large variety, su 


should visit the Book Saloons of the Sunday Scl 


ited to every diversity of taste, 


E. C. 


= = ==, a aaa 
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EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
President—Dr. J. H. Guapstoxe, F.R.S. 
MEETINGS FOR THE MONTH. 
(Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C.—7.30 p.m.) 

Dec. 1st.—Physical Education. Ewttx BoviLL Sturcer, M.D. 
Dec. 8th.—Austrian Gymnasia. Prof. Dr. HOLZAMER, Prague. 
STOCKWELL BRANCH. 

(Training College, Stockwell Road, S.W., at 7.30 p.m.) 
Dec. 14.—“ A Contribution towards the Elucidation of Ideal or 


True Education.” SAwxvuEL Encer, B.A. London; of Auck- 
land, New Zealand. 


 OOCASIONAL NOTES, 


T decisive vote of the Cambridge Senate, on Novem- 
ber 11th, has indefinitely postponed the reform of a real, 
if nota crying grievance. Probably for another genera- 
tion, Cambridge students, before they can graduate in 
mathematics, science, or history, will be required to show 
such knowledge of Greek as is implied in construing one 
Gospel and one Greek play or equivalent portion of a 
prose author, and in answering a grammar paper of the 
same standard as those set in the Junior Local Examina- 


the Modern Side are at present barred from proceeding to 
the Universities by the Greek test; a larger number are 
deterred from entering the Modern Side by the considera- 
tion that they are cutting themselves off from the possi- 
bility of a University career. This decision of the Senate 
cannot help raising the question whether the Little-Go 
(an examination which dates from 1822), with its Paley's 
Evidences and a beggarly modicum of Latin and Greek, 
is the best possible examination ; and whether the Senate, 
consisting mainly of non-resident clerics, is the best 
possible body to decide such question. 


Tur Cambridge University Commission has issued a 
fresh scheme of * Proposed Statutes," which differs a good 
deal from the first. The criticisms provoked by the first 
scheme, and yielded to in the second, refer mainly, we 
believe, to the sums of money taken from the Colleges for 
the University, and to the salaries of University teachers. 
We are told that in the German Universities the Brod- 
studien are more and more throwing other studies into 
the shade; and similarly, in the diseussion of University 
reform at Cambridge, we have heard much more about 
the bread than the studies. There is however a great 
difference between the Germans and ourselves. A Ger- 
man University answers to Locke's description of Par- 
nassus; it has a fine air but a barren soil. Is it not 
T. K. Arnold, that great source of aphoristic wisdom, who 
has said, * We do not live that we may eat, but we eat 
that we may live’? So ina German University they do 
not eat that they may study, but they study that they 
may eat. At Oxford and Cambridge it is different, the 
eating comes first, and the study (not so severe as to 
interrupt digestion) follows. For many a necessitous 
student, his entrance at the University is a veritable going 
down into Egypt. With so much food to distribute the 
Commissioners’ energy seems overtasked, and they have 
made little attempt to extend the University studies. 
They do not include English Literature, or indeed any 
modern literature, in the possible subjects of study ; and 
though they have granted a “board” to “medieval and 
modern languages,” they make no provision for teaching 
them except by the unassisted professor of Anglo-Saxon, 
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Tur Head-masters’ Conference, it will be remembered, 
resolved at Eton not to meet again till 1881, unless some 
urgent question should arise. The amended Teachers’ 
Registration Bill has not been considered a sufficient 
cause for summoning them ; but the standing Committee 
have issued a circular to Head-masters, asking for their 
opinion on certain provisions of the Bill, to which their 
attention is directed. "Though professing simply to ask 
for information, the Committee let it be seen pretty clearly 
that they do not regard the Bill with much favour. In 
particular, attention is called to the disproportionate 
representation of the College of Preceptors, and the un- 
limited powers of inspection and examination conferred 
on the Council. 


Amonc the leading Head-masters, a large number who 
hold Mr. Thring’s autocratic theory of the twelve thrones 
will oppose the Bill tooth and mail; others will naturally 
take offence at the exemption granted to the six Public 
Schools, a privilege that can only be justified for diplo- 
matic reasons. Among Assistant Masters the question 
most commonly asked is, “ What good shall I get by 
registering, what equivalent for my two guineas?” To 
men who already hold a good position themselves, and 
have little professional or publie spirit, it is not easy to 
reply. What if boys are ill-taught, ill-fed, and ill-treated 
by quacks, charlatans, and impostors, with bought degrees 
and certificates of some bubble company—that's the 
parents’ look-out. We fear that, as it stands, the Bill, 
supposing it to pass, will prove a dead letter. The higher 
teachers will, as a rule, abstain from registering ; and con- 
sequently, to be on the register will become a note of 
inferiority. We see no reason why registration should 
not be compulsory for teachers as well as doctors. If at 
starting all bond fide teachers are admitted, where is the 
hardship ? 


Tue inaugural address of Mr. James Ward, delivered 
at the Men and Women’s College, Queen Square, on the 
opening of its 17th session, which Mr. Ward has kindly 
allowed us to print at full length, gives us an opportunity 
of calling attention to the sound and vigorous work that 
this College is doing in a quiet and unobtrusive way. 
The address not only sketches in clear outline and with 
striking illustrations the principles of self-culture, but it 
is a faithful exposition of the principles which have from 
the first guided the Council in organizing and directing 
the Men and Women’s College. They, like Mr. Ward, 
have held that the end and aim of education is the training 
of faculties rather than the acquisition of knowledge 
that can be tested by examinations. If we add to this, 
that they have laid equal stress on the promotion of social 
intercourse, not only among the students themselves, but 
also between teachers and students, so that hundreds of 
working men and women have come to look on the College 
as a second home, we shall have sufficiently indicated the 
scope and plan of the College. 


We understand that the ordinary classes of 
College have opened exceptionally well, The 
mentary History and Literature, under the Miss Gu 
number each over 30 students; the French and ( 


man classes are also full. Nor are teachers and 
dents lacking in the more advanced subjects. 


Council have satisfaction in a Greek class, taught by 3 
Harrison, of Newnham College; the advanced La 
under the Master of University College School; ar 
Shakspere class (Mr. W. T. Malleson). We have rece 
a syllabus of Mr. R. Lane Poole's Tuesday class, 
the “Growth of the English Constitution," which 
wish specially to commend to students of hist 
Among the Saturday Lecturers for this term, are : 
fessor Leone Levi, Mr. Francis Hueffer, Professor H 
Seeley, and others. 


Ix the Nineteenth Century for November, the ] 
A. R. Grant, late H.M.L, marshals once more the 
array of arguments against competitive examinati 
They test knowledge and the ready producing of kr 
ledge; they do not test originality, or soundness of jt 
ment, or special aptitudes; examiners are fallible, &c. 
It is not till the last page that we light on anything n 
but Mr. Grant's proposed remedy has at least the m 
of originality. * Let a qualifying examiner first detern 
all who have reached the required standard. Then 
there be a competition between the qualified candide 
not in the same subjects over again, or in book knowle 
at all, but insome exercise which tests power and origin: 
as well as readiness." A more impotent conclusion 
cannot easily conceive. The preliminary examinatio: 
the standard were low, would be nugatory, and if h 
would be a repetition of the old system. Moreover, 
Grant does not seem aware that the tests of power 
originality that he proposes (which qualities he has 
fore declared untestable by any examination), such 
mathematical problems, essays, and unseen papers, alre 
form part of the Woolwich, the Indian Civil Service, 
every higher examination. 


A MEMORIAL from non-resident members of the Se 
has been addressed to the Senate of the Universit; 
Cambridge, praying for the admission of properly quali 
women, under fitting regulations, to the B.A. degree, 
which forty-one students of Girton College have alre 
substantially qualified themselves. This memorial, tho 
despatched by post, and not by luggage train, is likel 
carry more weight with the Senate than the ill-conside 
and vague petition of last May. It advocates a syster 
residence, lectures, and discipline, analogous to thai 
men, as a necessary qualification for a degree. ' 
Newnham authorities, on the other hand, are not ambit: 
of degrees, but only want a recognition of the pre: 
unofficial examination of women. If women are to H 
the substantial grace, we see no reason why they she 
forego the outward and visible sign. 
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In July we gave an account of the Villa des Ecoles 
projected by the Brussels Ligue de l'Enseignement. We 
rejoice to find that the idea has already been carried out, 
in a somewhat different shape, both in Switzerland and 
Germany. The first Vacation Colony was started by 
Pastor Bion, who, on being transferred from a country 
cure to Zürich, was struck by the languid and sickly looks 
of many of the children. In 1876, some 80 boys and girls 
were sent, in charge of ten teachers, for a fortnight into 
the country. The success of the experiment induced the 
authorities of Frankfort-on-the-Main, Dresden, Stuttgart, 
and Vienna to follow this example; and, this year, Herr 
Von Pnuttkamer, the Prussian Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, has issued a circular inviting private associations to 


found Vacation Colonies, and promising government co- - 


operation. A similar circular from the Chairman of the 
London School Board, would certainly be responded to by 
the public, and might do for thousands of fog-poisoned 
and gin-tainted London children, what Mr. Barnet of 
Whitechapel has effected on a small scale. 


A nouse for the reception of Jews is about to be 
opened at Harrow. It is high time that the prin- 
ciples of religious toleration were extended from the 
Universities to the Public Schools. So far as we are 
aware, Clifton is the only great Public School where special 
provision is made for Jewish boys, and, from its proximity 
to London, Harrow is better suited to the needs of the 
Jewish community than any other. The new house, if 
well managed, is sure to meet with great success, as those 
Jews who desire a Public School education for their sons 
are at present much exercised by the difficulty of getting 
it without the attendant drawback of compulsory religious 
instruction and attendance at chapel. 


Tue following extract is taken from a speech of Mr. E. 
Clarke, Q.C., M.P., reported in the Times of November 22, 
on the occasion of a distribution of prizes gained in the 
Oxford Local Examinations, by the London and Streatham 
Centres :— 


** There was now hardly an office of a civic or parochial character 
which was not und to entitle its occupant to put certain letters 
of the alphabet after his name. Societies, too, had been set on foot 
apparently for the express purpose of supplying ambitious individuals 
with this sort of distinction, and he could name some of them who did 
so at the very moderate charge of about a half-a-guinea per letter. 
Nor was this all, for there were institutions which assumed to them- 
selves the right to distribute titles which might or might not be worth 
anything. ere was one especially, which called itself a college, 
but was in fact a joint-stock trading company, which, by largely 
advertising, and by the careless complicity of some distinguished men, 
was, he believed, doing a considerable business in the manufacture 
and dissemination throughout the country of certain titles.” 


Readers of the Journal will not haye much difficulty in 
identifying the College. We hope that the distinguished 
men who have made themselves unwitting accomplices in 
this joint-stock trading company for the manufacture of 
titles, will follow Lord Selborne’s example, and withdraw 
their names. 
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READING-BOOKS AND THE CODE. 


poe is something almost laser in the eagerness with 
which compilers and makers of school books respond 
to the utterances of the Council of Education, and produce set 
after set of Standard Reading-Books, adapted with conscientious 
care, so as to meet the latest official mood, as revealed in 
Codes, and explained in Circulars to Inspectors. When the 
Code of 1878—the New Code of its day—first authorised the 
introduction of “ specific subjects” into the curriculum of 
Elementary Schools, and promised an increased Government 
grant upon creditable examinations passed in the new subjects, 
the Lords of Council still looked doubtfully upon the innova- 
tions they had sanctioned, and they framed their instructions 
to Inspectors in a manner calculated to counteract any dan- 
gerous tendencies that might lurk in the higher culture to 
which the door had been tentatively opened, rather than to 
ensure the development of its possible usefulness. They begged 
the Inspectors to see that history and geography were taught 
so as to “awaken the syinpainics of the children,” whose 
attention in history should be directed to the interesting 
stories, to the lives of noble characters, and to incidents 
which tend to create a patriotic feeling of regard for their 
country and its position in the world; and in geography to the 
special features of their own neighbourhood, to the interests of 
the colonial and foreign possessions of the British Crown. 
That is to say, they wished the study of history and geo- 
graphy to be made directly subservient to moral and practical 
ends; history was to be a course of hero-worship,and especially 
of English hero-worship ; and geography was to be narrowed 
to local topography, with a side-glance at the Colonies, such as 
might suggest a desire to emigrate. Then, ina section headed 
* Books,” their lordships went on to say, that though they 
would not on any account interfere in the choice of the books 
to be used in the schools, they hoped Inspectors would point 
out *the great value of using, in the reading lessons, inter- 
esting books on such subjects as natural history, the wonders 
of creation, or the like," and of causing such poetry to 
be learned by heart as a means of storing the children's 
memories with noble and elevated sentiments. Andthen, with 
a startling abruptness of transition, but still under the heading 
* Books," they expressed, in the clearer stylethat marks more 
firm conviction, their confidence that the Inspectors would nct 
fail to inform the managers and teachers of the importance 
which their lordships attached to good instruction in needle- 
work, in domestic economy, and in the knowledge of common 
things, and to such teaching as is likely to promote habits of 
thrift. And the section * Books” ended thus: “ You will 
encourage any well-considered schemes, such as are being 
adopted in various parts of the country, for teaching practical 
cookery to the elder girls ; while, on proper occasions, you will 
call attention to the facilities which now exist for the estab- 
lishment of school penny savings’-banks, and to the great 


success which has attended their introduction in many schools 


in the poorest districts." From this most curious development 
of the subject Books, their lordships next, under the heading 
* Subjects of Instruction," addressed some words of very 
necessary warning to managers and teachers likely to devote 
themselves exclusively to * paying " subjects, and begged the 
Inspectors to bear in mind, and urge upon managers and 
teachers, that though certain subjects only were paid for under 
the Code, and certain subjects only were obligatory, it was in 
the power of teachers to give instruction to children in any 
other useful and suitable branches of knowledge for which the 
parents show a liking, or which the character and habits of the 

opulation seem specially to require. Now, in all this it was 
impossible not to trace the working of anxiety lest the moral 
and practical education of the children should suffer by the 
introduction of “ specific subjects,” and of a desire to prevent 
this evil, by making the new subjects, as far as possible, the 
means of conveying direct lessons in practical wisdom, and 
especially in thrift. This anxiety and this desire were not lost 
upon the watchful army of book-makers; from that time to 
this, every new set of reading-books that has been offered for 
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use in Elementary Schools has been contrived so as, if possible, 
to catch its latest precursor in the characters that are morally 
and economically * improving," and not to fall behind it in 
variety of information about “common things" at home, in 
the colonies, and foreign possessions of the Crown. Chapters 
of history and pieces of poetry have been interspersed among 
these duller, practical, and moral elements; but, on the whole, 
the set was distin¢tly in the direction of edification in morals 
and pence, until the Now Code appeared, and the new Circular 
to Inspectors. With them a revolution has begun. Not only 
has the Code of 1880 increased the number of optional specific 
subjects, and recommended the incidental teaching of some of 
them through reading lessons, but the new Circular to In- 
spectors has shown, by the familiar and business-like tone in 
which it discusses the details of lectures, books, notes, and 
diagrams, by which it is proposed to work the new system, 
that the Lords of the Council no longer look with suspicion on 
the teaching of “ specific subjects," but, on the contrary, desire 
nothing better than they shall be taught as widely as possible. 
Indeed, it almost seems to us that they wish them taught, 
whether to teach them be possible or not; so entirely have 
they thrown off all hesitation—we had almost said all prudence 
and discretion—in their new zeal in the cause of the higher 
education of the children of the poor. The gulf is wide in- 
deed between the official attitude of 1878 and that of the 
present year. We only wish it were quite clear that the posi- 
tion now taken up is altogether to be hailed as a step in pro- 

ress. In point of principle, we do not hesitate to say that the 
Code and dizona of this year is a decided advance upon that of 
1878. The new Circular says nothing about thrift and savings'- 
banks, and classes of practical cookery, when it professes to be 
talking about books. It gives no hint that subjects are to be 
chosen according to the probability of their yielding a speedy 
harvest of practical virtues. It frankly recognizes that a cer- 
tain number of scientific subjects are going to be taught, and 
it sets about considering by what mẹans they shall be taught. 
And, with regard to books, it recommends that, over and above 
the text-books and diagrams used in the special lessons in 
science, there shall be a reading-book for each subject, into 


which no other matter shall be allowed to creep—that is to say, 


the children in Elementary Schools are henceforth to have 
reading-books about history and geography, and natural 
philosophy, and social economy, and animal physiology, un- 
adulterated by elevating poetry and didactic stories. They are 
to have science pure ae simple. In so far as this is a declara- 
tion of a very important principle, we cordially approve. It 
is an inestimable gain, though only a negative one, to have got 
beyond the view that would give either a goody ora practical 
bias to all instruction. And upon a matter of this sort it is so 
important to have the right principle clearly and authoritatively 
asserted, that even, as we fear may be the case, it should be 
found that the provisions of the new Code will not work in 
detail, it will remain an advantage to the cause of education 
that the Code should have been so framed, and that the Circular 
accompanying it should have elaborated a detailed system by 
which to work what is new in its provisions. For such an 
elaboration of detail is the best guarantee that can be given of 
the sincerity with which principles are held, and therefore may 
be taken as enhancing infinitely the force of their simple asser- 
tion. But, having expressed our hearty appreciation of the 
advance in principle shown by the new Code and Circular, we 
are compelled to go on to state our very grave doubts of the 
wisdom, or even practicability, of the methods it prescribes. 
In the first place, out of all the subjects recommended for 
teaching through reading-lessons, there is only one, history, 
which can be profitably tanght in that way. Geography, 
natural history, physical geography, natural philosophy, social 
economy, must be learned, if they are to be learned at all,in hard- 
working science classes. Reading-books, telling about them 
in achatty narrative vein, will teach nothing, and entertain no 
one. They will not advance the interests of science, and they will 
do much to create à distaste for the reading-lesson, since they 
must inevitably be very dull: And even history can only 
be taught incidentally, in a sense that is more literary than 


scientific, and of which the result will tell beneficially in 
general development of the scholars' intelligence, but n« 
avy increase of the kind of accurate nci which can : 
be satisfactorily tested by examinations conducted by In: 
tors who know nothing of the actual work of the sch 
This being so, we regret extremely that this incidental] 
quired knowledge is to be subjected to the test of such ex 
nations, and made, through them, another means of obtai 
an additional grant of Government money. We are, in 
no friends to the principle of paying by results, whic 
embodied in this system of capitation grants upon credi 
examinations, and we should be glad to see it banished ali 
ther from the Code. But, short of this complete reforma 
which it is, perhaps, Utopian to dream of, we cannot but t 
that something might be done to keep the bribery sy 
within bounds of common-sense. It might still be appli 
the three R's, and even to the real work done by the chil 
of the higher standards in the special science classes. 

reading and writhig are practical operations, performanc 
non-performance of which are patent to the bodily sens 
Inspectors, and the right or wrong of sums can be teste 
rigid proofs; while the ability to answer definite questio: 
the only evidence the most elementary scholar can gi 
having done any real work in a scientific subject. The ] 
ciple of payment upon results might, therefore, contin 
obtain in these departments, without producing any dir 
bad influence upon the actual teaching. But this cannc 
hoped in the case of the general teaching to be imps 
through reading-lessons. From the moment it is allowe 
enter this region, the aim will be to impart scraps of info 
tion such as may come in handily in answering the Inspec 
questions, and the opportunity of increasing the interest 
attractiveness of the reading-lesson will be sacrificed to 
opportunity of getting more money. We know that the 
an opinion abroad that little gossipy books about science, 
stray facts scattered over their pages, serve as an easy appr 
to the more severe scientific studies which it is desirab| 
make later on in the course of education; and that it i 
the strength of this opinion that the Science-Reader has 

called for by the Lords of the Council. But we believe 
opinion to be the monopoly of the class that knows least a 
science and least about education. Our own observation 
consistently shown us that the people who excite thems 
most about stray facts in science are those who never 1 
the smallest effort to study any science seriously, and 
they who approach the Sch ius of science under the- 
favourable cireumstances are those whose appetite for it 
not been whetted by having the results of other peo 
studies thrown to them in ready-made conclusions, at an 
when they were not even prepared to wonder how the co! 
sions had been arrived at. The common experience, 

familiarity deadens curiosity, holds in education as well ¢ 
life. Just as the last things of which children are concern 
inquire into the origin and nature, are the familiar picture: 
furniture of their own homes; so, in learning, the things 
wonder about least are those of which the names and as 
are enrliest introduced to them. And, this being so, we 
the Science- Reader will prove a hindrance, and not a hel 
the real work that might be done later on in the science cli 
for the advanced standards, to which we should like to se 
the special scientific teaching of the schools restricted. 
saying this, we do not forget that with such restriction the 
available for scientific instruction shrinks into very na 
limits, and the amount of scientific instruction to be give 
Elementary Schools becomes very small. Weare quite a 
of this, but we believe that the necessity of such limitatior 
far deeper than the provisions of Educational Codes, anc 
submit to it as to the inevitable. We are convinced that 

dren under fourteen, except in very exceptional cases, ar 
capable of any real work in the more difficult sciences. All 
they are capable of intellectually, and all that is good for t 
morally, they may get out of two years’ work at geogra 
and astronomy, and natural philosophy. Physiology and sı 
economy they had much better not attempt till they are gr 
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up, and can bring to the understanding of human problems 
the mature reason of fully developed human beings. We 
know, alas! that, for the majority of the children educated in 
Elementary Schools, the after opportunities of learning never 
come, and that they will, therefore, never make these studies 
later in life. But not for this reason would we waste their 
school days in the vain attempt to learn things that children 
cannot learn. We fail to see that a child's knowledge of 
physiology and social economy will in any way compensate 
men and women of the working classes for the want of real 
knowledge. To offer it to them as a substitute, is like giving 
a man a toy watch because he cannot afford to buy himself a 
real one. 

Now, because we feel very strongly, that on the several points 
we have indicuted, the Lords of Council have made very grave 
mistakes ; we say again that there is something pathetic, if not 
absolutely tragic, about the docility with which thebook-makers 
respond to their slightest hint, and produce whatever sort of 
Reader their latest humour craves. And it seems to us that 
there would be a distinct gain to the cause of education ifthese 
obedient writers and compilers would allow some little eon- 
sideration of the requirements and possibilities of children's 
minds to temper their eagerness to meet the requirements of 
the Council Lords of Council are remote semi-mythical 
entities—of whom, as of the oracles and prophets, we expect 
equivocal utterances and symbols hard to be understood. And, 
as we said before, it is something to be thankful for if, through 
their doubtful words and dark symbols, we can discern the light 
of a true principle. But book-makers, assuredly, are human 
beings like ourselves. "They were children once, and read 
out of school books. They must remember being tried by 
stories illustrative of principles in physical or social science, 
and bewildered by names of phenomena of which the laws were 
mysteries impenetrable by their immature irtelligences. Per- 
haps some of them were even exceptional children, who 
wanted to really know about the things mentioned in their 
books, or talked of in the family circle. Perhaps some of them 
had energy enough to seek out for themselves the real story of 
the thing that interested them—to puzzle out the theory ot an 
eclipse, or the phases of the moon ; and, in that case, they 
cannot have forgotten how impertinent seemed to them the 
slip-shod twaddle of the conversational little book about 
astronomy that was offered for their study, and how it was the 
big book that really helped them, with its clear dingrams and 
descriptions, and its dry, stern statements of laws and events ; 
and the globe that could be looked round and handled, and 
moved from one position to another; and, above all, their own 
desperate patience in translating word and symbol into fact 
and thing, and so following with vivid realization every step of 
the process. We cannot help thinking that, if the book-makers 
would withdraw their attention for a littlo while from the 
moods of the Lords of Council, and throw it back upon their 
own childhood, or upon the children now growing up around 
them, they would observe and remember a good many things 
which would induce them to pause in the production of Science- 
Readers and books inculcating habits of thrift,and to turn their 
energies into the happier channels of story true and feigned, 
from which they themselves derived entertaiument aud profit 
long ago. And we are sure that the gain to education would 
be very great, even if for a while thero should be a dead pause 
in the production of New Standard Reading-books. 


THE TRAINING AND EX AMINATION OF GYMNASIAL 
TEACHERS IN AN STRIA AND GERMANY.* 
By F-goressog Ferment. 
Ip" the scholastic werld, as in the realm of nature, the principle 
of evolution C?,n be traced and applied. The age acts on 


* “Ueber Gym» asialwesen, Pädagogik und Fachbildung," von Ot- 
tokar Lorenz, Worsitzendem der k.k. Wise. Gymnasial-Prüfungs Com- 
pues1on in W Yen. : 


the school, the school reacts on the age, and influences the 
course of development of science, and the whole set of our 
ideas. Schools, and Pepe y the higher schools and Univer- 
sities, are the originators, as they are the sustainers and propa- 
gators, of learning and culture. The teacher, the well-trained, 
couarerod teacher, is a prime mover in the intellectual life of 
the day. 

The eather of the pamphlet before us, Herr Ottokar Lorenz, 
is President of the Commission for the Examination of First- 
grade Teachers in Vienna,* and we glean from it much in- 
teresting information as to the present state of secondary 
education in Austria and Germany, and the provisions for the 
training of higher grade teachers in Austria (not including 
Hungary) and Germany. 

The existing scheme for the organization of gymnasial 
teaching in Austria was established 30 years ago, when the 
so-called Modern studies (exact sciences, &c.) were grafted on 
the old Classical stock, which had hitherto formed the staple of 
European culture. Experience has proved the wisdom of the 
change. The population of Austria during the past 20 years 
has increased 15 per cent., but the number of students 
attending the Gymnasia has doubled in the same period of 
time; the greater proportion of the increase being found in 
the Slavonic provinces of the Empire. Classical learning has 
not deteriorated, and no less than 25 per cent. more of the 
students take up the higher studies than under the old 
system. z 

Many educationists lay much stress on the professional 
preparation of the gymnasial teachers, especially in regard to 
the Theory of Education. But the so-called “Didactic,” or 
Method, is not an essential part of such preparation, being in 
fact little more than an appendix to the science of Pedagogy. 
Substantial agreement as to the fundamental principles of edu- 
cation may co-exist with the widest divergence of view as to 
the best methods of teaching different subjects; aud to seek 
in pedagogical theory for direct guidance as to the practical 
work of teaching would be drawing water in a sieve. Herbart 
says, apropos of this question,—“ There may be any number of 
paths in a forest, all of which lead out of it." It would be 
puerile, at the present day, to take up the great problems of 
education, as if the object was to determine, by the authority 
of a “ jury ” of experts, whether, for instance, the Latin excep- 
tions should be taught by means cf Zumpt’s memorial verses 
or by some other method. ‘ 

At the beginning of the century, there were many eminent 
men (Herbart was one of them) who had attained to an as- 
tonishing mastery of a wide field of philosophical and scientific 
knowledge, not merely of the main facts and principles, but 
also of the details. But what was possible forty or fifty years 
ago would not be found possible now. The great advance 
made of late years iu cvery department of literature and 
science has outrun the capacity of individual minds; and it is 
somewhat unfortunate that it is only the pedagogue who still 
ventures to lay claim to omniscience in the matter of instruc- 
tion. 

The eminent physicist, the man who best understands the 
laws of nature, must necessarily be the best exponent of the 
difficulties of the undulatory theory. Psychology, Logic, and 
the derived science Pedagogy, may explain the processes of 
synthesis and analysis in the workings of the human mind; 
but how the chemist must proceed in order to impart a clear 
understandiug of his subject, cannot be suggested to him by 
the didactical theories which form so large a port of the stock- 
in-trade of the candidates for the gymnasial teaching certifi- 
cate. He must evolve his own method from his own intimate 
knowledge of his subject and his own reflections. The method 
of Curtius's Greek Grammar, which has practically revolu- 
tionized grocer: tasche was neither invented nor sug- 
gested by professors of Didactics, but was the outcome of 
important developments of philological science. The inven- 
tion of methods is the function of the specialist in the various 


* He has since been ejected from his office on account of the publi- 
cation of this pamphlet. 
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branches of knowledge, and not of the science of Pedagogy. 
The best means for teaching History is the Historical Atlas— 
the method of presenting historical changes on the map—a 
method of which the didactical theoristhad not the dee tus dis 
So every separate department of science has its own special 
processes; and all that Didactic can say is, that Mathematics 
should be taught according to mathematical methods, and 
History according to historical methods. When Didactic pre- 
tends to solve all questions as to the methods of specific 
studics, it is simply a means of reasserting the old scholastic 
claim to take as 1ts province omne scibile et inscibile. When it 
claims to do more than adapt the different departments of 
knowledge to the psychological requirements of the human 
mind, its frame becomes too large, more than encyclopwdic— 
pan-encyclopsdic. Our fledgling teachers are apt to look upon 
Didactic as an infallible machinery for the conversion, by 
means of a set of mechanical rules, of the raw pupil-material 
into the cultivated scholar. And this marvellous opus ope- 
ratum is to be performed without the actual intervention 
of the teacher— which indeed brings us back to the old 
“ quietismus scholasticus." 

lt is a matter of common remark that, year by year, the 
studies of the Universities are becoming more and more 
specialized, and the fact of this increasing specialization exer- 
cises a corresponding influence in the preparation of the 
candidates. ‘There is thus a break of continuity between 
the Gymnasium and the University; and to bridge over the 
gap, or to find the golden mean between them, is a problem 
still awaiting solution. The necessity of specialization of studies 
in preparation for the University, on the one hand, and the over- 
inspected “teacher machine," on the other, are the Scylla and 
Charybdis of the University Seminaries in Austria and Ger- 
many at tho present day. 

To enable us to form an opinion as to the standpoint of the 
Prussian “ Regulations," we have only to consider the anti- 
quated grouping—to givo two instances, Geography, History, 
together with the Classical Languages, German and Religion. 
Not less surprising is the requirement, that every candidate for 
a teaching certificate in Mathematics should, at the University, 
make a thorough study of Natural History, whether he has 
time or predilection for the study or not; while, on the other 
hand, candidates for the Natural History certificate are required 
to pass in Mathematics. Would it not be as well, in addition 
to the chief studies, to revive the “ erudition” of the schools 
of the Jesuits, comprising “something about animals, about 
tragedy, about the brain, and something about other parts of 
the head ? ” 

In Germany, the systematic training of teachers of special 
subjects (Fachlehrerbildung) fails on eea of the antiquased 
examination regulations; in Austria, on the other hand, where 
the scheme of examination is more practical in its character 
the failure is due to the laxity of the administration, While 
the professors of Peda ogy expatiate so complacently on the 
details of their psychological systems, the simplest maxim of 
school government seems to be entirely forgotten—viz., that a 
man should teach only what he knows thoroughly, and that no 
one should be allowed to take upon himself to teach a subject of 
which he himself knows little or nothing. 

Another weak point of the examinations is the ro uirement 
of the numerous “ home-work ” * papers. The production of 
these forced literary productions necessarily sets the mind of 
the student ona course of miscellaneous inquiry, which diverts 
the attention, aud prevents that entire absorption and con- 
centration which is required for successful study. The exami- 


* That is, essays on his special studies and their didactica i 
ment: tho time allowed for a work of this kind being a gra 
months. The candidate is not assisted in tho work by the nature of 
his studies, nor by his own experience, but has to rely almost entirel 
on the didactical theories that he finds expounded in the books. A 


following are specimens of the subjects of these th 6s n 
the phenomena of Diffraction fo. be taught ?"' El at ENDE 


should be taught in the Gymnasiuin, and according to what methods 
, ry , a 

and why?" “ What Botanical Classification wi al eds 

classes of the Lower Gymnasium ? " "on row d , sie adopt m the 


nations are all suffering from this rage for literary composit 
on the part of the candidates; and, in place of the hoped- 
results in training the mind to habits of independent thou 

we have, in the great majority of cases, only the habit of writ; 
platitudes in grandiloquent language, which is as great 
impediment to rational improvement in methods of teachi 
as is the lumber of a mass of cut and dried didactical rules. 1 
eager desire of the great majority of the candidates to prod 
something new, is a formidable obstacle in the way of 

proper assimilation and utilization of their knowledge. I 
therefore very advisable to effect some reduction in the amo 
of this *home-work." These premature attempts at liter 
authorship have, moreover, this special disadvantage, that t 
induce in the young writer the habit of consulting, rather t! 
reading, the books. It has often happened that the com 
sitions of a candidate in Philology have seemed to indic 
a far-reaching knowledge of this subject, whereas his v 
voce examination showed that the magniloquent stud 
had scarcely read a single biography of Plutarch, knew noth 
whatever of Polybius, and had not even read the whole of 

ZEneid or the Iliad. And it can hardly be denied that 

same kind of literary barrenness is to be traced in very m: 
of the published literature of Germany at the present day. 

With all the weak points of the teachers’ examinations ab: 
referred to, it is not greatly to be wondered at if candida 
are discouraged from coming forward, and that the Gove 
ment finds itself obliged to fill the vacancies with assista 
masters, to such an extent that, in Lower Austria, there arc 
fewer than 288 assistants to 89 certificated masters; and, un 
the very eyes of the Ministry of Instruction, candidates v 
have faled. to pass their examinations are admitted to 
service. 

Another and more serious danger consists in the pedagog 
* drill," and the elaborate administrative machinery of ru 
and regulations. Nothing, indeed, can be more calculated 
destroy all firmness and self-reliance on the part of i 
teacher. 

Yet another serious defect is the imperfect training of i 
teachers in Mental and Moral Science. The standard in t 
subject is altogether antiquated and out of date; and practics 
the examination is reduced to a mere sham, of no value wh 
ever. The first steps towards a real reform of the regulati 
must consist in the thorough prosecution of the philosophi 
studies, and a rational grouping of the special studies. T 
philosophical culture is the dynamometer of tho staff of gy 
nasial teachers ; tho examination itself being little more t 
one index of advancement in general and special studies. 

[Though in England we are only beginning to train : 
teachers, and are in no danger for ang i a long day of oy 
training, it is well that we should hear, from one so compet 
to mos d what are the defects of the German system, that | 
London and Cambridge reformers should lay to heart 
Professor's warning that training and method profit nothi 
unless there js a deep foundation of knowledge to build up 
—En.] 


ON THE TEACHING OF HISTORY. 


(Read before the Stockwell Branch of the Education Society by 
F. G. Furay, M.A.) : 

Ar the present time, and never until now, has the question | 
raised, whether it is advisable to tarch History in our schools. 
immense increase in the amougt of us, ful matter desirable to be 
quainted with, duo to the progress of *vsical and biological scie 
the apene of competition in the lifo,"truggle, due to increa 
population; the growing tendency to sp *Cialization, due to 
immense multiplication of educational gubjects ;— 21i combine to n 
it doubtful to many whether it be advisable to , 
the acquisition of lists of dynasties of ki : 
rebellions of patriots,—the said king, gen ap striots being 
the most part little better than they should be. Lifsigan 5 ^24 bi 
illimitable. We can't study it completely, or sialon RNC Sn 

. tt 
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results, if we do study it ; whereas every bit of knowledge as acquired 


in physical or biological science can be utilized in every-day life,—in 
cooking and ventilation, in preventing di ; in laying the founda- 
tion higher spiritual life,—by ing our bodily life healthy and 


contented. Facts are appealed to. It is found, I am told, that men and 
women, properly trained, never violate the scientific laws they have 
imbibed at school; that Darwins and Huxleys never wear narrow 
pointed boots; that the medical profession entirely eschew alcohol 
and tobacco; that the students at Girton College have, without 
exception, abolished low dresses and tight lacing. ` Let us only teach 
science to everbody ; everybody will at once see the folly of doing 
wrong, and the millenium will arrivo by the Flying Scotchman ; un- 
less, perchance, some ultra-scientific ongineer has tested the capability 
of iron so narrowly, as to build a viaduct that will break down; or 
some biological railway director has a little miscalculated the strain 
that can be borne by a too weary pointsman, still overworked and 
made incapable of his duties, in spite of our having adopted all the 
Richardsonian dogmas for making life longer and steadier and more 
equable—and flatter. Such are the doctrines of the Spencerian school, 
now gaining ground so rapidly among us. I yield to no one in my 
admiration of H. Spencer. Since 1849, I have studied his writings 
continuously,—they have qui mo in much of my lifo of thought, 
and my life of action ; but I cannot follow him in his neglect of His- 
torical study. The teaching of Comte, the only other man of this 
century worthy to be named by his side, is, on this head, directly 
opposed to Spencer’s doctrine, which is this :—Ascertain your present 
position, say A ; discover, if you can, tho highest pue within your 
reach, say B; go from 4 to B straight. But the progress of 
humanity never has boen straight,—it is always curved, and so much 
curved as to be sometimes retrograde. Comte says, ** Not only recog- 
nise your Ie at A, but consider how you got there; and then, 
knowing the direction of your present path, you will be able to apply 
a new effort in such a direction that tho resultant motion shall be in 
the direction 4B.” For ep er a chemist who is simply acquainted 
with the existing motals and their properties, would have little chance 
of discovering a new one, com: with a chemist who had studied 
the methods by which new metals had been previously found out. 
He must know, in order to be a successful discoverer, not only Chemis- 
try, but the History of Chemistry. I have no doubt some of you are 
thinking at this moment,—why, this is exactly why History should not 
be taught. There is some advantage, it appears, in knowing the His- 
tory of Science, and probably of Art, but what has this to do with 
kings and wars and conquests and cruelties and lusts, which fill the 

ges of our chronicles? Why, just this,—we need not all be chemists, 
but we are all called on to be citizens. To be a chemist is a desirable 
luxury, to be a citizen is an duty. We cannot fulfil this duty 
without knowing how our commonwealth has got into its present 
position. Half the schemes for reform that are brought forward and 
rejected, fail for want of this knowledge; the reformer takes no 
account of the existing history of thought, and tries to steer his bark 
by holding its head direct to the point he strives to reach,—he is swept 
down the stream and is wrecked. I will give you an example from a 
subject which you will at least give me credit for not trying to guide 
in way. Mr. Pitman wants a reformed alphabet of 41 letters: 
he goes ht to the point, and makes his 41 letters; the public 
Mph —— a e monr Me — Mr. T: cog ^ 

habet wi! long vowels represented by two letters, —he fails ; an 

so long as the steering of this vessel takes no account of the existing 
current, it will fail, and deserve to fail, in spite of its having such a 
crew, and such Leve ert as no such vessel ever had before. Again, 
we have to remember that, if our chronicles are filled with war and 
rapine, it is because these wero the daily occupations of our ancestors ; 
and nothing will drivo that fact home to our convictions, but a study 
of these characteristic details. We are not free from lust of conquest 
now, nor aro other civilized nations. Granted that we are better than 
our ancestors, our best moans of becoming better yet, is to see by 
what means amelioration has taken place in the past, that we may 
with that knowledge devise how to atrangeit in the future. It seems 
to me, then, that a knowledge of History, especially of that of our own 
nation, is necessary to every man who is called on by possessing a vote 
to act as a citizen, and is still further n as a foundation of 
Sociology. I will recur to this by-and-by, but I must first touch on 
the question of the necessity of teaching History to children. 

If there be any truth in my fundamental doctrine, we ought to 
examine what the education of the past has been, in order that we 
may develope it, and graft on it, and cut off whole branches, if withered 
snl injurious to the growth of the rest; but we should not cut down 
an oak and plant a lime, and expect rapidity of growth to roplace and 
excel stability of structure. Now, in all time till now, education has 
had two main branches—one literary, one scientific ; these were 
represented in the Inet generation by Mathematics and Classics, and 


upheld, on the one hand by the Modern Languages and Geography, 
and by History on the other : we are now replacing Classical studies by 
Chemical and Biological Sciences, and trying to abolish History. But 
the following questions are worth considering :— 

I. Is it advisable to teach in schools all the Sciences that the grown 
man should know ? 

IL How far should depth in one or two, say in Mathematics and 
Mechanics, be preferred to extent in many ? 

III. Is there not a tendency among our leading thinkers, especially 
Biologists, to ignore the Higher Mathematics in comparison with sub- 
jects of greater human interest ? 

IV. Is not a thorough training in the Higher Mathematics a better 
a piense for scientific study of any kind, than any other training ? 
and, on the other hand, 

V. In our zeal for Science, are we not forgetting that science is not 
the main guide of our lives ? 

We ought, no doubt, to have recourse consciously to our scien- 
tific knowledge when we build a house or choose a locality for 
one; but when we walk or talk, or eat, or perform nino-tenths 
of our ordinary duties as members of a family, a nation, or a 
race, science may oft-times restrain us from mistakes, but as a guide 
it is valueless or non-existent. We have no science that will tell us 
how to acquiro the affection of a child, or the obedience of a servant, 
how to give a vote, or address a public meeting, how to act in daily 
intercourse as man to man. Our morality, our politics, our religion, 
our philosophy, are not sciences, nor aro they science, Sometimes the 
name is used in connexion with them, but mostly by enthusiasts and 
quacks, not by sober-thinking people. In all these matters, we are 
guided by imperfect induction from particular to particular; or by 
instinct, that is, by tendencies inherited from innumerable ancestral 
experiences. One of these instincts is a love of narrated story. Chil- 
dren and adults will have a copious supply of that, of ono kind or 
another. And what is coming of the unwholesome guidance that is 
usually given to this instinct? History, and so-called English Litera- 
ture, where taught at all, are made burdens to the memory and exer- 
cises in grammar, instead of being, as they ought to be, recreations and 
rewards. The child is examined in History as if it was a science; he 
is drilled in Shakespeare and Milton, or rather, in the annotations of 
some Clarendon Press scholiast upon Shakespeare and Milton, as if 
they were portions of the Koran and the child a Mohammedan ; hence 
he hates the very name of History, and loathos English Literature as 
ifit were physic. But the instinct is not repressed, it is only driven 
into a wrong direction. Shakespeare and Scott are replaced by Ouida 
and Jules Verno; Matthew Paris is replaced by the penny journal, 
and Gibbon by the leaders in the Saturday. The boy has not been 
taught at school how to systematize the facts he needs; how to 
utilize them in explaining his own surroundings; how to trace the 
continuity of the path of History, or the plot of a well-constructed 
play. He has used only his memory, not his reason, on the historical 
matter ; he therefore continues to do so in his after reading ; he merely 
tickles his fancy with a highly spiced novel, or a melodious jinglo, 
and the chief result is an enormous sale of Miss Broughton at the 
railway stalls, and a crush for washy modern pessimism at Mudie’s. 
A good deal has been said lately about want of time at school to 
teach the many subjects required. On the contrary, I believe that wo 
have far too much school time occupied already. Our object at 
school should be, not so much to convey information, as to show the 
pupil how to acquire it. Schools ought not to be workshops, nor 
ought any technical education (in the absurd modern usage of that 
word) to be given in them. We should give more time for assimila- 
tion, and less to feeding. We are in danger of cramming our young, 
asifthey were Strassburg geese, to be sont to the annual shows at 
Cambridge and Oxford, with their mental livers (or memories) enlarged 
to such an extent that they can hardly waddle, but with thoir hearts 
(or imaginations) atrophied, and their brains (or reasons) softened. 
Three meals a day, one of Science, one of Language, one of Literature 
(including History), aro enough for any reasonable stomach ; and to 
my mind mental gluttony is little better than corporeal. 

But, with all this teaching, what is the result? The end of teach- 
ing is, not to produce living cyclopwdias, but to enable the student to 
find knowledge when he wants it, as quickly and as orderly as possible. 
Now, I ask you, as an assembly of teachers, to tell mo of any institution 
whatever, where the pupils are systematically instructed in the use of 
books of reference and the methods of research. But thisis the great 
use of History. Not the names and dates falsely called History by 
the Scientists now, just as the collecting and labelling dried plants, 
and fossils was falsely called Science by the literary student of tho past ; 
but the searching into evidence, the ascertaining what amount of 
testimony will justify belief, the cultivation of that readiness to avail 
oneself of every ap) tly insignificant indication of further evidence 
which is so useful in all our daily transactions. These are what we 
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should teach, to make our pupils, not merely men ofthe study, but men 
ofthe world. And this should be done in dueorder. Our guide here, 
as always, should be the development of the understanding as indica- 
ted in the history of mankind. This, in such a subject, follows the 
order of the enlargement of the environment of the individual. First 
the family, then the nation, then the race. Early History is the 
story of patriarch or hero, Abraham or Ulysses, whether in the verse 
of epic or ballad or in the prose of legendary tale. It is not critical, 
but mixed with myth and marvel; the one object of it is to glorify 
ancestry, and to set forth the heroic doings of our forefathers. Hence 
the earliest form in which the young should meet with historic 
teaching should be in stories of Joseph, Achilles, Romulus, or Tell; 
tales of the Nibelungs or the Cid, and, above all, our stirring 
historic ballads, such as Chevy Chase or Sir Andrew Barton. This 
should be followed by critical biography in due season, especially 
biography of our great authors in connexion with the chronological 
order of their works, and the environments, personal and political, in 
which they lived. 

But, long before this critical reading is begun, should come the 
reading of chroniclers, such as Matthow Paris, Froissart, and, along 
with them, such poems as Daniel’s Civil Wars or Drayton’s Agincourt. 
This would be in keeping with the race-evolution in which the nation 
grows out of the family. We begin with what is nearest and most 
intelligible, and pass to the more complex, in order of differentiation. 
I have not time to follow out all the subdivisions of this method 
minutely ; the following examples will give an idca of the course I 
would take :— 

I. Legendary tales and Narrative poems, like those mentioned. 

IL Narrative historians, like Hume and Macaulay ; with dramatists 
such as Marlowe or Shakespeare. 

III. Reflective histories like Gibbon or Hallam, with Analytical 
poets such as Browning. 

Between II. and III., and not til then, should come the 
reading of a manual (like Green), so as to summarize the know- 
ledge miscellaneously gathercd, and give definiteness to the 
pe notions. But this should be done by way of reading, not of 
earning by heart, and should be a relaxation rather than a severe 
study. Finally, in a course of highor education, should come such 
works as Draper, and such poems as George Elliot's, to extend to the 
race the principles derived from the study of the development of tho 
nation. Piography first, then National History, finally Ethnology ; 
thus laying the foundation for morality, political action, and philan- 
thropy. It will, no doubt, be objected that this scheme is too extended 
to be practicable, and that it provides no means of examination, and 
therefore the results cannot be definitely trusted. I will consider 
these objections in order. I might reply, that the impracticable scheme 
has been practised, and with some success. I prefer another ground. 
One great mistake in teaching History has alwaye seemed to me to be, 
that we have tried to convey an immense mass of detailed information, 
rather than to use the subject as a means of real intellectual training. 
Hence, if we speak of the teaching the history of a nation, it is at 
once supposed that we must go through the whole record of a nation's 
existence. I by no means propose so impracticable a thing as to do 
this under each of the above heads. One complete manual would be 
ample. I have mentioned Green, but one half the size, if well written, 
would be sufficient. In the other cases extracts would suftice. Take 
the following as a sample:—Drayton’s Agincourt and Fabian's 
Henry V., Shakespeare's King John, and Hume’s account of the 
same reign. Gibbon's chapters on Mahomet, and Browning's Bishop 
Blougram. These would make a small volume. Yet, I venture to 
say, that a pupil who has thoroughly acquainted himself with these as 
literature (not as grammatical studies), would have a better idea, not 
only of our history, but of the amount of credence to be given to fts 
narratives, the influence of individuals on the race, and conversely, the 
inter-relations of history and literature, and many other important 
matters, than he would find in an elaborate preparation for the kind of 
examinations now given, which would involve ten times the labour. 
He would then be prepared to take up a manual and read it con- 
tinuously, without stumbling at the contradictions in fact, and the 
incompatibilities in principle, to be found in the statements of authors 
of different parties. History would be to him no mere exercise of 
memory, but a preparation in small for the main pursuit of ordinary 
existenco—rapid decision founded on such evidence as is attainable at 
the moment. Science only prepares us for slow decisions, founded on 
lengthened investigation; and when scientific men have been successful 
in ordinary life, as well as in discovery and reseurch, they have in- 
variably been students of history and literature. 

Of course, the Ethnological History would require a complete manual, 
and not merely extracts. 

I now come to the other objection, that we cannot examine on this 
plan. If examination means, as unfortunately it is generally under- 


stood to mean, mere reproduction from memory,—in other words, 
exercise of that faculty in a way we should never think of exercis 
it in ordinary life, by unnaturally straining it to contain a numbe 
lists and tables which would be much better left in books of referer 
— then it would be to me a great recommendation if all examinati 
could be made impossible. A 

My method of examination, however, which I believe succee 
pretty well, was this—I set my pupils some historic questi 
to solve which had not come in the verge of their readii 
passages from our literature containing allusions to hist 
events—required explanations of these: events on which con 
dictory statements are made—I required judicial summing up of 
evidence: long accounts of wars and negotiations and treatie 
I required summaries: chronicles of mixed matters—I required 
tracts of specific matters arranged and tabulated. In fact, I m 
them do such work as one would have to do oneself if prepai 
to write or speak on an historic subject; and very good work they | 
and liked it. : 

Of course, they had access to a school library. The English ] 
tories consisted of Rapin, Kennet, the Pictorial, and Howitt's, and t 
had the English Cyclopedia. To these books they had access dw 
the examinations, und they had previously been taught how to 
them. They had few questions, and a long time allowed for 
answers. 

I have now only to thank you for listening to these hastily 
crudely gathered remarks on this important subject. I have been 
occupied to do it even the scant justice Lam capable of. My own f 
is in science rather than in literature; and I would not have un 
taken to address you on a matter which is alien to my usual occt 
tions, had I not felt that there is a great danger just now lest 
neglect of science—physical, biological, and anthropological—in 
previous systems of education, may lead to too great an immediate 
action, too violent a revulsion ; or that, in the next generation, ano 
reform may become necessary to reinstate History and Literatur 
their rightful position by the side of the sciences, from which s 
among us would hastily and inconsiderately dethrone them. 


[Mr. C. H. Lake’s and Mr. H. C. Bowen's papers on tho M 
School will be published in the January number.] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SELF-DISCIPLINE. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Education. 


Sin,—In Mr. Spencer's “ Education” occur the following : 
tences :—“ The aim of your discipline should be to prod 
a self-governing being; not to produce a being to be gover 
by others." **Young men let loose from school, particule 
those whose parents have neglected to exert their influe; 
plunge into every description of extravagance : they know 
rule of action —they are 1gnorant of the reasons for moral « 
duct—they have no foundation to rest upon, and, until t 
have been severely disciplined by the world, are extrem 
dangerous members of society." 

Now, of all the powers needing the control of the youn; 
school, and of the grown in after-life, none are so great, 
good or evil, as that dealt with by Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell 
“ Counsel to Parents, or the Moral Education of the Yo 
in relation to Sex." Mr. Spencer says, in Moral Educat 
“ The system pursued should be, not that of guarding a c 
from the areata which it daily rans, but that of advis 
and warning it against them. And, by pursuing this, a m 
stronger filial affection will be guaranteed than commo 
exists.” “If the discipline of the natural reactions is allo 
to come into play—if in those in-door experiments by wl 
children are liable to injure themselves, they are allowed 
persist, subject only to dissuasion more or less earr 
according to the danger, there cannot fail to arise an e 
increasing faith in the parental friendship and guidan: 
Mr. Spencer’s words apply to the point, if his thoughts 
not refer to it. 

Truth and purity are the sum of all the virtues, both 
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individual and social well-being. But truth in the individual 
is in danger, though not always destroyed, when purity is 
sullied. And purity may be—often is—sullied in ignorance. 
Knowledge of evil does not give evil impulses, which have always 
existed, and are the growth and gift of Nature; nor, unless 
wrongly given, does it increase their force. Is it not, alas! 
nearly always iugo d given? Is it not the fault due to the 
neglect by parents of their duty? But a right knowledge 
of evil prevents abuse by intelligent preservation for use. 

None who have studied the question can doubt these facts. 
In the town where I am staying, a mother has recommended 
Dr. Blackwell's book in public addresses to mothers only, and 
no less than 30 copies were bought on the strength of that 
recommendation. Among those who afterwards expressed 
themselves most grateful for the advice were many clergymen's 
wives. We hear that clergymen’s children are generally 
“black-sheep.” Can the reason be that ignorant impurit 
does more harm than conscious purity ? Should not some evil 
be known of to be avoided, rather than be embraced in ignor- 
ance? “When the church recognizes that one of its difficult 
but glorious duties is to teach men how to carry out religious 
principles in practical life, it will perceive that the foundation 
of all righteous life is reverence for the noble human principle 
of sex.” 

And lastly, as to the self-discipline of diet, which is intimately 
connected with this subject. Physical exercise is being recog- 
nized as a necessary factor in education; physiology, it is to 
be hoped, will soon have more attention also; but it may 
be doubted whether diet is sufficiently valued. Self-discipline 
in diet, and daily self-doctoring, cannot be undertaken by the 
young. Parents and educators ought to perform this duty, 
till they can. But if educators did so, there would not be an 
absence of vegetables and fruit in the regimen of both boys’ 
and girls’ public and pe schools—butter bought rather 
for economy than excellence—plainness in repetition instead of 
variety in plainness—unlimited beer, which may do much harm 
and no good, where milk in moderation could only do good ? 

How much future derangement of the system, of digestion 
&nd other parts, is the result of unwatched and unlimited 
water-drinking by young children, before even beginning or 
at least finishing meals? How many chests are weak and 
small which, if the parents had watched, would have grown, 
by mere natural expansion in respiration, strong and largo, 
and the voices with them, had the tight clothing allowed the 
ribs to rise to their proper extent—had pectoral and not only 
nbdominal respiration been possible ? 

The University of Cambridge has started the study of the 
highest and grandest Science and Art—that which embraces 
all others. Dare Education, in its widest and best sense, con- 
sciousiy and deliberately negleot any study which influences 
the physical or moral safety of individuals, and therefore of 
the nation? Shall we prudishly shrink like cownrds from 
such, till convinced by our own experience of claims we have 
ignored? I enclose my card, and am Sir, 


Yours, &c., 
Sept. 2nd, 1880. A WOULD-BE-PERFECT EDUCATOR, 
[We would refer schoolmasters to an admirable article on 
this subject in the Westminster Review for July, 1879, entitled 
* An unrecognized Element in our Educational Systems.”—Ep. } 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF THE “ BRUSSELS MODEL SHOOL” 
IN ENGLAND. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Education. 

Sm,—May I be allowed to make a few remarks regarding 
some points mentioned in the “ Account of the Brussels Model 
School,” given by Mr. P. Magnus, to the Education Society, on 
October 13th. As one of those present at the International 
Education Congress, and one who thinks very highly of the 
Brussels schools, and Belgian Education in general, I read with 
the greatest pleasure Mr. Magnus' admirable report of the 
Model School, and sincerely echo his wish that a ** Model School ” 


* * Counsel to Parents," p. 120. 


might be established in England, if possible in London. But 
Iam glad to be able to say that some of the points of that 
system are, and have always been, in practice in this College, 
and in the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. In our younger 
classes, every lesson is succeeded by five minutes or more 
play, giving four breaks in the course of the morning, besides 
the time allotted to gymnastics, which are practised every day, 
three times a week fe half-an-hour, the other three days for 
a quarter-of-an-hour. Every class in the College attends these 
daily gymnastics (which are greatly enjoyed by the pupils), 
performed under the guidance of a trained mistress, in a large 
gymnasium nearly sixty feet long, and well fitted up. Con- 
sidering that our hours are only nine to one every morning, and 
therefore shorter far than at the Model School, we devote as 
much time in proportion to recreation and physical education, 
In another respect we have always gone on the same lines as 
the Model School, i.e., in the teaching of science in a vealistio 
way, and throughont the School. Even down to the little girls 
of five years of age, the elements of some science are taught, 
and the science is always the favourite among lessons. Again, 
our teaching is purely oral, and the pupils hardly use any 
books, except for languages. 

In Geometry, the teaching has from the first been thoroughly 
practical; no Euclid book has been allowed to be used by 
pupils, and they have been made to cut out and form the 
various geometrical figures in cardboard and paper, or to bring 
solids of the required shapes, &c. We do not use Euclid as q 
text-book for teachers, as neither teachers nor pupils have 
anything but a small book of enunciations (the syllabus). 

A similar system prevails at Cheltenham. 


Yours, &o., 
Ladies' College, Guernsey ; Laura Eaton, | 
Nov. 12th, 1880. Lady Principal, 


WELLINGTON COLLEGE COMMISSION. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Education. 

Sir,—In your article on the Wellington College Commis- 
sion, there is one sentence which I ho ou will allow me to 
criticise. You say—“ The report of the Royal Commission on 
Wellington College brings together a great deal of useful 
information about the cost of school education.” I wish to 
warn all who refer to the information given on this subject in 
the Appendices, as far as the comparison of schools goes, that 
the figures and the conclusions are by no means to be trusted. 
The Guardian, of November 20, has an excellent article on this 
subject. Marlborough and other schools are very unfairly 
treated; the expenses of one school are placed £17 too low, in 
the list of average yearly expenditure for a boy. Wellington 
College can take care of itself, but the public must not accept 
all the conclusions of a Report, in which the Appendices aro 
untrustworthy, I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 


MENTAL CULTURE. 
By James Warp, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge.* 

For illustration’s sake we may divide the products of Nature and 
of Man alike into two classes :—those, on the one hand, in which a 
definite design or shaping idea has preceded and throughout con- 
trolled their production ; and those, on the other, in which accident or 
the blind play of the elements have brought about a result neither 
foreshadowed nor foreseen. To the latter class we should refer, for 
instance, the formation of an island, where winds, rains, earthquakes, 
ocean currents, and the myriad blind builders of a coral Babel, now 
combine and now frustrate their unthinking labours till dry land 
appears. As an instance of the former, we might take the growth of 
a plant, in which we have first the blade, then the ear, then the full 
corn in the ear,—a steady unfolding of a definite form, a mutual 
adaptation of part to part, which we can only fairly represent to 


* Opening Address of the Session 1880-81, delivered before the 
Men and Women’s College, Queen Square, 
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ourselves as the outcome of an indwelling and informing idea, 
Again, a similar contrast is presented when we compare a modern 
building, such as the Houses of Parliament or the Law Courts, with 
one of those bizarre but picturesque piles in every variety of Gothic 
and Renaissance that are happily no uncommon feature of English 
scenery : the one erected in execution of a uniform and complete 
design, the other a strange medley of Norman stronghold, Gothic 
cloisters, and Elizabethan mansion—a multiplicity of parts, but no 
united whole, Thus, comparing these two classes, we find, in the one, 
no plan and no economy, and a result which is confused and discon- 
nected ; whereas, in the other, there is neither waste nor disorder, 
but the steady realization of a consistent and harmonious whole. 
So far as our bodies go, there can be no doubt as to which of these 
classes we belong to ourselves: what are we to say of our minds? 
Can we detect there, too, the same order and system, the same organic 
unity amid complexity, the same harmonious working, so patent in 
our bodily framework ? Or do we find a partial chaos of ideas, some 
disjointed and unsorted, some half-formed or half-forgotten? Are 
there no mutually destructive principles reposing blindly side by side, 
though clearly portending future inconsistency and internal anarchy ? 
Is there clear evidence of an informing law of development, selecting 
and moulding all its acquisitions, so as to produce a mind at once 
full and clear, lively, vigorous, and methodical ? Or must we, forsooth, 
acknowledge, that ideas acquired by chance or caprice have remained 
unassimilated and so unfruitful, or have been so distorted or biassed 
under the stress of prejudice and superstition as to render at times 
our very eyes blind, and our ears deaf, to what is taking place be- 
fore us? Do we not sometimes—io quote Cardinal Newman— 
“ fall in with persons who have seen much of the world, and of the 
men who, in their day, have played a conspicuous part in it ; but who 
generalize nothing, and have no observation, in the true sense of the 
word"? ‘They abound in information, in detail, curious and enter- 
taining, about men and things;" but *they speak of everyone and 
everything, only as so many pheuomena, which are complete in 
themselves, and lead to nothing— not discussing them, or teaching 
any truth, or instructing the hearer, but simply talking. ... Per- 
haps they have been much iu foreign countries, and they receive in 
a passive, otiose, unfruitful way the various facts which are forced 
upon them there.... They sleep and they rise up, and they find 
themselves now in Europe, now in Asia; they see visions of great 
cities and wild regions ; they are in the marts of commerce, or amid 
the islands of the South ; they gaze on Pompey's Pillar or on the 
Andes; and nothing which meets them carries them forward or 
backward, to any idea beyond itself. Nothing has a drift or a rela- 
tion; nothing has a history or a promise, Everything stands by itself, 
and comes and goes in its turn, like the shifting scenes ofa show, which 
leave the spectator where he was."* And, as a set-off against these 
people, overstocked with premises, but incapable of drawing conclu- 
sions, do we not find many who have accepted the current opinions 
on a thousand topics, and fearlessly apply them without a ghost of 
a notion of the proofs on which they rest or fail to rest—without, 
in fact, any feeling for proof at all: fools who rush in where angels 
fear to tread, and are equally at home in explaining a commercial 
crisis or a thunderstorm—men who out-Darwin Darwin, are more 
Gladstonian than the Premier, and dizzier than the ex-Premier ? 
Supposing we know of such specimens, what are we to say of them ? 
Tt will not do to refer their lack of mental energy and insight, their 
mental confusion, narrowness, extravagance, and incongruity to 
mere ignorance or want of education, as ordinarily understood. For 
these humiliating spectacles are furnished by men allowed to be well 
informed, and to have had tho advantages of a so-called University 
training. And it may well seem to some of you a piece of ques- 
tionable prudence on my part to direct attention, even briefly, to 
facts so discouraging, at the commencement of a new session of study. 
Of what good is it, you may ask, for us to devote our scanty leisure 
to the pursuit of classics or mathematies, of science or literature, if 
our minds may perhaps be neither enlarged nor enlightened in the 
process? Well! at least the possibility of such failure will make a 
wise man ask about the cause of it, and consider how far it may be 
avoided. Why, then, does our modern education so often fail of its 
end? Because, I would suggest, the end has not been consciously 
present to direct and control it; because we have worked blindly, and 
without unity or method. It is not too much to say, of tho greater 
number of those said to be liberally educated, that neither they nor 
their teachers had any clear idea or plan of the mental fabric, or 
rather the living mental organism, they were seeking to complete 
and perfect. The result belongs largely to the class of accidental 
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products, only very partially to the class ofaims clearly preconceh 
andrationally pursued. And I cannot forbear expressing the beli 
for which I trust I shall not be deemed too much a visionary, tl 
the day will come, when, thanks to a sound theory of education, : 
average man will excel the men of our time in capacity, as much 
they excel their grandfathers in information. What, then, should 
the leading aim of intellectual education or mental culture ? what 
we mean when we propose to cultivate and improve our minc 
These are questions which I venture to think concern you who ; 
students of this college; they are not questions you can afford 
leave to your lecturers and examiners, as a patient leaves his case 
the hands of his physician. In this matter of education, you are ! 
patients, but agents; and I might even say the prime agents: unl 
you have yourselves clear ideas of what you are aiming at, lectur 
and examiners will not avail you much. What, then, I repeat, : 
we to understand by the improvement or cultivation of our minds 

This word “ cultivation" is ambiguous; and there is a correspond 
ambiguity in the notions in vogue concerning mental culture. 1 
husbandman is said to cultivate the soil, and he is also said to cu 
vate the wheat and the vine. Now, although, when the questior 
raised, it is plain that, in talking of the mind as requiring and capa 
of culture, we regard it not as a dead receptacle, but as a vital ge 
that can unfold and flourish, or shrivel and be starved; yet, nev 
theless, this dead-receptacle theory of culture is the one we are v 
apt to adopt in practice. In other words, we are apt to seek knowle 
rather than intelligence, facts rather than judgment and insight- 
mind stored with learning instead ofa mind trained tothink. But 
simple fact itself is too commonplace to dwell upon ; let us look 
a moment at some of the probable reasons for it. One reaso: 
think, is this, that we are not sufficiently far from the time when. 
absence of printing necessitated — what the smallness of hun 
knowledge rendered possible—universal or encyclopsdic learni 
We have not yet learnt when to use our books to save our brai 
and rest content with what Mr. Latham calls the index memory, < 
with knowing where a thing is to be found when we want it. A 
so the once good custom lingers to corrupt the world. Again, t 
substitution of instruction for education is, doubtless, partly due 
the fact that knowledge is so much more tangible than intelligen 
All can appreciate the power which knowledge gives, while few s 
to reflect upon the intelligence, without which the origin and extens 
of knowledge are impossible. Many admire the plays of Shakespe: 
the discoveries of Newton,the inventions of Watt ; but few consider} 
much more it concerns us, were it possible, to reproduce their mir 
so to put it, than to reproduce their works. I believe the wor 
intellectual advancement has been seriously retarded by what In 
call its theory of genius. No doubt, there are geniuses, as there 
giants; but to suppose that itis only given to genius to originate: 
discover, while average minds must be content with appropriati 
is as false as the superstition that regards all prehistoric monume 

as the handiwork of ancient Gogs and Magogs. Yet such a doctri 
however false, of a mighty few who can be thinkers, and a feel 
multitude who are but learners at the best, must of course ens 
its own fulfilment the more inevitably, the more implicitly ii 
believed. Where there is no faith, there will be no works. But t 
carries us to a third point: we prefer instruction to education, 
cause it is easier: it is a pleasure to listen and read, it is a labou: 
think and write. And here, no doubt, one secret of genius peeps c 
Genius, it has been said, is an infinite capacity for taking pai 
This is what geniuses themselves tell us: we, however, are slow 
admit what truth there is in it, because of the censure it impl 
But not only is the process of instruction an easier one for the pu 
than that of education,—it is a vastly easier one for the teacher 1 
Mangnall's Questions, Pinnock's Catechisms, and that sort of thi 
though a little dull, are yet a delightfully simple business for b: 
parties. But the chief reason is, I take it, neither the linger 
tradition of the dark ages, nor want of faith in our own powers, : 
want of energy to exert them ; but ignorance asto what they are, : 
how they are to be exercised. We have as good as no science 
education, because we have little better than no science of mind ; 
is not likely we can direct a growth, the nature of which we 
not understand. I must not, however, forget to say that, imperf 
as psychology is, matters would be much better than they are if th 
who have to educate others or themselves, would apply even t 
little psychology has to teach. It is a little of this little that I m 
attempt to set before you now. 

Tf it be agreed that the true conception of mental culture rega: 
the mind, not as a receptacle to be stocked, but as an active power 
be developed and perfected ; what we have to learn, first of all, ist 
nature of this activity, and the grounds on which we say that in o 
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mind it is more perfect and efficient than in another. Let us look, for 
a moment, at a couple of interesting bipeds—one with feathers and 
one without, a parrot and a philosopher. They can both see, walk, 
talk, and handle; they have the same organs, senses, affections, pas- 
sions; “are fed with the same food, hurt with the same weapons, 
warmed and cooled by the same winter and summer." They may 
hear the same learned discourse; and it would be hard to say who 
would repeat it most faithfully, the parrot or the philosopher. The 
difference between their minds then lies, not in the material, in the 
sensations and movements with which the external world and their 
respective organizations provide them. This common stock granted ; 
just as we might have side by side so many thousand bricks iu a 
heap, and as many built into a house, so we should find a like differ- 
ence in the arrangement and combination of this common stock of 
elementary impressions, if we compared the minds of our parrot and 
philosopher. And, as a general statement, we may say that the ac- 
tivity of mind consists in nothing else but this arranging and combining 
ofthe multiplicity of disconnected ideas, to use Locke! s term, with which 
its organs of sense and movement furnish it. The earliest form of this 
activity by which our stock of confused impressions is elaborated 
into distinct perceptions of objects, has no practical interest for us just 
now. At that stage, the process, though one of mental activity, and 
not of mere receptivity, can hardly be called voluntary. Up to a 
certain point—the level of ordinary common sense—heredity, our 
daily surroundings, and our mother tongue ensure the organization of 
our experience with little more activity on our part than that of at- 
tending and keeping awake. We are, so far, in the position of appren- 
tices, who get their work ready tacked together, and have only to 
supply the stitches. It is at a later stage, when we have to do the 
cutting and fitting all by ourselves, that the difference between one 
mind and another appears. And that mind is the most developed, 
the furthest removed from the level ofa mere parrot, that has carried 
this process the furthest, and brought most ideas, and brought them 
most intimately and completely, into relation with each other. We 
recognize this fact, in common language, when we say of a man that 
he cannot put two and two together, that he did not invent gun- 
powder, and will never set the Thames on fire. And these are things 
we might say of some very learned people, without doing them any 
serious injustice. By these expressions wo mean, that these people, 
whether they have the ideas or no, are mentally so powerless and 
inert, that they will never compare them together, and so advance to 
new truths. It may appear a startling and extravagant paradox, to 
represent the difference between a philosopher and a blockhead, or 
even between a philosopher and a parrot, as lying not in the greater 
extent of the philosopher's ideas, but in the closer and more intimate 
relations which he has established among them. You will say, the 
philosopher has more ideas, knows more, than the parrot and the 
blockhead. Yes, but the point is, that this additional knowledge con- 
sists not of fundamentally new ideas that he has received, like his 
other ideas, from without; but of ideas of relations and connexions 
among these—knowledge which he has by his own activity elaborated 
from within. That one man knows the taste of pineapple, or pigtail, 
and another does not, constitutes a difference in sense-experience 
which no mere mental activity will remove; but so far is the differ- 
ence between the philosopher and the dullard from being a difference 
of this sort, that we might suppose them to exchange their stock of 
knowledge as they might exchange their coats or their patrimony ; 
which done, the quor mind would by degrees introduce light 
and order into the chaos; while the living world of ideas, mutually 
enlightening, mutually quickening each other, which he gives in 
exchange, would soon become a dead and immobile tradition, like 
the wisdom of Confucius in the mind of a modern Chinee. Nor is 
this supposition so altogether extravagant. Something very like it is 
continually taking place. On the one hand, we see the man that thinks 
worming out of stupid souls facts which they themselves could never 
turn to account; on the other, we see the best thoughts of such 
higher minds transferred still warm with life into sluggish brains, 
only to become so much dead learning and empty pedantry. It is 
utterly false, then, to imagine that the difference between a first-rate 
mind and a second-rate is at all measurable in terms of acquisition, 
ns we may say the wealth or the weight of Smith is twice that of 
Brown. Everybody knows the story of Opie. Some novice, who 
supposed Opie's brilliant effects were due to his wider knowledge of 
the technique of his art, once asked him what he mixed his colours 
with. To which question he answered, “ With brains, Sir!" There 
is a similar story attributed to another self-made man, Faraday; when 
pestered by some wretched fop or other, who fancied the secret of his 
marvellous discoveries lay in his stock of instruments: “ Believe me, 
my young friend,” he is said to have replied, “an ounce of brains 


is worth a ton of apparatus.” All Opie’s oils and colours, all the 
resources of Faraday's laboratory, would have been useless in hands. 
that lacked their daring imagination and patient versatility of 
thought. Thought, then, it is which is the philosopher's stone, cou- 
verting the most common-place experiences into gold; thought it is 
which discovers the hidden ties by which such common-place ex. 
periences are connected together into that systematic knowledge 
which alone deserves to be called power. And to say that a trained 
mind differs from an untrained one mainly by reason of the greater 
intimacy and complexity of the relations established between its 
ideas, is but to say that the difference between the two lies in their 
power to think. For thinking consists in nothing but joining 
together the ideas of things because of some resemblance, or in disjoin- 
ing them because of some difference, observed between them. Thus 
it was because of a resemblance he perceived on comparing the two, 
that Shakespeare said, “ All the world's a stage, and all the men and 
women merely players”; or that Bacon called Riches the baggage or 
impedimenta of virtue. From science we may take the stock instance of 
Franklin's discovery of the physical identity between lightning and 
the electric spark, to which he was first led by comparing the two 
and noting their common features. Or, again, Newton's supposition, 
long afterwards verified, that the diamond would be found inflam- 
mable, because, on comparing the diamond and numerous substances 
known to be inflammable, he detected, notwithstanding their differ- 
ences, that they were alike in strongly refracting a ray of light. Let 
us, however, take an instance in which the material of the thought 
was common property. All makers of matches knew that combus- 
tion was produced by applying friction to a mixture of phosphorus, 
sulphur, and chlorate of potash ; they knew, too, that the other con- 
stituents would not ignite by friction if the phosphorus were with- 
drawn ; they also knew that accidents were of daily occurrence from 
the ready ignition of the mixture of all three. Here, now, Was a 
problem, how to prevent such accidents, and the materials for its 
solution ; but this time the solution consisted, not in putting two and 
two together, but rather in setting them apart. It was a Swedish 
match-maker who first saw that to put your sulphur and potash on 
the match, and your phosphorus on the box, would give you the mix- 
ture and the friction together when you wanted them together, but 
at no other time. Such was the discovery of the Patent Safety 
Match,—such and nomore. There is absolutely nothing new in it ex- 
cept the thought that 3+1 (phosphorus, sulphur, chlorate of 
potash + friction) are the same as 2+2 (sulphur, chlorate of 
potash + phosphorus, friction) when you add them, but not other. 
wise. But, instead of multiplying isolated instances, it will be 
better to try briefly to suggest to you that the whole of human 
science is built up of such identifications patiently and gradually re- 
peated, beginning from concrete objects and occurrences, and rising 
step by step to the most general ideas and principles. As a sample 
of this process, we may consider for a moment what Bentham called, 
* the matchless beauty of the Ramean tree.’ —But of this character 
are all the classifications by which we are able to compass a knowledge 
of the immense variety of nature's productions in the mineral, vege- 
table, and animal kingdoms ; it is from our inability to establish such 
an order and system among the disconnected facts we know of man 
and his institutions and history, that our knowledge on this side 
is so imperfect, so unscientific. We may, however, take another il- 
lustration, less severely beautiful, but more concrete :—Blumenbach’s 
classification of 


ANIMALS 
Viviparous Oviparous 
(Mammals) = 
Red-blooded White-blooded 
1 
Warm-blooded Cold-blooded Articulated — Inarticulated 
(Birds) (Insects) (Worms) 


Breathing by lungs (Amphibia) By gills (Fish) 

And not only may we say that the development of human know- 
ledge has consisted mainly in bringing old and familiar, but isolated, 
experiences into relation ; bnt our conception of this knowledge, when 
completed, is but the conception of this process of systematizing and 
unifying carried to an end. The dream of philosophy is not of new 
chemical elements, new forces, new stars, new forms of life, still to be 
discovered, but of a point of view from which everything shall be seen 
to be related to everything else, and no fact remain isolated in the 
whole universe of knowledge. But I have dwelt too long on this 
point. To sum up, then :—In auswer to the question, What is the aim 
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of mental culiure? may we not reply, The attainment of the power 
and the habit of thinking, of comparing all the items of our experience, 
so as to ascertain their agreements and differences, their relations of 
cause and effect, and so forth ? In proportion as we have by this 
means brought unity and system into our ideas,—in proportion as our 
faculty of thus connecting our ideas is efficient and active, do we 
deserve to be considered men of reason and intelligence. 

If this be our aim, we can of course, in pursuit of it, avail ourselves 
lo the full of the products of other men's reasoning and intelligence, 
but our mode of doing this will be very different from what it would 
be if our chief aim were to gain information; just as the communi- 
tation of it on the teacher's part will be very different according as 
he proposes merely to impart new facts or to train our minds, to 
take us walking dictionaries or coherent thinkers. Of course, our 
progress in the one case will be very much slower at the outset than 
X will be in the other; because collecting facts is very much easier 
work than connecting them, merely learning principles than fruit- 
fully applying them. But we shall be able to advance very much 
furtherin the end. "The mere learner, with his head full of useful 
knowledge, is like a man who carries all his wealth in halfpence ; he 
may be very poor, and yet burdened to death; or rather, he is like the 
old woman with a big family who lived in a shoe. But the thinker 
who has digested and systematized his knowledge, might be com- 
pared to Moses, when, instead of sitting with all the people by him, 
from morning unto even, wearing out both himself and them, he 
placed over them rulers of thousands, and rulers of hundreds, rulers 
of fifties, and rulers of tens. 

But it is not merely that the resolve to make mental training, not 
examinational proficiency, the first thing, enables us in the end to 
advance further and master more; it has still another and even 
greater advantage, on which I feel compelled to dwell for a moment. 
The habit of bringing every new fact or hypothesis presented to us 
into relation with our previous knowledge and experience, observing 
how far it squares with them, how far it modifies them, what old 
problems it helps to solve, what new questions it raises, what it pre- 
supposes, and what will follow from it,—this is the spirit to which 
the world's intellectual advance is mainly due. While the contrary 
habit of eagerly appropriating all that men more learned than our- 
gelves have to tell us, feeling that they aro as safe as the Bank of 
England—and no doubt they are, still—this habit of deferring to 
authority, even when sound, has been one of the greatest drawbacks 
to the world’s intellectual advance. Men who. habitually assume 
this childlike and receptive attitude of mind, are like an audience 
under the spell of a conjuror—they see what he tells them, or think 
they do, but they see no more; while minds of a more inquiring and 
critical mould, range freely over the facts and discern what is hidden 
from those led captive by a great name. I know Iam on dangerous 
ground now, and might easily be misconstrued or misunderstood. I 
do not, of course, mean that a wise and intelligent man will renounce 
the aid of experts, and set up as his own doctor and lawyer, any more 
than he will think of becoming his own tailor and baker; nor that, 
distrusting the traditions of all mankind, he will attempt de novo to 
construct the fabric of the sciences for himself. I simply mean, that 
he will not leave other people to do all his thinking for him, because 
they know more and can think better; but that, in availing himself, 
as he will do freely and thankfully, of their help, he will avail himself 
of it simply as aiding, not as superseding or suspending, the exercise of 
his own powers, be they never so humble. For, by so doing, these 
powers cannot fail to be strengthened and expand, so as, in all proba- 
bility, to contribute their quota to extend the bounds of knowledge. 
Whereas, if not thus exerted, they would become flaccid and dwindle ; 
and knowledge, instead of being advanced, would, so far as that man 
goes, begin to degenerate into dogma, 

A most instructive essay might be written, illustrating by examples 
how much the world owes to men who, without extraordinary powers, 
have still dared to think, and had the sublime impudence to take “a 
free look," as Goethe called it, at everything which nature and 
human nature presented to them. 

I am aware that all I have said so far, must seem to you general, 
if not vague; and you may say, Granted that the ruling idea in 
mental culture is the attainment of intelligence as an active principle, 
and of a clear and orderly arrangement of one’s knowledge as a 
permanent possession : still, when we see the end, by what means are 
we to realise it? Will any department of human experience and 
interest furnish a training in thinking, or must we exercise our 
minds on mathematics or on science or on classics, or will nothing 
short of pier suffice? To such an inquiry I should venture to 
reply, that any subject can be made a means of intellectual training 
that admits of intellectual treatment, i.c, of classification and 


generalization, of the search for causes and reasons, or the ascert: 
ment of effects and consequents. Literature, for example, will 
afford an intellectual truining, though it may still be a source 
zosthetic and moral culture, unless the student criticizes, compa: 
and analyzes, unless he generalizes the characteristics of an aut 
or an agé, seeks out the reasoris of effects that all can feel, and 
forth. But, when he does this, he may make indefinite intellect 
advance by means of literature. And even mathematics and scie 
will not necessarily train the mind, unless studied in the same ac! 
and inquiring spirit. It is a simple matter of fact, that all the gr 
divisions of human knowledge—mathematies, science, literature, | 
tory —have in the past been the means of training minds of the hizl 
type, and cau beso again. Each has its special educational ady 
tages,no doubt, and there is much, very much, to be gained 
having some clear and connected ideas about them all. But thi 
@ point upon which we cannot now enter. Minds of differ 
bents will attain intellectual efficiency in different ways, and I o 
propose to make two or three remarks, which will apply to all. 

First, as to the raw material of our knowledge; by which I m 
the elementary perceptions and concrete experiences which unde 
and form as it were the texture of our study. Since our intellect 
activity consists only in ascertaining the relations of these, bring 
together facts that agree, and separating those that differ, | 
covering resemblances in the midst of difference, and grounds of : 
tinction where none were observed beforo, it is evidently desira 
that there should be no vagueness and obscurity in the percepti 
and ideas themselves. For many things we are obliged to trust 
descriptions and diagrams, but as far as possible it is desirablo tc 
face to face with the fact itself; without it our knowledge is sur 
lose in freshness and impressiveness, and our after-thinking is m 
liable to be pointless and confused. In the training of the you 
this is a most important point, and one too often woefully neglect 
Children are put to deal with the ideas of things in books, with 
any actual acquaintance with the things themselves. They t 
about lbs. and dwts., feet and furlongs, gallons and hogsheads ; isla: 
peninsulas, mountains, and lakes ; all sorts of birds, beasts, and cre 
ing things, without any knowledge, not to say familiarity, with 
actual realities to which the words correspond. No wonder their mii 
get thin, fed thus on shadows. For the sake of strong, healt 
vigorous ideas—ideas alive and astir, and with some stamp of rea 
about them—it is indispensable we should get our material direct fi 
nature herself. But imagination and the understanding are of 
opposed, as if strength in the one faculty meant weakness in 
other; and, no doubt, imagination needs to be controlled—m 
always be the servant of thought, never the master. But an intel 
that is not supported by a strong and lively imagination, will never 
complish much. Itis imagination that marshals our ideas in process 
before us, while we are seeking to determine some special relatio 
agreement or difference ; and it is evident that the more forcibly | 
distinctly each is presented, the more various the groups into wh 
they are thrown, the greater is the chance of a successful is: 
Yet imagination does but revive and recombine the traces of | 
sensible experiences ; there is nothing in the imagination which 
not, at least in its elements, been received through the senses. Hei 
as a first step towards a well-ordered mind, it is desirable to sec 
as vivid and as varied an experience as possible of the facts 
which our minds are to be exercised. Anyone who has had 
do at all with science-examinations knows how ludicrously f 
are the conceptions of even able students, who have got t| 
knowledge solely from books. But it is not the greater liabi 
to mistake, which this substitution of books for things ent 
that I want to insist upon, but the comparative unfruitfuh 
of such knowledge, due simply to the faintness and unimpressive: 
of ideas that have not been derived direct from things. The im; 
tance of first-hand impressions is equally great in those case 
which the impressions are not merely perceptions, but alre 
thoughts. It is ten times better to read Shakespeare than to 1 
about him, to hear a great parliamentary debate than to read 
account of it in the Times. 

If we consider sense-knowledge the indispensable raw materi: 
thought, we may call language the indispensable instrument—in 
pensable, at least, the moment we advance beyond the simp 
comparison of thiugs in the concrete. Accordingly, whatever be 
subject that interests us, if we are to think to the best pur 
about it, we must understand our instrument. As a preliminar 
thinking, we must acquire the power to express our thoughts, : 
properly pursued, this need be no preparatory drudgery, but it 
both interesting and educationally valuable. If I might ventum 
advise, I should urge every student, whatever his ultimate st 
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may be, to work at English Grammar till he can parse and analyse 
any sentence that can be given to him; and not to stop at this, but 
to practise composition till he can at least write English plainly. 
There is, I believe, nothing which will conduce more to clearness 
and accuracy of thought than the habit of thinking upon paper; 
without this, the power to think upon their legs, which so many covet, 
is an accomplishment of quite doubtful value. When occupied with 
a book that is really worth study, the old-fashioned plan of sum- 
marizing the gist of it in a note-book, though it makes large 
demands upon our time, is still time well spent. And as to difficul- 
ties that may arise, the endeavour to give them definite expression 
will often bring us one step nearer to their solution, and so, by con- 
tinually formulating an objection, we may eventually either dispose 
of it or see clearly where our author has erred. Whereas, if we had 
been too indolent to attempt to embody our difficulty in black and 
white, it might have remained a stumbling-block to the end, with the 
inevitable result of multiplying obstacles for the rest of the way. 
But, while such a mastery of the grammar and structure of our 
own language as will ensure a fair facility in composition is a 
requisite of intellectual culture, a knowledge of other languages is 
in no sense necessary to this end. Not only so, but all the advantages 
of the study of literature are well within the reach of those who know 
no language but English. Still, other languages may be made a 
medium of mental culture, if studied as the classical languages are 


supposed to be in our schools and universities; but the mental dis- ` 


cipline afforded is very small, if other languages are learnt as modern 
languages are usually taught. For the aim of a teacher of French, 
German, or Italian, in nine cases out of ten, is to give his pupil snch 
facility in the use of the language as will suffico to cash a bill, or secure 
a mutton chop,—not a training in grammar and composition as mental 
exercises ; and this simply because, in nine cases out of ten, it is not 
intellectual exercise, but some ability in the use of the new language, 
that the pupil wants. If he apply himself for a sufficicnt time, and 
with dne diligence, he may succeed in thus acquiring some know- 
ledge of two or three languages; but, intellectually, he need not 
have advanced at all. But had be spent the same timo in pondering 
Plutarch's Lives, or Shakespeare's Plays, or Mill's Political Economy, 
or upon an elementary course of Experimental Physics, he could hardly 
have failed in the end to be a better thinker. As a means to an end, 
such study of another language may be justified ; but when that end is 
the intellectual training the literature of that language is to afford, it 
certainly behoves the student to consider that, unless he attains a 
very considerable mastery of the language, the literature would do 
him much more good in translations. There is no case, I think, in 
which it is more incumbent upon those who know to urge intending 
students to count the cost, than in this. To get half-way is worse 
than nothing; itis nearly as bad as jumping into a ditch, instead of 
Janding safely on the other bank. 

I have spoken of securing the raw materials of thought, and mas- 
tering the instrument of thought. I would just add a word as to 
actual practice in thinking. The science which treats of the general 
structure and process of thought, without regard to what is thought 
about,—of so muchof thinking asis common to all thinking whatever,— 
is Logic. And as I believe all students, whose first and chief aim is 
intellectual efficiency, should give some time to English composition, 
so I think they should also give some time to logic. In power to 
analyze a thought, and sift arguments, the man who has mastered 
even so elementary a book as Prof. Jevons's Lessons in Logic, has an 
immense advantage over one, otherwise his equal, but ignorant of 
logic ; just as one who can dissect and compose sentences has an ad- 
vantage in the expression of his thought over another ignorant of 
grammar and composition. Logic is a subject which, in modern 
times, has fallen into most undeserved neglect—undeserved, i.e., so 
far as the subject goes, though a neglect justly merited by the ex- 
travagant pretensions of the medieval Jogicians. Logic is not a sub- 
stitute for knowledge, any more than a pudding-mould is a substitute 
for a pudding, or a map of the way a substitute for a journey. But 
it is at least as useful in giving direction and form to our knowledge 
as maps and pudding-bowls in the cases supposed. But, above every- 
thing, a course of logical exercises or problems is good asa training in 
thinking. Like drill before a battle, they will train the thinker in 
just those essential points of form and procedure which, in the heat 
and interest of a hard tussle for the truth, he will else run every 
danger of neglecting. 

And now to resume, in the briefest possible space, all I have said. 
The intending student who purposes to cultivate his mind, must con- 
sider that, to gather-in knowledge like the busy bee, will not suffice 
for mental culture; for knowledge has not to be stored like honey, 
but assimilated like food, The point about food assimilated is, that 


whatever it may have been before—fish, flesh, fowl, or good red- 
herring—it becomes me, when I eat it: it may have sported on the 
Dogger Bank yesterday, but to-morrow it must go “the Trumpington 
Grind.” But there are some creatures that gorge like cormorants, 
and yet assimilate nothing; all they eat goes to fatten wens, or 
cancers, or parasites; they do but fetch and carry, while others batten 
on them. You see, then, the importance, physiologically, of keeping 
that life healthy without which the food you eat will not benefit you, 
but at best make you a substitute for bread and cheese to somebody 
else. There is also a physiology of the mind. Here, too, the life is 
the chief thing, without which knowledge will but degenerate into 
unsightly excrescences, at best standing to others in place of books, 
as blind and dumb, but neither so clear nor so accurate. 'l'ake care of 
this life, then, and kuowledge will take care of itself. In the mental 
world, at any rate, there is no lack of food. It is the digestion and 
assimilatien that are weak. "Therefore, I say, let your chief anxiety be 
to understand and think. Never mind, though at first you learn little, 
aud seem to make but small advance. Healthy growth is always very 
gradual work. Festina lente, make haste slowly, is the sound maxim 
here. Only by thinking every inch of your way, only by thoughtfully 
employing what you already know to help you to master the unknown, 
will your mind be of a piece, as truly organised and fitted to discover, 
invent, and create, in tho world of science, art, and literature, as your 
limbs are organised and fitted to shape and build in the factory or the 
workshop. 
Now, of course, there is somebody here saying or thinking that 
I have overshot the mark. As a matter of fact, our sober friend 
reflects, not one man in a hundred ever does discover a new truth, 
invent an improved process, or display any creative wit or fancy, any 
really original humour. I grant all this, my friend. Not one man 
in a hundred ever does, because not one man in a hundred has been 
set to think, or acquired the habit. I only say many men in a hundred 
might attain that liveliness of ideas, that power of making ever now 
combinations, following out faint suggestions of analogy and resem. 
blance, from which spring the sallies of wit, flights of fancy, splendid 
invéntions, and masterly generalisations, that distinguish and adorn 
original minds. There was a time when few could swim, though 
surely all could learn who chose to get into the water and try. At 
present, it is true, few men can do anything deserving the name of 
thinking ; but then few seriously and systematically make the attempt. 
Tt is partly through indolence, but an indolence that shelters itself 
under the cloak of our sober friend. But if psychology teaches any- 
thing, it teaches this,—that mental flexibility and vigour can be 
acquired by practice, as surely as manual dexterity and strength of 
muscle. Nobody, surely, will understand me to mean, that it is in 
any man’s power to reach by practice and perseverance to such a 
wealth of mental resource, as to be reckoned among the great 
of his generation when his day’s work is over. Yet I do believe 
that many a great man is lost to the gvorld as surely as many a great 
tree is lost to the forest, because trampled down and choked by 
underwood before it had a chance to raise its head. Still, all I con- 
tend for now is, that just as all may learn to swim, though few can swim 
like Captain Webb or Miss Beckwith, so all can become philosophers 
in bent and habit, though not all can evolve philosophies—and not 
all, let us hope, will try. But what I mean by philosopher, you will 
be able to infer, I trust, from what has been the burden of my 
remarks to-night. He is also succinctly described in these words of 
one of the humblest, wisest, and most independent of men, Michael 
Faraday. ‘The philosopher,” says Faraday, “ should be a man willin, 
to listen to every suggestion, but determined to judge for himself. 
He should not be biassed by appearances; have no favourito 
hypothesis; be of no school; and in doctrine have no master. Ho 
should not be a respecter of persons, but of things. Truth should 
be his primary object. If to these qualities be added industry, ho 
may hope to walk within the veil of the temple of nature." Let the 
intending student work in this spirit, and he too shall grow toa 
philosopher, and have a philosopher's reward, 


HERR LORENZ STARK, 
A Sxetcu'sy J. J. Eneet. 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Taere was little or nothing to be learned from the mother, 
and so Herr Stark hurried off to his sister, through the back 
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gate which M. Schlicht: had to open for him, for if he had gone 
out by the front door he might have met his father. 

Madame Herbst, haviug been aware of his journey, seemed 
amazed at his return. She could not deny herself the pleasure 
of teasing the impatient lover a little about his passion, of 
feigning to be burning with curiosity as he was with love, and 
parrying his inquiries about the widow with eager counter 
questions as to his visit. But at last her sisterly heart 
melted, and she made him inexpressibly happy by the declara- 
tion that, in her own and her husband's opinion, the widow was 
quite as much in love as he was. She herself was rejoicing 
exceedingly in the triumphant sense, always so grateful to her 
sex, that a man was caught fast in a woman's toils. Yet, like 
all right-thinking women, she at once felt a strong impulse to 
put a speedy end to the troubles of the poor sufferer, however 
interesting they were tolook on at. She promised him faithfully 
that she would leave no means in her power untried to guide 
the bark of his love safely into haven, if wind and weather were 
not too violently against it. 

When the Doctor came in, the conversation turned on the 
three resolutions which Herr Stark had made in reference to 
the three possibilities he had before pictured to himself. The 
Doctor strongly urged that his first aim should be reconciliation 
with his father, and re-entrance into partnership with him—in 
which case his consent to a marriage with the widow would 
certainly not be wanting. Herr Stark, on the contrary, wished, 
above all things, to be assured of the widow's feelings, that he 
might know whether he would have to change his place of 
residence, and how he must behave to his father, and what 
explanations he must make. Nothing should induce him, he 
said, to return to their former relations, whatever his fate 
might be; and as to the approval of his love, he knew his 
father's immovable persistency in a prejudice he had once con- 
ceived. The Doctor now told him how far the prejudice against 
the widow was already shaken, and insisted once more that 
his first step must be reconciliation with his father, who 
from this time forth must certainly live on another footing with 
him. A return to the old relations, he thought, was not at all 
to be feared, unless the son himself acted so as to bring them 
back. There was no question that his father loved him, but 
till now a most necessary addition had been wanting to this 
love, and this want had caused all the vexation and bitterness, 
Herr Stark required that the Doctor should explain himself 
more clearly, and he agreed to do so if he first received a 
solemn promise that his freedom of speech should not be taken 
amiss. This promise was given. 

“Well, then!” said the Doctor, “your father’s love wanted 
just that element which it now possesses in the highest degree, 
and whichit liesin your power toincreasedaily—respectfor you.” 

“True! only too true! He has always despised me.” 

“ He has always longed to be ableto respect you. Ask your- 
self how far you have made that possible for him !” 

“ Have I disgraced him, then?” cried Herr Stark, rising in 
great excitement. ‘ Have I led a scandalous life?” 

“Is there any question of disgrace? Would you respect 
any one merely because he had not stained himself with vice? 
Is not something more needed to win respect ?” 

Herr Stark, remembering old Schlicht's joy at the tone in 
which his father had spoken of him, was mollified, and sat 
down again. 

“ I have your promise to forgive my plain speaking, so let 
me once for all tell you my inmost thoughts on this point, for 
the sake of your own and your father's peace of mind! Your 
father holds your character to be not vicious, but weak—self- 
absorbed, tending too much to sensuousness, effeminacy, vanity. 
From what he saw and heard of you—for you certainly 
hid your good qualities from him — he souls scarcely do 
otherwise. He thought of you in comparison with himself 
—and, even with the strictest impartiality, he cannot see 
himself otherwise than as the world sees him—with eyes 
of approval and respect. This was the cause of his manner 
towards you—which, undoubtedly, was touchy and irritating, 
which I always disliked, and which I would certainly never 
use to my son, however much I might differ from him,—which, 


indeed, I could not use, since I do not possess the necessary 
wit or humour,—but which springs so naturally from your 
father’s whole mind and character, that the abandonment o 
it, so long as he saw yoa in the old light, was past hoping 
for. The only way of altering his treatment was by altering 
his judgment of you, and this"—seizing his brother-in-law's 
hand, and pressing it warmly—“ this is done.” 

Herr Stark had listened quietly, and still kept silence. 

The Doctor confessed that he had told the old man the whole 
history of the reconciliation with Lyk, and all that had followed 
it, and described his great emotion, not without emotion on his 
own part. ‘Look in his face now, and you will meet quite a 
different glance; talk to him now, and you will hear quite 
another tone. Take my word for it, brother, if you were still 
to retain all the little—weaknesses I will call them—which he 
used to mock at in you, he would mock at them no longer ; he 
might wish them away, but would readily pardon them in the 
unselfish, generous, noble man that he now recognizes you to 
be. Only make friends again, and have confidence in him, and 
I declare to you that for the future you will be more to him 
than allof us. You may marry whom you will, he will accept 
her as his daughter. So long as you act as you have done since 
Lyk's death, you will be master of the whole business. You 
wil no longer find in him a critic and judge, but a loving 
friend, a tender father." 

However willingly Herr Stark listened to all this,—not 
merely as a lover, but as a son, whose natural and dutiful 
feelings had not wholly vanished,—he looked on it more as a 

leasant fancy, than as a reasonable hope. He persisted that 
his first step must be to make sure of the widow's state of 
mind, in je: e that he might be able to speak of his love when 
he attempted a reconciliation with his father. For, if his love 
were kept in the background, such a reconciliation would not 
last ; and if the widow herself refused him her hand, it would 
be of no use. In the latter case, he had resolved, once for all, 
to change his place of abode. "They discussed the question for 
some time, but, as usual, each held to his own opinion, till the 
Doctor's wife, who had gone to look after her household con- 
cerns, came in again, and called her husband and brother to 
table. Shetold them that the children were to have their 
meal by themselves, that they three might be alone, and so 
take counsel together with greater freedom. 

The difference of opinion between the Doctor and Herr 
Stark was now laid before her for judgment, and she decided, 
after a moment’s thought, for both and against both. “ The 
reason you could not agree together,” she said, “was that you 
are men. That is to say, you are stubborn; when you have 
once seen and grasped a thing, you must always go on seeing 
and grasping it. Why, dear me! throw both your opinions 
together into one, and the thing’s done.” 

* How together?" they both asked ; “ how can that be?” 

* Ah! what would happen if there were no women ?" 

* Sweet peacemakers !" said the Doctor, laughing. 

“That is just what we are, sir. You shall have the proof 
at once. You, brother, wish to be first certain of your widow's 
MES you speak to my father. Don't you ?" 

LII es.” 

* And you, my lord and master, wish my brother first to 
come to an understanding with my father, before he settles 
anything with the widow.” 

“ Exactly." 

“ Well, then, why do you wrangle? Thereare no difficulties 
here—all chimes in perfectly. I will furnish my brother with 
the most conclusive evidence of the widow's consent, yet 
without expressly asking for it: and my brother, when he 
this certainty, will not grudge speaking to my father, before 
he makes his proposal to the widow. Thus he will first hear, 
and when he bas heard he can act. My father cannot com- 
plain that his son has left him in the dark, and the son need 
not fear that he will find himself in a dilemma with one or the 
other. What can be more easy—more simple?” 

“ But I don’t understand,” said the Doctor, “ how you can 
be certain of the widow’s consent, without a direct proposal.” 

* Benighted man! you really don’t understand? Just tell 
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me, what was it you lately called a face on which you saw 
plainly written that your patient would die?" 

“ A Hippocratic P’ 

* Something like that. Well, the freedom of poor maidens 
and widows, when it is on the eve of departing, wears just such 
a Hi Hip— What is it?” 

s Bironi face.” 

* Just so; and we women understand these—we wise ones, 
I mean—quite as well as you learned doctors do the others. 
This evening, brother, you shall have from the widow full 
assurance, without my giving her the least hint." 

* But, sister," aid no Stark, “if you would fill up the 
measure of your kindness towards me—there is one thing I 
would ask you." 

* And that is—— P" ; 7 

“To try and find out my father’s mind with respect to 
this marriage—not precisely, but generally—before I speak 
tohim. Ah, that would make my interview with him so un- 
speakably easier." : A 

“I may manage it," said the sister. y . 

* He has really lost half his prejudice against the widow 
already P" 

“ That he has,—more than half,—but, dear husband, what is 
there for you ? You will do something too?” 

“Whatever lies in my power, willingly. I am so weary 
already of any disagreement in the family !" 

“To-morrow, you know, is Sunday, and my father will be 
here to dinner. How if you were to take him into your study, 
and try to dispose him to make it up with my brother? in 
you described him as so much touched by his last present, so 
thankful, so good ——'"' 

“That he himself should long for him back ?” 

“Yes!” 

“With pleasure; but then he will immediately send for your 
brother, if he believes him to be well; or, if he still thinks he is 
ill, he will go up to embrace him." 

* He is in no such hurry to embrace people." 

“No, no," said Herr Stark; “spare me, sister! besides, you 
have promised me——" E 

“True! To sound him first as to the marriage, and for 
that one must have time; it can't be done with a sledge-ham- 
mer, And yet I am so unwilling not to take advantage of the 
Sunday, when we have him here alone, and when he is gener- 
ally in such a good humour, for the grand conference. Stop! 
you were in the country, brother? At a friend's house P" 

“ Yes, to be sure.” 

* Remember—not that you were—but that you are, in the 
country. My husband advised you to take the journey; and 
to-day or yesterday—it may be to-day, this afternoon !—you 
set off. Meanwhile, you can stay with your sister, and can 

o back to town as soon as you like, I will give Schlicht his 
instructions.” 

* Lucky fellow that Iam!" said the Doctor; “what a wife 
I have got !" 

“ Haven't you!” 

* A wise—a glorious woman! Her inventive faculties !—her 
versatile talents !” 

“Traitor!” she cried; “no more of that! he is trying to 
lead me on so that I may say to him for once what a wife is so 
unwilling to say— Husband, you are right !” 

Her sweet expression, as she rose, seemed to promise a kiss, 
and the Doctor passed his napkin over his lips; but suddenly 
she turned towards the door, told the servant to bring in the 
pudding, and gravely seated herself again in her place. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


Faust. Part I. With English Notes and Introductory Remarks. 
By A. M. Szrss, Ph.D., M.A., Professor of German in the 
Taaveraity of Dublin. 

Professor Selss states, at the outset of this work (Preface, 


p. 5), that no other annotated English edition of “ Faust” is 
now to be procured. If this be true—and, certainly, our own 
lesser experience confirms this statement—we cannot wonder 
that the Professor should be anxious to supply so serious a 
deficiency in what we may call the educational appliances of 
Great Britain. We certainly share his wonder that such a 
deficiency exists, and has existed so long. We are not sure 
that it is equally worthy of the Professor to allege, as a reason 
for supplying this want, that modern literature is, in England, 
supplanting the ancient classics, and that therefore modern 
master-pieces must not be left unedited, The conclusion is 
sound and excellent, but the premiss appears to us inadequate 
and vicious. We will yield to no one in our admiration for 
Goethe’s master-piece; but it is absurd to regard it as a rival 
of Homer and Virgil, as Fe acm in an internecine struggle for 
re-eminence with ZEschylus and Dante. There is a much 
tter reason for editing Faust in English than this. We will 
borrow a pungent metaphor of Mr. John Morley's to express 
it: “ The huge block of our Philistinism needs to have wedges 
driven into it from all sides." Professor Selss has secured an 
excellent, and hitherto rather neglected wedge; he has driven 
it in, we think, with a well-directed blow. But let him not 
malign other wedges; all, all have plenty of cleavage before 
them, ere the block lies in fragments. In other words, let us 
have our “ Faust" by all means, but as an addition to, not a 
substitute for, our classics. In the realm of literary love, let 
us, by all law and right, institute and protect polygamy. 

Turning to the edition itself, we find its meihod. highly 
praiseworthy : its substance appears to us unequal, but, in 
many points, very useful, and well adapted to its purpose. If, 
as we think we can show, the editor has at times taken a 
wrong estimate of the degree and kind of help which an 
ordinary English student of * Faust" requires, that is but to 
say, that no effort of mind, even in the most practised teacher, 
will ever enable him fully to realise what it feels like to know 
imperfectly, and ab extra, his own native and well-beloved 
tongue. Such a teacher will be earnest to explain a profound 
verse, a remote literary allusion ; he will be tempted to forget 
that an idiom, a colloquial term, a proverb, an elliptical con. 
struction, will throw a foreigner more “ off the scent” than 
twenty profundities (which, after all, are neither profounder 
nor harder than passages in Shakspere), or a dozen allusions, 
which, however interesting, it is not always essential to recog- 
nize—essential, we mean, for a general rough-hewn compre- 
hension. 

In one point, we must award unreserved praise to Pro- 
fessor Selss' commentary. It is admirably short and pithy. 
In less than eighty pages of clear though small type, almost 
every serious difficult —and some, we think, which are not 
serious—of “ Faust," Part I., is touched upon, and lucidly and 
confidently, if rather thinly, explained. Those only, per- 
haps, who have wallowed in the jungle of Diintzer’s commen- 
tary, will fully appreciate this merit. 

On the other hand, it appears to us, that even in this short 
commentary there is cack that might with advantage have 
been omitted, leaving room for a fuller treatment of real diffi- 
culties. Let us turn, for an example, to the commentary on 
Sc. IV., “The Compact" (p. 274). On this page we have 
eighteen short notes on the text, of which eleven serve no other 

urpose than to save the student the trouble of opening his 
dichonsry, or making the most rudimentary effort to apply 
what he finds there; e.g., it is explained that “ altklug” = 
precociously. Now, why explain this? The word is given in 
every decent dictionary ; and, if it were not, its component 
parts are; and to save a learner the c yet useful effort of 
mind, by which the idea of “alt” and “klug” were combined 
into the idea of “ precociously," seems to us, frankly, to be the 
one thing not needful, but actually hurtful. Man cannot learn 
by being perpetually saved all effort of mind. The use of 
notes is to stimulate and elucidate, not to supersede the dic- 
tionary. We will not go so far as to say, that no one ever 
remembers a word thoroughly till he has looked it out; but we 
are quite certain that he is much less likely to do so, if he has 
merely to glance at a note. The very method which Professor 
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Selss wisely adopts, of putting the notes at the end, rather 
than on the page to which they refer, is a practical acknow- 
ledgment of this principle. We are positively certain that, on 
this very passage, if the editor had cancelled all these eleven 
verbal notes, and given us in their place half a page, elucidat- 
ing the meaning and bearing of the “ song of invisible spirits,” 
explaining how far it is ironical, how sincere, whether 
Mephistopheles reads or misreads its meaning to Faust, &c.,— 
we are quite sure, we say, that he would have thrown more 
real light on to the mind of any possible student, young or 
old, than he has by explaining “ frisst,” ** Drüben," ** Rack,” 
and “ Huld.” 

In another point it appears to us that a certain impatience 
of half-knowledge of German has urged Professor Selss into 
an attitude of mind unsuited to matters intellectual. He exe- 
cutes a kind of triumphant war-dance over the bodies of 
English translators, and has collected, no doubt, a formidable 
list of their errors. It is droll to observe, for instance, that 
one translator renders 

** Lispeln englisch, wenn sie lügen,” 

** They lisp in English, when they lic.” 
But really, in his irritation with this and similar errors, 
Professor Selss seems inclined to convert the proposition 
into 

** They lie whenever they lisp in English.” 
He seems to forget that translators work rather from admi- 
ration of another man’s work, than any confidence in their 
own. Shelley’s translations of “ Faust,” Scott’s version of 
“ Gotz von Berlichingen,” are full of blunders, Neither Shelley 
nor Scott were good German scholars, nor thought themselves 
so. But what reasonable German does not perceive, in their 
attempts, the homage of two great spirits to a third and greater, 
whose excellence, dulled by a foreign medium, through which 
they saw very imperfectly, they yet could recognise aud 
revere? It is not reasonable to look on these, or even inferior 
translators, as mere poachers on the preserve. They did not 
aspire to satisfy Germans, nor even Englishmen who knew 
German; they did but strive to show a glimpse of tho great 
treasure-house of “Faust,” to those who knew no German. 
They tried, they failed in great part; most of them are for- 
otten. Why should Professor Selss compel us to say of his 

introduction, what Faust says of himself?— 

** Umgibt in Rauch und Moder nur 

Dich Thiergeripp' und Todtenbein !" 

Once, also, we observe that the editor, in his zeal to mark 
what is done amiss, has unearthed offence where no mortal, we 
should think, ever discovered it before. In the Witches' 
Kitchen, after the witch has performed certain absurd cere- 
monies in her circle, Faust turns away disgusted, saying,— 

** Das tolle Zeug, die rasenden Geberder, 
Der abgeschmackteste Betrug 
Sind mir bekannt, verrhasst genug !'" 

“This mad trash, these raging gesturos, this most preposterous 

deception, are known to me and hated sufficiently.” 


On which Professor Selss gravely censures Goethe for * coarse 
and irrelevant" scoffing at the mass, and the religious observ- 
ances of many Germans, &c. Now, we will not pit our 
judgment against the editor's, so far as to affirm that Goethe 
meant nothing of the kind; but we must say, without hesita- 
tion, that no uninspired student would detect anything more 
than Faust's often expressed weariness of magical cheatery 
such as the witch has been performing, He “knows it all,” 
ad nauseam, as well he may. (Vide Scene 2.) ` 

In another point, we think every one will regret to find 
Professor Selss among the iconoclasts. Few, we should think, 
have ever read the last stanza of the exquisite “ Dedication,” 
without deep emotion. After deploring, in “ tears of perfect 
moan," the death or loss of the early friends to whom he read 
his poem, he says :— 

“ Und mich ergreift ein längst entwohnter Sehnen 
Nach jenem stillen, ernsten Geisterreich,” &c, 


The editor refuses to refer this to the spirit-land of those “ not 


lost but gone before," making it allude only to * the region 
the supernatural, to which the subject of Faust appertains." 
may be so—we will not venture to pronounce; only we sa 


* mallemus cum prioribus errare." 

The introduction possesses, like the commentary, tho mer 
of brevity, considering the variety of its topics. The subjec 
the plot, the earlier egona, the style, the “loci classici" | 
mistranslation, the parallel with Dante, the history of the te: 
—all these are presented to us in seventy short pages of larg 
print. Here, also, a certain off-hand way of writing leads tl 
editor into blunders. Incomparing Goethe with Dante (p. 14 
he says, “ As a German Protestant, he could have no possib 
motive for casting reflections on the Church of Rome;" sure 
as illogical and unhistorical a statement as has often bee 
made. And (pp. 39, 40) he actually draws a parallel betwee 
Milton’s “ Satan and Belial," Goethe’s ** Mephistopheles,” an 
the devils of Dante's “Inferno.” All alike seem to hii 
human, grand, effective, as compared to the divine personagi 
in contrast with them. Now this is true—indeed a truism- 
of Milton; in Faust, the divine personages are hardly prom 
nent enough to be compared with the omnipresent Mephi: 
topheles. But that the devils of Dante should be compared | 
these, seems to us preposterous, Human sympathy and adm 
ration does, indeed, cling around the lost souls of Farinata at 
Ulysses : but the devils—Plutus, with his clucking voice; Li 
cifer, with his bat’s wings, and Judas, Brutus, and Cassius ; 
his mouth; Barbariccia and Rubicante, with their prongs an 
claws—these to be compared to Satan and Mephistophele: 
Macaulay says of them, with truth and vigour, that they a 
* spiteful, ugly executioners.” Even this is below the mark 
they are infra-human spirits, endowed with a bestial immo: 
tality. 

Dae or two minor slips of hand or judgment may be note 
To translate (p. 255) * Zauberhauch, der euren Zug umwittert, 
—* the magic breath which, like an electric fluid, surround 
your train,” seems to us too like the celebrated “ Arma cano, 
“T take the implements of war for the subject of my ep 
poem." That which is scientifically accurate, may be ver 
defectively poetic. Here, indeed, we should fancy the met: 
phor implies rather the quivering of a vaporous exhalatio! 
than the zigzag course of lightning. Again (p. 263), “ elemei 
Ce F used for “ elemental," in a way unfamiliar to moder 

nglish. 

"To sum up, we think this edition of ** Faust" comes nes 
being a success. Itis too thin and off-hand in its explanatio: 
to be regarded as adequate; it has many verbal superfluities 
but, on the other hand, it greatly facilitates the rather difficu 
first voyage to the “ fair haven" of appreciating “ Faust," 


Some Helps for School Life. By the Rev. J. Percivat, LL.D 
President of Trinity College, Oxford. (London: Rivingto 
& Co. Price 7s. 6d. 1880.) 

We have real pleasure in recommending to all those wl 
are interested in education, in its wider and higher aspect 
and especially to those parents who are asking themselves th 
often-asked question, * Shall we send our boy to a Public « 
Private School," the volume of School Sermons recently pul 
lished by Dr. Percival, late Head-master of Clifton C ollege. 

Itis now well known to most people that a school undc 
his guidance has, within the short space of seventeen year: 
not only risen to be large in.numbers, but has won its plac 
into the very exclusive list of English Public Schools, and ha: 
moreover, succeeded in impressing upon generation afte 
generation of Cliftonians a character of their own which dis 
tinguishes them from the boys of any other Public School. 

It would be interesting to discover by what means the bette 
elements in this character were created, and we are mucl 
helped in our investigations by this volume of sermons. 

hroughout this year of Sunday teaching to his boys, Dr 

Percival never loses sight of the radical vice from which al 

others spring, the tendenoy to selfishness and self-indulgence 

and of the correction which a Public School supplies. H 

keeps clearly before them, expressed in entirely wise words 
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which will never be forgotten by those who heard them, the 
nature of their corporate life; teaching them to go out of 
themselves—to devote themselves, not to their own amuse- 
ments and work only, but to the service of another and more 
»oble entity, to live the school life, to make it more worthy 
end more beautiful, and to lose themselves in it. 

This lesson, which is never easy to learn, and which becomes 
proportionately harder as life goes on, Dr. Percival has done 
much to teach to Cliftonians, and in these restrained, yet strong 
and simple words, he has with irresistible power taught that 
in this corporate lifea boy may get not only culture of his 
intellect, but that his spiritual and moral nature may receive 
a training which in no other kind of society is possible. 

Let Dr. Percival here speak for himself, in words whose 
meaning we hope that many schools besides Clifton may one 
day learn to understand :— 

“ I think of the time when from some school, under some influence 
which as yet we know not, there shall go forth a new generation of 
men, who shall be characterized, not by some special gift, not by some 
literary accomplishment, or some varnish of culture, but by a combi- 
nation of gifts and strength and spirit, which shall stamp them as 
prominent workers, if not as leaders and prophets, in the next stage of 
our counítry's progress. 

“There is abundant room, to say nothing of the crying need, for 
these missionaries of the new type, who shall be men of cultivated 
and disciplined intellect, enlightened and strong; who shall bo sworn 
to the new chivalry of personal purity and the suppression of the baser 
animal appetites; who shall be men of simple and pure tastes, no 
epicurean sentimentalists, the declared enemies of luxury, whether 
vulgar or refined: men, again, in whom public spirit and social pur- 
pose shall be practical and guiding motives, not vague and intermittent 
sentiments, who shall feel the call to alter those conditions of life, 
which are working so destructively in all our cities; men, who, with 
all this, are not bigotted, who shall have learnt to know that earnest- 
ness and toleration are not incompatibie, who shall have no respect 
cither for that spurious young man’s liberalism, which is the child of 
indifference—nay, which is begotten by shallow criticism, of cynicism 
us its mother, and nursed by luxury and want of faith; ubove all, men 
whose life shall be guided by a serious and humble and reverent spirit, 
who may fairly be described as faithful, and religious, and devout.” 


The Teaching of History. By Dorotuxa BEALE. 
(Isbister & Co. 1880.) 

Miss Beale in this pamphlet, republished from the Journal of 
the Women’s Educational Union, is eloquent in showing what 
wide culture, both intellectual and moral, can be derived from 
historical study. But we stand aghast at hearing what is 
required of both pupil and teacher within the limits of a his- 
tory lesson. 'To teach history, as Miss Beale would have it 
taught, does indeed require that the teacher should combine 
“ the characteristics of the dramatist, the poet, the palwonto- 
logist, and the naturalist." The pupil must indeed be pre- 
pared to endure a heavy strain on his intellectual, moral, and 
wsthetic faculties. 

Miss Beale, while paying an interesting tribute to the 
dignity of history, shows clearly the unmanageableness of 
the study, as it is now understood. History will continue to 
be chaotic till it becomes to be recognised that there are two 
distinct kinds: the narrative history, the picturesque, the 
poetic, of which Mr. Carlyle's “French Revolution" is a good 
example ; and history which is not narrative but scientific. This 
division of history is concerned with the facts of social growth : 
it collects, verifies, and classifies its facts with a view to draw- 
ing conclusions. And the simultaneous study of these two 
branches is not possible; the facts, important in one branch 
of history, are perhaps unimportant in the other; the scientific 
attitude of mind 1s not compatible with the search for 

icturesque dramatic effect, for the morals to be drawn from 

istoric lives. The prominence which Miss Beale gives to 
this latter side of history doubtless points to the fact, thut 
this is the sort of history best adapted to juvenile minds, 
which have not yet acquired the power of generalisation. 
Yet, even at the most elementary stage, a distinction should 
be observed between the two kinds of history. Science and 
culture will both suffer if we attempt to realise simultaneously 
the results of both. 


Introduction to Geometry, for the Use of Beginners ; consisting 
of Euclid, Book I. By Jous WarwsLEY. (London: C. F. 
Hodgson & Son. Price 2s.) 

The author of this introduction has lately read a paper “ On 
the Improvement of Euclidian teaching,” before the College 
of Preceptors, and we turn to his work in some hopes of 
seeing a new mode of teaching Geometry. We find that it 
follows strictly in the lines of Euclid, and gives only the usual 
text, illustrated by copious hints and easy exercises. These 
do not seem more novel than those which every intelligent 
teacher of Euclid would naturally furnish to his pupils. But, 
at the same time, when we consider how many teachers of 
Euclid teach it without intelligence, and then lay the blame on 
the stupidity of the pupils, we could wish that every young 
teacher of Euclid, however high he may have been among the 
Wranglers, would take the trouble to read Mr. Walmsley's 
book through, before he begins to teach the First Book to 
young boys. 


READING BOOKS. 

Marshalls Popular Readers.—(1) Standard II. Price 8d.—(2) Stan- 
dard III. Price 1s.—(3) Standard IV. Price 1s. 4d.—(4) Standards 
V.§ VI. Price 2s. (John Marshall & Co., 42, Paternoster Row.) 
These books are, on the whole, good of their sort. They consist of 

a variety of pieces of prose and poetry—some original and some 

borrowed— chosen and arranged so as to form a series of graduated 

reading-lessons, and convey at the same time a great variety of in- 
formation, and a good many moral lessons. ‘The moral teaching 
abounds most in Standard II. Here, also, original matter pre- 
onderates over borrowed ; and with the result that this volume is the 
east satisfactory of the set. The prose pieces are bits of harmless 
twaddle, dressed up so as to look like stories; they want point, and 
they are written in a style which, without being exactly bad, is very 
far from being positively good. ‘They want crispness, both in feeling 
and language. The poetry is much better than the prose. Some of 
the songs are indeed charming. Such is “ Father's Return Home," 
though we could wish the last verse—the verse with the moral—had 
been left out. Altogether, the book would have gained considerably 
if the compiler had aimed more at making it good in itself, that is to 
say, good as literature, than at being **improving." The more ad- 
vanced books, while less directly goody, carry on the tradition of 
moral edification, in the studied sobriety of their style and the utili- 
tarian character of the majority of their subjects. The same tendency 
shows itself in their selection of poetry. There is a dulness about it, 
taken as whole; though, when we look more closely, we find that the 
pieces are, for the most part, good in themselves, and borrowed from 
good writers. We are attracted by such a heading as “St. George 
and the Dragon" ; but, when weread the story, we find it treated in 
an unimaginative way, which almost inclines us to wish it had been 
left out. Still, there is much useful and really interesting information 
in these little volumes ; and their style, or rather stvles, are above the 
average of what we find in this class of books. The woodcuts are 
good and plentiful, and the explanations of words placed at the head 
of the lessons are better than usual. We wish, by-the-by, that this 
plan of giving, or attempting to give, definitions, might be abandoned. 

In the course of a prose lesson, no word ought to occur that does not 

explain itself. And in verse, we venture to say that, provided the 

general feeling of the poem be suitable, and the rhyme and rhythm 
good, so that the piece may be easily learned and remembered, it 
matters very little whether individual words are immediately under- 
stood or not. If they are the right words in the right place, they will 
be understood as soon as the child's intelligence reaches the stage of 
development to which their meanings belong. But attempts at defi- 

nition, like mind=notice (Standard II., p. 46), or set — laid (II., 28), 

can only produce a confusion of ideas; while, surcly, kindly — loving, 

clever 2 skilful, scarcer = less common, uro as unnecessary as they are un- 
satisfactory. 


Hughes's Standard Story Dooks.—(1) Standard IV. Price 1s.— 
(2) Standard V. Price 1s. 6d. (London: Joseph Hughes.) 

Mughes's Standard Story Books aim less at the improving, and 
more at the attractive. They have very pretty red covers, and their 
contents are of a lively and entertaining quality. Their selection of 
poetry is really excellent. We are especially glad to see, in Stan- 

d V., * Abou Ben Adhem,” “the Cataract of Lodoro," *: Robin 
Goodfellow,” ** Alice Bruand,’’ and a part of Milton's Hymn on th. 
Nativity. Stories from Sir Walter Scott's ‘‘ Tales of a Grandfather,” 
and extracts from Lamb’s “ Tales from Shakespeare," are other good 
features. A very bad feature, on the other hand, is the opening 
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passage of tho Fourth Standard book, —“ Good morning, my young 
friends! allow me to introduce myself. Stories for Standard IV. is 
my name, and I am not ashamed of it either. You may, perhaps, know 
more of my younger brothers, and I hope you are none tho worse for 
their acquaintance; but wait until you know my two big brothers, 
and then see if you do not pronounce us to be a highly respectable 
family. . . . Some folks call my next older brother mighty 
particular, because he never will step forward," &c. &e. This is 
really in execrable taste. It is the sort of thing one meets with 
only too often in tenth-rato newspapers and magazines; but news- 

per and magazine literature is proverbially ephemeral ; whereas 
Fons designed for tho use of children in elementary schools aspire to 
nothing less than to becoming classics, They ought, therefore, to be 
prepared with the utmost care; and, before attempting to teach all the 
arts and scionces incidentally, they should aim at being in themselves 
examples of good style. 


The New National Reading Book.—Standard III. (National Society’s 
Depository, Broad Sanctuary, Westminster.) 


The New National Reading Book for Standard III. is very nicely 
got up. The paper and print aro pleasant, and the style is, on the whole, 
simple, and free from vulgarity. One could wish, however, that it were 
freer from mannorisms. ‘There is, to our mind, a sort of impertinonco 
about beginning a story for children thus :—** The Miyday of tho 
* merrie time of Old England,’ &c.," and then explaining ina note that 
* merrie” is the old way of spal ing merry; or a chapter of English 
history, by saying of King Alfred, that “ indeed, in his case, the good 
he had done was not ‘interred with his bones,’ &c.," and explaining 
interred also in a noto, but leaving it to the child to wonder why in 
the world anybody should have expected the King's good works to be 
buried with him. The poetry in the book is well chosen, and we are 
glad to note that there are no definitions of words tacked on to the 
prose lessons. 


A Temperance Reading Book ; or Elementary Chapters on Alcohol and 
Intoricating Drinks. For the Use of Juveniles. By JOHN INGHAM, 
Ph.C. (National Temperance Publication Depót, Strand, London.) 


The Temperance Reading Book, like many more ambitious works, 
has a very good introductory chapter, of which the character is not 
kept up by the body of the book. The explanation of the first prin- 
ciples of Chemistry, with which the introduction opens, is so clear and 
pleasant, that, as one reads it, one forgets for a moment that one 
holds in one's hand, not a boné fide contribution to elementary instruc- 
tion in science, but a ent of the great alcohol controversy. 
Reminder comes soon enough, however. On the last two pages of this 
seductive first chapter, we are told that all this information has been 
given us, only in order that we may be able to confute the arguments 
of those who maintain that alcoholic drinks, used in moderation, are 
not necessarily injurious to health. We trust we shall not be sus- 
pected of being friends of intemperance, if we say that this contro- 
versial tone, which runs through the whole book, makes it quite unfit 
to be used as a “ Reader” in elementary schools. Apart from this, how- 
ever, the book is not very good. There is a laboured appearance of 
simplicity about its descriptions of the process of malting, distilling, &c. 
But they are not really simple. As we read them attentively, we find 
too often that they explain only that which needs no explanation, and 
leave the real difficulty dark. 


The National Thrift Reader ; containing Lessons inculcating the Princi- 
ples of Economy, Cleanliness, Frugality, and Thrift. By Mrs. 
LawxrsrER. (Allman & Son, 463, Oxford Street.) 


In compiling a National Thrift Reader, Mrs. Lankester has, at an 
rate, this on her side,—that she is working on lines officially indicated. 
We wish we could say more in favour of her book. But we remember 
our own childhood, and how vain were all direct efforts to interest us 
in the dreary virtues catalogued on her title-page. We observe, too, 
that our friends among the children of this generation, have just the 
same distaste that we had for respectable platitudes, gleaned from the 
experience of: their elders, and we dare not recommend the book for 
their use. To the utilitarian morality it preaches, we may apply what 
Mr. Matthew Arnold has said of calm, “’Tis all, perhaps, which 
man acquires, but 'tis not what our youth desires." Nor is it, 
we would add, what our youth ought to desire. To inculcate lessons 
of worldly prudence at the age when the natural impulses are those of 
affection and trust, is much more likely to make children suspicious 
and over-reaching, than simply honest and industrious. There really 
are better reasons for doing one’s duty, and speaking the truth, and 
not spending one’s money too lavishly upon one’s self, than the pro- 
bability that this line of conduct will lead to a goal of material pros- 
perity. And children, unless we are much mistaken, are more &trongly 
‘moved by best reabons than by second-best. : 


SCHOOL PRIZE BOOKS. 


SECOND NOTICE. 


A Short History of Natural Science and of the Progress o 
Discovery, from the time of the Greeks to the present day. By 
ARABELLA B. BucknEY, Author of the “Fairyland o 
Science,” &c. (London: Stanford. Second Edition. Price 
7s. 6d. ; Calf 12s. 6d. 1879.) 


This second edition of an excellent book contains some 
valuable additions and improvements. A new chapter or 
Sound, a brief account of Nineteenth Century Botany, and : 
résumé of the latest advances in science, make this short his 
tory come still nearer to perfection than before. Fora pre 
sent to an intelligent youngster with a scientific turn, we cat 
hardly think ofa better book ; while it is just the thing to giv 
for a holiday-task or a prize in science. Some day it will tak 
its place with Green's Short History, as a valuable class-book 
it is literature as well as science. 

Miss Buckley’s style is ambitiously simple, yet it never be 
comes bald ; elementary facts and reasonings appear on ever 
page, but there is never a platitude. Every page is smoot 
and delightful reading, yet not even the most superficia 
reader can help being seriously and permanently intereste 
and instructed by the subject-matter. The ground covered i 
very wide, for the history begins with the seventh centur 
B.c.; but each advance is so linked, and led up to, that we ar 
made to see throughout the continuity of scientific knowledg 
and its growth as an organic unity. The range of the science 
touched on is as wide, but a critical eye will look in vain fo 
any trace of half-knowledge or imperfect understanding. Th 
author has no fear of touching difficult subjects; she make 
straight for the dangerous places; but she never comes t: 
grief. This argues a genuine and thorough acquaintance wit! 
science, which the critic is only too glad to recognize an 
applaud. The mere book-maker, following in Miss Buckley’ 
lines, would inevitably stumble again and again. It is a 
refreshing as it is rare to meet with a popular writer who ha 
such courage and such sureness. 

It is hard to say when she is happiest. A bit of charming]. 
clear explanation like that of the doctrine of falling bodies o 
the wave-theory of light, makes us for a moment decide tha 
exposition is her strong point. When she reads the lesson o 
Galileo’s life, or in short words gives us the sum of Descarte: 
Philosophy, wo are fain to think that she shines brightest as. 
moralist ; nothing certainly can be wholesomer in its way fo 
young minds than her reverent and enthusiastic freedom fror 
cant. But, again, she tells a storyadmirably, and none the les 
so even if it be, as at times, a traditional one which moder 
investigation has discredited. Our old friends, “E pur : 
muove," and “Diamond, Diamond!” wear new faces, an 
make us glad that our historian is also historiographer to th 
“ Fairyland of Science.” We mean forthwith to consult he 
archives of that wondrous realm. 

We know very few men who could have written so charmin; 
and so simple a history as this; it has all the best propertie 
of a woman's style. On the other hand, we know still fewe 
women who could have handled matters so manifold and s 
various, with so firm a grasp and so accurate a touch. 


Geology and Revelation. By the Rev. Gerar» Morror, D.D. 
(London : Burns, Oates, & Co.) 


A book with this title does not predispose us in its favour 
It may be prejudice, but we misdoubt at starting the geolog 
of the theologian, and the theology of the geologist. Whethe 
Dr. Molloy's book will, as he hopes, prove an accession to eccle 
siastical literature, is a question on which we do not propos: 
to enter. To us it seems only one more illustration of th 
epigram :— 

** Hic liber est in quo quaerit sua dogmata quisque, 
Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua, 


But, though Dr. Molloy lays himself open to the charge of im 
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porting his geology into Genesis, his history of the earth is 
not tinged with his theological views. Dr. Molloy is an ad- 
mirable popularizer of science,—he knows how to select the 
most telling facts, and how to put them in the best light. The 
book is eminently readable, and it is only once or twice that 
we detect statements that are antiquated or exploded. No 
modern geologist would allow that granite is the foundation 
ofthe carth’s crust, or talk of coal-beds of lava oolite; no 
modern chemist would express carburetted hydrogen by the 
symbol C;H, or water by HO. 


Asgard and the Gods. Tales and Traditions of our. Northern 
Ancestors, told for Boys and Girls. Adapted from the work 
of Dr. W. Wacyer, by M. W. MacpowaLL, and edited by 
W. S. W. Anson. (W. Swan Sonnenschein & Allen. 1880.) 
“Every reader of the classics," said Dr. Johnson, “ finds 

their mythology tedious." Dr. Johnson, were he now living, 
would no more maintain this dictum than his original defini- 
nition of “ pastern," and the interest which Welcker, Nicbuhr, 
Kingsley, and Cox have aroused in classical mythology, has 
been extended by Grimm, Thorpe, Dasent, and Magnusson 
to the mythology of our northern ancestors. Gray’s poetical 
instinct detected, even through the medium of a Latin trans- 
lation, the weird power and pathos of the sagas, and first broke 
ground in that field which has been worked with such success 
by William Morris. Dr. Wügner's work, which has been well 
adapted to English readers, forms a handsome volume, with 
pO illustrations, well adapted as a prize-book for upper 
classes. 


Heroes of History and Legend. By A. W. GnunE. Translated by 
J. L. SuapwELL. (Griffith & Farran. 1880.) 

When we say that Herr Grube seems to us a German Miss 
Yonge, we are paying him no low compliment. He has, like 
her, an eye for the salient points of history, considerable 
descriptive power, and an even, pleasant style. We notice, 
too, the same bias in favour of clerical virtues, and the same pro- 
judice against those outside the pale of the Church. In fair- 
ness, Herr Grube should have added to his highly coloured 
sketch of St. Antony, that he refused on principle to learn 
letters; and to his sombre picture of Tiberius, that for the first 
forty years he led a blameless and self-denying life. The 
translator has done his work well. 


Variorum Bible for Bible Teachers. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 
Price 10s. 6d. 1880.) 

A work of deep learning and research, on which the best 
biblical scholars of the day have employed their labours, and 
which brings within the reach of laymen the latest results of 
biblical criticism, deserves more than a minor notice, and we 
intend to review it at length. For our present purpose it is 
enough to remark that binding, print, and illustrations fit it 
preeminently for a prize book, and that the fortunate winner 
will possess a xrzjua és dei. 


A Voyage in the “ Sunbeam.” Adapted for School and Class 
aye By Mrs. Brassey. (Longmans & Co. Price 2s. 6d. 
Tt was a capital notion to turn Mrs. Brassey's Travels into a 

school reading-book, and we cannot conceive any book better 

fitted for giving a boy a taste for Geography. Its educational 
value is somewhat impaired by the absence of maps. 


LIST OF NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Bastiat, Harmonies of Political Economy, new ed. (Simpkin & Co.) 7s. 6d, 
Buckley (A. B.), Life of, and her Children. (Stanford) Gs. 
Church (A. J.), Stories of the East, from Herodotus, er. Svo. (Seeley) 1s. 
Dickens (C.), Life of, by J. Forster, Pop. Library Edition, (Chapman and 
Hall) 10s. 6d. 
Bua es, with Notes, by F. A. Paley, Vol. 8, new ed., 8vo. (Whittaker) 
3. 


Geography of Southern Europe—Mediterranean and its Peninsulas, by 
Rev. C. E. Moberly. (Rivingtons) 2s. 6d. 

Harcourt (A. G. V.), Exercises in Practical Chemistry. (Oxf. U. Press) 9s. 

Index to Skakesperian Thought, by Cecil'Arnold. (Bickers & Son) 7s. 6d, 


Jevons (W. S.), Studies in Deductive Logic, cr. 8vo. (Macmillan) 6s. 

King Henry V., edited by Rev. C. E. Moberly. (Rivingtons) 2s. 

Locke, John (English Men of Letters), by T; Fowler, cr. 8vo. (Macmillan) 
2s. 6d. 

Ritchie (F.), First Steps in Latin, 12mo. (Rivingtons) ls. 6d. 

Roulier (A.), Second k of French Composition, cr. 8vo. (Hachette) 3s. 

Sacb, German Grammar, cr. 8vo. (Whittingham) 3s. 6d. 

Samuel Pepys, and the World he lived in, by H. B. Wheatley. (Bickers) 
7s. 6d. 

Stories of the East, from Herodotus, by A. J. Church. (Seeley & Co.) 5s. 

An Anabasis, Books 1—4, Notes, &c., Goodwin and White. (Mac- 
millan) 5s. 


NOTES ON TRANSLATION OF POETRY. 
Bv Soru F. F. Verren. 


"Te all intelligent English lovers of literature, who are 

sufficiently acquainted with foreign languages to take an 
interest in translation, the fact must be only too evident that 
in English translations, especially where poetry is in question, 
there is commonly a great gulf fixed between what translation 
ought to be, and what it is. What it ought to be is thus 
admirably expressed by Professor Felix Dalm, of the University 
of Moenigsberg, in speaking of a special translation submitted 
to him,— 

“Das nenne ich wirklich übersetzen! bei der grössten Treue in 
Wiedergabe des deutschen Textes doch dem Genius der englischen 
Sprache keine Gewalt anthun, so ganz mit feinstem Verständniss 
eindringon in das was der Dichter gewollt hat, und es anmuthig, 
melodisch, klangvoll wieder zum Ausdruck bringen in der eignen 
Sprache.” 

Dr. Julius Bodenberg also more briefly gives the same view 
of translation, — 

** Not only have you given an exact reproduction of its outer form, 
but, what is of more moment, hit at its innermost spirit, so that your 
rendering is at once thoroughly English, without having lost any of 
the characteristic German traits.’ 

Now, with these masterly descriptions of what translation 
should be in his mind, let the reader for a moment consider 
some specimens of what is often offered to the publicas trans- 
lation. One such production has been cited in the October 
number of the Journal of Education, as * a perfect example of 
what translation should not be.” But I do not think, even iu 
that marvellous performance, the lowest depths of translative 
degradation have been sounded. One other translator, at 
least, has taken a yet deeper plunge. Every student of 
German will know Heine's exquisite “Du bist wie eine 
Blume." Some few years since, there appeared in the pages 
of Good Words, the following “translation " (P) thereof :— 

“ Thou standest like a flower, 
So sweet, so pure, so fair ; 
And, as I gaze, thine aspect 
Picreeth my heart with care. 
** Meseems as if I must lay there, 
Both hands above thy brow ; 
Praying that God would preserve thee, 
E'en as thou standest now." 
Comment is superfluous. One stands—not like a flower— 
more, perhaps, like Lot's wife, petrified at the spectacle of a 
perve ingenuity capable of crowding such an amount of 
ideous distortion into two brief stanzas, and at the audacity 
of any periodical daring to publish this travesty as a transla- 
tion of Heine’s beautiful lines. 

But other well-known translators have done strange things. 
Ina translation of Riickert’s impassioned “ Widmung,” by 
J. Oxenford, the lines— 

* Du hebst mich liebend über mich, 
Mein guter Geist, mein bess'res ich," 
are thus rendered— 
* And I would riso myself above, 
Dear Angel, to discern thy love." 


It would be hard to say, here, whether the words or the 
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idea of the original are most conspicuous by absence. Again, 
in an English version of Heine's bitter “Ich grolle nicht," 
the same translator quite ingeniously avoids an almost literal 
translation, which he has come so near, that it seems nearly 
impossible he could miss it. 
* Ich grolle nicht, und wenn das Herz auch bricht," 
he translates— 
“TIl not complain, although I die with pain.” 
How did he escape— 
“No plaint I'll make, e'en though my heart may break." 


For uncouthness, I think, however, the following instance 
bears the palm over any I have quoted. In an English ar- 
rangement of the words of Schumann's beautiful song, “An 
den Sonnenschein," these two lines— 

* Hast doch so lang die Welt erblickt, 
Und weisst dass sich's für mich nicht schickt," 
are thus rendered— 


“So long timo dost on earth thou shine, 
And know'st my deeds are not like thine ?"' 


But enough of instances. How are such failures to be 
avoided, and a higher standard of merit attained ? By means 
of natural gifts, aided by a mechanical skill, only to be secured 
by careful study and practice. Perhaps I shall startle many 
translators by giving a place among the requisite gifts to a 
quick sense of the ludicrous. But consider the extracts 
previously given. Would any of them have been possible to 
a possessor of that valuable characteristic ? 

But the most important gift of all, where translation is in 
question, is the power, so to speak, of getting outside your- 
self. It is hard to have to lay aside, even for a moment, one's 
own exquisitely iuteresting personality; but whosoever can- 
notdo it, cannot lose himself in the creation he wishes to 
reproduce,—will never shine as a translator,—will never “ hit 
the innermost spirit,"—never ‘‘mit feinstem Verständniss 
eindringen in das was der Dichter gewollt hat." Given this 
power, many defects may be overcome by patient effort. With- 
out it, no amount of mechanical skill will avail to breathe into 
the cold dead form the breath of life. 

But then, with respect to this mechanical skill, I have 
asserted it to be the result of study and practice. But study 
and practice of what? Principally of your own language. This 
is a point meriting special notice, since the frequent inatten- 
tion of fairly educated English men and women to the study 
of their own language, is a fact as patent as deplorable. 
Suppose a given number of ordinarily well-educated English 
men and women set to write a statement upon any subject 
somewhat difficult and intricate, what percentage of the 
results would be clear simple English, free from confused, 
awkward, entangled sentences, ambiguous pronouns, and 
hopelessly unassignable relatives? Yet, probably, the most 
heinous offender of the lot would fearlessly assay translation 
from French or German poetry, if he thoroughly understood 
either language. That is to say, he finds it beyond his powers 
to set forth his own opinions or knowledge, clearly and dis- 
tinctly, in his own language; yet confidently expects to bend 
it to his will, in expressing the ideas of another, passed over 
from a foreign language; these ideas being arranged in cer- 
tain fixed forms, to which he is bound to adhere, and pro- 
bably with the periodical recurrence of rhyming words. He may 
chance upon success by mere luck; but he is far more likely 
to achieve ignominious failure. 

Then, given the natural gifts and the mechanical skill, there 
is yet another—a moral quality—important to the translator, 
that isconscientiousness. The higher his gifts, the greater his 
skill, the more need will he have of this controlling force, be- 
cause the more likely will it be that some graceful turn of 
expression, some beautiful idea, emanating from himself, not 
from the author whom he is translating, will occur to him,— 
that his own personality, in fact, will intrude. If, here, he 
yields to temptation, he has failed in honesty; he professes 
to be reproducing another, he has produced himself. Hence 
the need of conscientiousness. Space fails, or much might be 


said on more specific points ; such as preservation of origin 
metre—necessary licence as regards rhymes, or verbal accurac 
—the occasional sacrifice of the latter to harmonious renderin; 
—the principle of compensation, &c.; but such a paper as tk 
present one does not profess to be exhaustive. The ide 
translator would, doubtless, as some great writer hi 
termed it, be both “telescopic and microscopic"; able i 
take a wide comprehensive view of the whole, with a kee 
quick gc of individual points. By the former facult; 
he will grasp the poet's idea; by the latter, reprodu 
itin fitting words and phrases. But this, in truth, is but 
repetition, in other words, of what I have said before abo: 
natural gifts and mechanical skill; for the ability to take 
comprehensive view of a subject, as a whole, is a gift; where: 
the quick perception of individual points is greatly a matt 
of practice, and therefore to be acquired by study and patie: 
effort. 


SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Caius ConLEGE.—Mr. Ferrers, Senior Tutor, was elected to tl 
Mastership vacant by the resignation of Dr. Guest. 

Sr. Joun’s Cottece.—On Novemter the 8th, the following we 
elected Fellows :—Rev. William Warren, B.A., second in first class. 
Moral Sciences Tripos, 1877; Harry Rede Tottenham, B.A. Trini! 
Collego, bracketed first Classic, 1879, Chancellor’s Classical Medallis 
1879; Joseph Larmor, B.A., Senior Wrangler and first Smith's Priz 
man, 1880; Rev. Alfred Caldecott, B.A., second in first class Mor 
Sciences Tripos, 1879; William Alexander Forbes, B.A., second i 
first class of Natural Sciences Tripos, 1879; Mr. Tottenham is, w 
believe, the first instance in which a member of another Collego h: 
been elected to a Fellowship at St. John's. 

Pxxnnokr Cottece.—The Mastership of the College is vacant t 
the death of Dr. Power. 

OXFORD. 


ALL Sovr's ConrEecr.— Mr. H. R. Reichel and Mr. R. R. Farre 
both of Balliol College, have been elected to Fellowships. 

Quexn’s Cottece.—Mr. T. F. Dallin, the Public Orator, died : 
Brighton, on November llth. The Rev. W. W. Merry, of Linco 
College, is a candidate for the post. 


Erox.—On Saturday, Nov. 6th, Mr. J. Ruskin gave a most inte 
esting lecture on the Cathedral of Amiens, to the Boys’ ‘ Litera 
Society." Ly the reception they gave him, the boys seemed fully : 
appreciate his great kindness. 

RROW Scuoor.—Principal School Prizes: — Bourchier (Hi: 
tory)—(1) Waley, (2) Burkitt; Fifth Form, Davis; Lower Schoo 
Brown. Shakespeare Medal (Lord Charles Ramla E) Plati 
Fifth Form, Farlow; Lower School, E. M. Butler.—L. C. Parr 
passed in 38th for the R. M. Academy, Woolwich.—J. W. Welsforc 
of Caius College, is taking Mathematical work for the term ; and H. ( 
Mason, of Trinity College, the Sixth Form Composition.— Founder 
Day was October 7th. The Sermon was preached by Canon Farrar. 

Iste or Wicut Proprietary Cottece.—The Hoad-mastership 
vacant by the resignation of the Rev. Dr. Pentreath. The Hea 
master is required to be in Holy Orders. 

Kixe’s Lyxn Grammar ScHoon.—On Monday, the 8th inst., t! 
Head-master, Rev. J. B. Slight, M.A., and Mr. J. W. Court, of S 
John's College, Cambridge, son of the Rev. J. C. L. Court, Rector c 
Widdington, attended at Sandringham, when Mr. Court had th 
honour of receiving from the Prince of Wales the Gold Medal give 
annually by His Royal Highness to the head boy of the School. M. 
A. G. Mossop passed the last preliminary examination for the Co 
lege of Surgeons; and Mr. H. W. Eggett was placed 29th out « 
about 350 candidates in the last Examination for H.M. Civil Servic 
There were 70 vacancies. 

Maxtyorovcn CoLLEGE.—Principal School Prizes :—Booth Phil 
logy Prize, H. L. Callendar; Farrar Prizes for English Literature- 
Senior, H. R. Firth; Junior, G. J. Elliot. Stanton Prizes—Entc 
mology, P. H. Maddock; Botany, É. N. Gardiner. Cotton Prizes- 
English Essay, R. F. Cholmeley; Latin Essay, A. M. Davies.—. 
friend of the College, who wishes to remain anonymous, has mo: 
liberally offered to build a new Racquet Court for the School It wi 
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be of the same size and pattern as that at Prince's, and will be a real 
boon to all who take interest in the gamo. 

NEwcAsTLE-UNDER-LYME.— The usual examination for Entrance 
Scholarships will be held in January next.—S. K. Alcock has obtained 
an Entrance Scholarship in Science at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

RapLEY Cottece.—There will be an examination for four Scholar- 
ships on December 8th. They are of the value of £50, £60,£30,£20 each ; 

open to boys under 14 on January 1, 1881, tenable for four years.— 
The numbers are still on the increase. On All-Saints’ Day there was 
the usual gathering of Old Radleians and former Masters. The annual 
Football match was slightly in favour of the Old Radleians. In the 
evening, after dinner, some recitations were given with great success 
in the Gymnasium. The pieces selected were—Terence, ** Andria,” 
Act V. Shakespeare, * Merchant of Venice," the Trial Scene. Mo- 
lière, * Le Médecin Malgré Lui," selected Scenes. Shakespeare, 
“Much Ado about Nothing," the Dogberry Scenes. Though there 
were no theatrical ** properties" or costumes, the scenes were acted 
with great spirit and very fair skill. An Old Radleian, Mr. L. G. 
Holland, will give a recitation of * Macbeth," on November 27. 

RossaLL.—Mr. W. H. Madden, Clare College, Cambridge, late 
Assistant Master at Stony Stratford, has come as Assistant Mathe- 
matical Master this term. ‘The Rev. W. Grundy will leave us at the 
end of the present term, having been elected to the Head-mastership 
of the King's School, Warwick. On the 14th of October, a Harp 
recital was given in the School Hall, by Aptommas, the well-known 
Welsh harper. His execution was wonderful; his rendering of the 
Moonlight Sonata displaying consummate taste and skill, while his 
variations on Welsh and other familiar airs were very pleasing, and 
were received with rapturous encores, The entertainment was varied 
by some Glees sung by the Choir. 

RvonY.— The principal feature of the present term has been perhaps 
the continued and successful effort to give instruction in art by means 
of lectures. First came a series of three lectures on Roman architecture, 
by Mr. Robert Burn, of Trinity College, Cambridge; then another, 
which is still proceeding, by Mr. Lindsay, the Curator of the Art 
Museum, on the art of engraving, illustrated by means of the magic 
lantern; while every week there is a conversational lecture delivered 
at the Art Museum on subjects generally more or less architoctural, and 
illustrated by photographs. Dr. Jex-Blake has spoken of the buildings 
of Constantinople, and Mr. C. B. Hutchinson of Spanish architecture ; 
and others will follow on Roman and Athenian buildings. These 
lectures are fairly well attended, but the majority of the audience does 
not consist generally of boys in the school. It must certainly be 
allowed that the Head-master deserves much credit for his determined 
efforts in this direction. 

STATIONERS’ Scuoor.—Mr. Chettle, Head-master of the Tottenham 
Grammar School, has been appointed Head-master in the room of Mr. 
A. K. Isbister, who retires after twenty yeurs’ service. There were 
over 100 candidates. 

Stony STRATFORD, St. Pavr's Cottece.—The Rev. W. F. Short, 
sometime Chaplain of the R. M. A., Woolwich, has resigned the office 
of Warden. From a correspondence between his brother, Mr. A. Short, 
and the Chairman of the Council, that has been published, it appears 
that, when Mr. Short was appointed some five years ago, he advanced 
to the College a loan of £3000. Mr. Short now complains that the 
Council has virtually required his resignation, and not offered to repay 
the loan. Without more knowledge than we possess, we can form no 
opinion on the right of the case, but a Council who accepts a head- 
master with such a lien on the school has its hands tied, and is bound 
in honour to show very sufficient reason before dissolving partnership. 

WELLINGTON CoLLEGE.—A. F. Griffith, Esq., and Rev. J. Bernard 
Smith, left us in the summer, and their places have been filled by H. 
A. Bull Esq., and F. J. Tuck, Esq. Mr. Penny has taken Mr. 
Griffith's House, and Mr. Lane succeeds Mr. Penny as Bursar. J. L. 
Bevir, Esq., has joined the staff in the place of Rev. C. H. Sanctuary. 
The new Swimming Bath was opened in September, and has proved a 
great success. There was a meeting of the Missionary Association 
on October 19th, when the Ven. Archdeacon McKenzie, Bishop 
Designate of Zululand, addressed a large gathering of the School. This 
society dates from 1874, and has sent an annual sum of £30 to the 
Peshawur Mission ; it now also contributes £30 a year to parish work 
in the East-end of London. The Duchess of Edinburgh andthe Duke 
and Duchess of Connaught visited the College on November 18th. 
The Rev. H. W. McKenzie, who has been appointed Warden of St. 
Paul's College, Stony Stratford, will be succeeded by Rev. W. Good- 
child, as Tutor of the Hall and Lynedoch Domitories. H. W. 
Brougham, Esq., will join the staff. 

Westwarp Ho! United Services Proprietary College.—The Head- 
mastership of this College will be vacant after Christmas, by the retire- 
ment of Mr. Cormell Príce. ] 


TRANSLATION PRIZE. 


For each month, till further notice, there will be set a pas- 
sage, generally from a French or German Poet, to be translated 
into English verse. A Prize or Two Gutnzas will be 
offered each month for the best version. Any name may 
be adopted by competitors, but the successful competitor 
is required to send his real name and address to the 
Editor for publication. Versions must be forwarded to the 
Editor of the JourNAL or Epucation, care of Messrs, Walker, 
96, Farringdon Street, E.C., not later than the 15th of the 
month. 


The November Prize of Two Guineas, for the best version 
of the following sonnet of Alfred de Musset, is awarded to 
Miss Arabella Shore, Orchard Poyle, Taplow. 


J'ai perdu ma force et ma vie, 

Et mes amis, et ma gaieté ; 

J'ai perdu jusqu'à la fierté, 

Qui faisait croire à mon génie. 
Quand j'ai connu la vérité, 

J'ai cru que c'était une amie; 

Quand je l'ai comprise et sentie, 
J'en étais déjà dégoüté. 

Et pourtant elle est immortelle, 

Et ceux qui se sont passés d'elle 

Ici bas ont tout ignoré. 

Dien parle, il faut qu'on lui réponde, 
—Le seul bien qui me reste au monde 
Est d'avoir quelquefois pleuré. 


By Miss ARABELLA SHORE. 


My strength is lost, my life is done, 
My friends, my joyousness, all past ! 
And with my db: that fell at last, 
The name for genius it had won. 


I thought, when first I saw Truth's face, 
It was a friend's—but now, aghast 

At what I find her, all too fast 

Has love to loathing yielded place. 


And yet she is immortal, they 

Who've lived without her all their day, 
Live without all worth having here. 

God speaks, and needs we must reply :— 
All that's now left me 'neath the sky 

Is sometimes to have shed a tear. 


By A. C. H. 


My powers are fled, my days wax drear and few, 
And friends and mirth are as they ne'er had been, 
And past is all the pride that made me ween 

My every thought inspired with genius truc. 


When at the first the face of Truth I knew, 
Methought I now my veriest friend had seen : 
With longer study came a sense more keen, 

Of sweet full bitter then her teachings grew. 


“ But she shall live for aye: Truth never dies : 
And who that blindly will her love despise 

In darkest ignorance lives her below,” 
"Tis God that speaks, and I rebuked must own 
The sole true bliss my earthly life has known 

I found what time grief bade my tears to flow, 
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By Lavra. 
My strength is spent, my life is sped, 
And friends and mirth have left me long, 
The very pride that made my song 
Seem half-inspired at last has fled. 
Once like a devotee I sned 
And worshipped at the shrine of Truth ; 
Too stern a goddess she for youth ; 
Ere won I tired of her I wooed. 
And yet she is immortal, they 
Who ne'er have passed beneath her sway 
Live joyless lives and joyless die. 
God questions, how can I be dumb ? 
Of earthly goods I count the sum 
The memory of a barren sigh. 


By THETA. 


Fails all my force, of life swift ebbs the tide, 
My joy is fled, the friends I loved are gone; 
Lost too the proud self-confidence whereon 

My genius for its warranty relied. 


When Trnuth’s half-veiléd face I first espied, 
Lo! here, methought, a mistress to be won ! 
Soon closely clasped, and all her charms o’errun, 
She grew a loathing, and was cast aside. 
Natheless, puissant and divine is she, 
And whoso from her light hath turned his face, 
Has walked the earth as one that hath been dead— 
Hark! God demandeth—what shall be my plea ?— 
Remaineth unto me one only grace, 
That sometime here on earth some tears I shed, 


Bv BUBBLES. 

Lost is my strength, my mirth, the joy intense 

Of very life, the comrades and the zest ; 
All, even to my pride, that unsuppressed 

Had wrought my spirit to self-confidence. 
When Truth I recognised, my raptured sense 

Dreamed I had found a friend to be caressed ; 
Bnt, palling as I clasped her to my breast, 

Loathing and ashes were my recompense. 
Yet is ghe still divine, and they that curled 

The lip in slight of her, have dulled their ears 
To wisdom's echoes in our under-world. 

God speaks: perforce my naked soul replies ;— 
One thing of all is left me,—that mine eyes 

Have sometimes been not unacquaint with tears. 


TRANSLATION Prize.—NovemBer. 


In addition to those printed, from 84 versions we select for special 
commendation :—Bubbles B., Spec, H. B., Gray’s Inn. For com- 
mendation : — East - Anglian, Microcephalus, Henrietta H., C. L., 
A. E. R., W. L. M., T. X. T., CID., D. J. J. B., Fritz, Thuja, Canada, 
Misganmeabh, Prig, Ubique, S. M. G., Fanny Hanson, Daniel C. 
Angus, Capel Wigorn, C. T., G. H. W., Cebe, Olympia, Facicbam, 
E. D 


"We beg to acknowledge versions from :—Inesperta, R. I. P., Quad, 


Traditore, Fahrender Schüler, Mrs. Bayly, Jennie Gates, Aletch, B. | 


D. H., Minnie, Sophie, H. G., Oudeis, E. J. R., E. C. M., M. F. W., 
C. S. L., Brighton, Odd Fish, Kate Fenton, L. Nias, Lorelei, Charles 
G. Higginson, F. E. Tattersall, J. Y., S. E. Basnett, F. W. L. A., 
Nellie Moore, E. H. H., Rosalind D. Mott, Q. in the Corner, Elaine, 
T. C. Lewis, A. M., Der Harfner, L. A. C. Leuenroth, Ad. Brunner, 
B. H., L. M. S., Christmas Rose, Albrecht, Norah B. Mott, C, Petre 
UR. Sonia, E. Taylor, Raindrop, Quill Pen, Aunt Nellie, E. St. 
A. C., Tis. 


What strikes us most in De Musset's Sonnot, is tho simple sincerity. 
Tt is a last confession, not to the priest or to the public, but to him- 
self. De Musset has often been called the French Byron; but Byron 
to the last poses, and the famons lines, “ On this day I complete my 
thirty-sixth year," were an apologia pro vita sua delivered to his friends 
with a smile,—' I have just finished something, which, I think, is 
better than what I usually write," De Musset’s Sonnet was picked 


up on his dressing table one morning by his friend Alfred Tattet, s 
whose country house he was staying. To preserve this simplicit 
without baldness, to give all the pathos of this calm despair withou 
ranting or whining, is no easy task for the translator. Several hav 
made De Mussct a penitent sinner, which he was not. As Ste. Beuv 
well interprets, “ Il a eu, il a dà avoir bien des fois le sentiment c 
comme|’agonie de sa défaillance devant l'idée de cette vérité supérieure 
de cette vérité poétique plus sereine qu'il concevait, et qu'il n’avai 
plus assez de force pour atteindre ni pour embrasser.” To pass t 
details, his pride made others, not himself, as many have taken it 
believe in his genius ; une amie is rather a mistress than a friend 
and in the last two lines he does not say (as A. C. H. makes him 
that the sole good he has known are the tears he shed, bnt that hi 
sole remaining good is the memory of tears. Whether it is best t 
keep the rimes of the original or to adapt them to the regular Englis 
Sonnet, is, we think, an open question. 


* Francesca" begs to state that the name of Miss Katharin 
Douglas Smith is not her real name, and was sent to the Editor by 
misunderstanding. She wishes to remain anonymous. We beg t 
call the attention of competitors to the conditions of competitior 
The clause requiring the real name and address of the winner ha 
dropped ont by inadvertence and is now restored. 


A prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best rendering « 


| the following poem of Hauf :— 


Morgenroth, 
Leuchtest mir zum frühen Tod ? 
Bald wird die Trompete blasen, 
Dann muss ich mein Leben lassen, 
Ich und mancher Kamerad ! 


Kaum gedacht, 
War der Lust ein End' gemacht. 
Gestern noch auf stolzen Rossen, 
Heute durch die Brust geschossen, 
Morgen in das kühle Grab! 


Ach, wie bald 
Schwindet Schónheit und Gestalt ! 
Thust du stolz mit deinen Wangen, 
Die mit Milch und Purpur prangen ? 
Ach, die Rosen welken all’! 


Darum still 
Füg' ich mich, wie Gott es will. 
Nun, so will ich wacker streiten, 
Und soll ich den Tod erleiden, 
Stirbt ein braver Reitersmann. 


SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Just Published, fcap. 8vo, 176 pp., price 2s. 


N INTRODUCTION TO GEOMETRY. For tl 

Use of Beginners. Consisting of Euclid's Elements, Book 

COE cea by numerous Explanations, Questions, and Exercises. F 
Jous WarxsLEY, B.A., Member of the London Mathematical Societ; 


| Author of ‘ Plane Trigonometry and Logarithms,” &c. 


London: C. F. Honason & Son, 1, Gough Square, Fleet Strect. 


ME C. H. LAKE (Graduate in Moral Scienc 


Honours, London University) prepares Pupils by Corresponden 
for the Examinations in Education of the Universities of Cambridg 
St. Andrews, and College of Preceptors. **Queenslea," Liverpo 
Road, Kingston Hill, Surrey. 
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W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & ALLEN, LONDON. 


FULL EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUES FREE BY POST. 


RELIEF ATLAS of all PARTS of the EARTH. 
Thirty-one Maps in Relief, with Text facing each Map. By G. P. BEVAN, 
F.G.S., F.S&.8. Each Map is framed in cardboard mounts, guarded in a new 
style, and the whole half-bound in one volume, gilt, 4to, 21s. 

CovNT MOLTKE writes of these Maps :— 

“They meet with my willing approval. . . . they are well adapted to give a 
clear, general picture of the structure and relation of the physical features of the 
different countries. Their clearness and tasteful execution are to be greatly 
praised. There is, therefore, no doubt that these excellent maps will meet with 
the approbation and circulation that they so richly deserve.” 

The Maps are accurately embossed, rendering as far as possible geographical 
a visible, in harmony with the general tendency in all branches of 

ucation, 


PRIZE BOOKS. 
Fully illustrated, 28, 6d, Series, C Cr. 8vo, extra bevelled cloth gilt, gilt edges, 
. Od, each, 


Chit-Chat by Puck. Tea-time Tales for Young Little Folks 
and Young Old Folks, From the Swedish of R, GUSTAFSSON. 2s. 6d. 


Roseleaves ; Tea-time Tales. By R. Gusrarrson. 2s, 6d. 

“In brightness of tanoy and delicacy of treatment they will compare with 
those of Hans Andersen, h'little tale may be described as a miniature idyll 
from fairy-land, with a moral that all appreciate. . *, The numerous illustra- 
tions, and the attractions of the binder's art, worthily adorn a book which is 
sold at a marvellously low price.” —Academy. 


Captain’s Dog, The. By Lovis ENAULT, with numerous original 
illustrations. 2s.6d. | s 
“ Altogether as pleasant a gift-book as any boy or girl could desire.”—Scotsman, 
Fabled Stories from the Zoo, By Aubert ALBERG, with 
original cuts and three plates. 2s. 6d. 
x lightful book.” —Standard. 
Fisherman of Rhava, The; or Djalmah’s Voyage to 
Etlan, By C. E. BOURNE. 2s, 6d. 
“ A charming book, RAN fancifully written; the tale of life spent in 
an abnegation of self,"—Standard. 
Sherwood's (Mrs.) Juvenile Library, in 3 Vols. each Vol. 
complete in itself, nnd containing Four Tales, 2s. 6d. each. i 


LINEAR BLACKBOARD MAPS, 
Map 1, England and Wales, 4 ft. 9 in. by 4 ft. 
Map 2, Europe, 4 ft. 6 in. by 5 ft. 6 in. 
Others to follow. 

These Maps are printed in broad white outline upon a specially prepared 
fabric, reserbling the surface of a blackboard. The positions of the Chlef towns 
and their relative sizes are indicated by dots, and the counties by dotted lines. 
The teacher, or pupil at command of the teacher, can then fill in rivers, moun- 
tains, coal-fields, names of towns, &c., which can afterwards be removed with a 
duster or sponge. 

“No school should be without them."— Teacher. 


PRIZE BOOKS. 
Fully Illustrated 3s. 6d. Series, ee 4 atira bevelled cloth gilt, gilt edges 


Brave Boys who havo become Illustrious Men of our 
Time, By J. M. Darton. New Edition, 3s, 6d, 


Famous Girls who have become Illustrious Women of 
our Time, By J, M. Darron. Nineteenth Edition, 3s. 6d. 


Grandmama/’s Recollections, By GranpMaMa PARKER. 3s. 6d. 
“ A capital volume of short stories,"—Scotsman. 


Gustafsson—Woodland Notes; being a Third Series of;Tea- 
time Tales. By R. GUSTAFSSON. 3s. 6d, 
** A handsome prize book for girls.”—Graphic, 


Alice, and other Fairy Plays for Children. By Karr 
FRELIGRATH-KROBKER. Second Edition, including a dramatized version 
(under sanction) of LEWIS CARROLL’s “ Alice in Wonderland,” with original 
plates. Cloth extra gilt, gilt edges, crown 8vo. 4s. 6d 


Asgard and the Gods. Tales and Traditions of our Northern 
Ancestors, told for boys and girls, Edited by W.8.W.ANson. Numerous 
new illustrations, extra cloth gilt, gilt extra demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

** Will be as valued by grown-up men and women, as it would be to boys 
and girls.”—Scotsman. 


us PRINCIPAL of a long established and successful 
LADIES' COLLEGE, whose Pupils for many suc- 
cessive years have been honorably distinguished at the 
University Examinations, is desirous of retiring from 
scholastic life and disposing of the Establishment. 


The College is situated in one of the most flourishing 
seaport towns in tho West of England, and stands in 
its own Grounds, which are tastefully laid ont and adorned 
with magnificent trees and shrubs. 


The House is a noble structure, erected at a cost of 
more than £6000, containing dormitories to accommodate 
40 pupils, with every convenience for an Educational 
Establishment. It has an inexhaustible supply of pure 
water, hard and soft, while the drainage and ventilation 
are perfect. 


Rent £150. 


For Goodwill and other particulars, apply by letter to 
A. B. J., care of the Editor, 


Persons of the highest qualifications and respectability 
will alone be treated with. 


^ No Agents need apply. 


THE TEACHER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY MORNING. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 
THE TEACHER contains the latest Educational 


News. 


THE TEACHER publishes the Questions and An- 


swers of the London University Matriculation 
and B.A. Examinations. 


THE TEACHER issues weekly full reports of the 
principal School Boards. 


THE TEACHER isa warm advocate of Elementary 
and Middle Class Education. 


THE TEACHER is fearless in attacking abuses of 
managerial power, and strives to expose educa- 
tional shams. 


THE TEACHER is the only independent organ of 
the Elementary Teachers of England and Wales. 


TERMS. 


free) ssssessssccesescesoosceeere 18. Od. 
m METER TOS 


13 weeks (post 
52 ael ree béo ei nis 6nd dis spos es Di Od. 


» 2 


92.3 ” 


Post Office Orders should be filled up in the name of Gzonoz B. 
Coven, 15, Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, E.C.; and made payable 
at the Fleet Street Money Order Office. Cheques should be crossed 
London and County Bank. All letters concerning Subscriptions and 
Advertisements, should be addressed to “Tue MANAGING DIRECTOR oF 
THE TEACHER," 15, Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S EDUCATIONAL LIS] 


Works in Preparation. 
Tn stitched wrapper, 18mo. 


: Lately Published, 
Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LATIN TEXTS. For use in classes in schools, &c. [Just ready. | A PRIMER of GREEK GRAMMAR. With a Preface 
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